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NOTTINGHAM FILM THEATRE BROAD STREET NOTTINGHAM FRIDAY FILMS SEPT/DEC 1977 


Friday evening screenings froa 30th September 1977 through to 
March 1978 will be devoted to a closely related series of filas 
which in different ways reflect a world wide struggle against 
imperialism in all its many forms. By choosing 'imperialism* we 
have been able to select from a very rich source of films and 
to present them as a number of films in a particular context. 
The season will be backed up with an extensive programme book¬ 
let which will be available at the Film Theatre and bookshops. 
In 1978 formal/political issues implicitly raised in the 1977 
films will be examined more closely through films such as Man 
with a Movie Camera, Vent D'Est, Strike and Night Cleaners. 


ALL FILMS ARE 
FRIDAYS 7.30 
EXCEPT BATTLE 
OF CHILE ON 
11 NOVEMBER 
STARTS AT 6.30 

PRICES: 

PUBLIC 60p 
MEMBERS 50p 
STUDENTS 45p 


CHALLENGE TO 
IMPERIALISM 



ANTONIO DAS MORTES 

FRIDAY 30 SEPTEMBER 7.30 Brazil 95min 

Antonio Das Mortes, a raercanary killer is hired by a tyranical 
landowner to supress a revolt. After executing its leader, he 
transfers his allegiance to the oppressed rebels and takes up 
their cause against the landovnier and his thugs. In the final 
battle he assumes a i^ythical stature. 

•In Antonio Das Mortes I did a great deal of research on pop¬ 
ular theatre, the moral and psychological behaviour and att¬ 
itudes of the peasants, their poetry, music, language and so 
forth. I used the popular theatre form to express a realistic 
picture of the emotions of the people as they faced their own 

problems*• Glauber Rocha, director, writing in Cineaste. _ 

Ironically the financial 
backing for this film 
was from West German TV. 


THE GUNS 

FRIDAY 7 OCTOBER 7.30 llOmin 
This film is about the 
twin oppressors, mysticism 
and armed force, the failure 
of an individual’s revolut¬ 
ionary act amd the more 
significant revolutionary 
act of the peasants: In a 
Brazillian village soldiers 
guard the Mayor’s produce 
while starving peasants 
follow a sacred ox in the 
belief that it will bring 
rain. In the end the peas¬ 
ants kill the ox amd eat it. 
Ruy Guerra's film is a major 
work and pau'ticulau'ly impor- 
tauit ais one of the films 
which introduced Cinema Nova. 


EMITAI 


FRIDAY 21 OCTOBER 7.30 102min 
Based on auri actual event at 

the end of World War 2 in Senegal when the French Army dem¬ 
anded rice from the villaigers who turned in vain to their 
gods for help. When the rice is no longer needed, discipline 
still has to be maintained aunongst the 'natives*. The result 
is the kind of mindless tragedy that haus haunted colonized 
people for centuaries. This is a truely importamt film of 
revolution with one of the best auid clearest views of what 
the raising of consciousness is about. By Ousmafie Sembene. 


BATTLE OF THE 
TEN MILLION 

FRIDAY 28 OCTOBER 7.30. 58min 

A well aurgued account of the Cuban revolution looked at 
through a single event: Caistro's attempt to raise the 1970. 
sugaur haurvest from auxjund AX million tons to am all time 
high of 10 million tons. Made by the SLON/ISKRA film co-op 
which grew out of filming the May 1968 events in France. 

WHAT IS DEMOCRACY? 

FRIDAY 28 OCTOBER (With Battle of 10 Million) 41min 

Catrlos Alvaurez investigates Columbiaui 'democracy* over the 
last 40 years. He ridicules the 'protective* role of USAF 
in stamping out subversion auid 
the Columbiaui estad>lishment 
who allow their government to 
be mauiipulated by 'uncle Saun*. 

And he pau'ades the faurces of 
several presidential elections. 


IRELAND 
BEHIND THE WIRE 

FllIDAY 4 NOVEMBER 7.30 lOOmin 

There are two aims with this film: First to rem¬ 
ind us of the reasons why the civil rights move¬ 
ment in Ulster in 1968/9 had such support and 
was pursued so fearlessly by working class people. 
Second to expose the violently repressive role 
of the British Army and to put an end to the 
vicious myth of 'peace keeping'. The Berwick 
Street Film Collective shows these things through 
the eyes and words of working class people in 
Derry auid Belfast. 


BLOOD OF THE CONDOR 

FRIDAY 14 OCTOBER 7.30 74min 

With great power Jorge Sauigines shows in this film the 
premeditated extermination of the Bolivian Quechua Indiauris 
by North Americaui 'Peace Corps* doctors who sterilise the 
women in a maternity hospital without them knowing what is 
being done to them; how the realisation of this affects the 
villaigers auid 
their relation¬ 
ship with the 
ruling,monied 
minority auid 
the city. 


BATTLE OF 

FRIDAY 11 NOVEMBER 6.30 
Part 1 106min Part 2 99min 
Patricio Guzmaui's moving 
documentairy retraces the 
laist tense* months of the 
Allende government as it 
trys to push its social¬ 
ist programme through the 
vetos of Congress auid the 
opposition's caunpaign of 
economic disruption. The 
film is a searing indict¬ 
ment of collusion against 
democracy between the CIA, 
the opposition auid the 
armed forces. It also 
challenges any notion of 
a pari lamentau'y road to 
socialism. 


CHILE 
1&2 I 


MINAMATA 


FRIDAY 18 NOVEMBER 7.30 

122min. What becaune known as I 
Minaunata diseause is mercury 
poisoning from industrial 
effluent. Its effect on a 
Japauiese fishing community 
was concentrated auid devas¬ 
tating. Noriadci Tsuchitioto 
shows how private incapac¬ 
ity is gradually trauisfor¬ 
med into public political 
action. Eventually the' 
political and economic mot¬ 
ives which first introduced 
mercury poisoning to the 
fishing community au'e cha¬ 
llenged on their own ground. 


LETTER 
TO JANE 


FRIDAY 25 NOVEMBER 7.30 
A filmic letter by Godard which is a cri¬ 
tical response to a newspaper photogra43h 
of Jauie Fonda with the North Vietnamese 
shortly after finishing her work with 
Godau'd in Tout Va Bien. It poses some 
problems of how images are understood auid 
mauiipulated and of how film can be analy¬ 
sed politically. But, the criticism is of 
Jauie as a function not as a person. 55min 

VIETNAM JOURNEY 

FRIDAY 25 NOVEMBER (with Letter to Jane) 

A record of the-journey Jane Fonda made 
to North Vietnam in 1974 vWien 'popular* 
criticism of this imperialist war vfas at 
its height- Filmed by Haskell Wexler 6Qn 
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NOTTINGHAM FILM THEATRE BROAD STREET NOTTINGHAM FRIDAY FILMS SEPT/DEC 1977 


Friday evening screenings froa 30th September 1977 through to 
March 1978 will be devoted to a closely related series of films 
which in different ways reflect a world wide struggle against 
imperialism in all its many forms. By choosing 'imperialism* we 
have been able to select from a very rich source of films and 
to present them as a number of films in a particular context. 
The season will be backed up with an extensive programme book¬ 
let which will be available at the Film Theatre and bookshops. 
In 1978 formal/political issues implicitly raised in the 1977 
films will be examined more closely through films such as Man 
with a Movie Camera, Vent D'Est, Strike and Night Cleaners. 


ALL FILMS ARE 
FRIDAYS 7.30 
EXCEPT BATTLE 
OF CHILE ON 
11 NOVEMBER 
STARTS AT 6.30 
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CHALLENGE TO 
IMPERIALISM 


ANTONIO DAS MORTES 

FRIDAY 30 SEPTEMBER 7.30 Brazil 95min 

Antonio Das Mortes, a mercanary killer is hired by a tyranical 
landowner to supress a revolt. After executing its leader, he 
transfers his allegiance to the oppressed rebels and takes up 
their cause against the landowner eurid his thugs. In the final 
battle he assumes a mythical stature. 

* In Antonio Das Mortes I did a great deal of research on pop¬ 
ular theatre, the moral and psychological behaviour and att¬ 
itudes of the peasants, their poetry, music, language and so 
forth. I used the popular theatre form to express a realistic 
picture of the emotions of the people as they faced their own 

problems*. Glauber Rocha, director, writing in Cine aste. _ 

Ironically the financial 
backing for this film 
was from West German TV. 


THE GUNS 

FRIDAY 7 OCTOBER 7.30 llOmin 
This film is about the 
twin oppressors, mysticism 
and armed force, the failure 
of an individual's revolut¬ 
ionary act and the more 
significant revolutionary 
act of the peasants: In a 
Brazillian village soldiers 
guard the Mayor's produce 
while starving peasants 
follow a sacred ox in the 
belief that it will bring 
rain. In the end the peas¬ 
ants kill the ox and eat it. 
Ruy Guerra's film is a major 
work and particuleirly impor¬ 
tant as one of the films 
which introduced Cinema Nova. 


EMITAI 


FRIDAY 21 OCTOBER 7.30 102min 
Based on an actual event at 

the end of World War 2 in Senegal when the French Army dem¬ 
anded rice from the villagers ¥^o turned in vain to their 
gods for help. When the rice is no longer needed, discipline 
still has to be maintained amongst the 'natives*. The result 
is the kind of mindless tragedy that has haunted colonized 
people for centuaries. This is a truely important film of 
revolution with one of the best and clearest views of vdiat 
the raising of consciousness is about. By Ousmane Sembene. 


BATTLE OF THE 
TEN MILLION 

FRIDAY 28 OCTOBER 7.30 58ain 

A well argued account of the Cuban revolution looked at 
through a single event: Castro's attempt to raise the 1970 
sugar harvest from around AX million tons to an all time 
high of 10 million tons. Made by the SLON/ISKRA film co-op 
which grew out of filming the May 1968 events in France. 

WHAT IS DEMOCRACY? 

FRIDAY 28 OCTOBER (With Battle of 10 Million) 41ain 

Carlos Alvarez investigates Columbian 'democracy* over the 
last 40 years. He ridicules the 'protective* role of USAF 
in stamping out subversion auid 
the Columbian establishment 
who allow their government to 
be manipulated by 'uncle Sam'. 

And he parades the farces of 
several presidential elections. 


IRELAND 
BEHIND THE WIRE 

fRlDAY 4 NOVEMBER 7.30 lOOmin 

There are two aims with this film: First to rem¬ 
ind us of the reasons why the civil rights move¬ 
ment in Ulster in 1968/9 had such support and 
was pursued so fearlessly by working class people. 
Second to expose the violently repressive role 
of the British Army and to put an end to the 
vicious myth of 'peace keeping'. The Berwick 
Street Film Collective shows these things through 
the eyes and words of working class people in 
Derry and Belfast. 


BLOOD OF THE CONDOR 

FRIDAY 14 OCTOBER 7.30. 74min 

With great power Jorge Sangines shows in this film the 
premeditated extermination of the Boliviein Quechua Indians 
by North American 'Peace Corps* doctors who sterilise the 
women in a maternity hospital without them knowing what is 
being done to them; how the realisation of this affects the 
villagers and 
their relation¬ 
ship with the 
ruling,monied 
minority and 
the city. 


BATTLE OF 

FRIDAY 11 NOVEMBER 6.30 
Part 1 106min Part 2 99min 
Patricio Guzman's moving 
documentary retraces the 
last tense months of the 
Allende government as it 
trys to push its social¬ 
ist prograunme through the 
vetos of Congress and the 
opposition's campaign of 
economic disruption. The 
film is a searing indict¬ 
ment of collusion against 
democracy between the CIA, 
the opposition and the 
armed forces. It also 
challenges any notion of 
a parliamentary road to 
socialism. 


CHILE 
1&2 I 


MINAMATA 


FRIDAY 18 NOVEMBER 7.30 

122min. What became known as I 
Minamata disease is mercury 
poisoning from industrial 
effluent. Its effect on a 
Japanese fishing community 
was conceni:rated and devas¬ 
tating. Noriaki Tsuchi^oto 
shows how private incapac¬ 
ity is gradually t reins for¬ 
med into public political 
action. Eventually the’ 
political and economic mot¬ 
ives which first introduced 
mercury poisoning to the 
fishing community are cha¬ 
llenged on their own ground. 


LETTER 
TO JANE 

FRIDAY 25 NOVEMBER 7.30 
A filmic letter by Godard which is a cri¬ 
tical response to a newspaper photogreiph 
of Jane Fonda with the North Vietnamese 
shortly after finishing her work with 
Godard in Tout Va Bien. It poses some 
problems of how images are understood sind 
manipulated and of how film can be analy¬ 
sed politically. But, the criticism is of 
Jane as a function not as a person. 55min 

VIETNAM JOURNEY 

FRIDAY 25 NOVEMBER (with Letter to Jane) 

A record of the -journey Jane Fonda made 
to North Vietnam in 1974 v^ien 'popular* 
criticism of this inperialist war \^s at 
its hei5?ht. Filmed by Haskell Wexler 6Qn 
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This introduction makes little pretence to be anything more than 

a few notes setting out the ideas behind a programme of films, 

^ • *■ 

'Challenge to Imperialism', and an attempt to raise several questions 
- ' which are relevant to the relations between imperialism and film.. 

Together with the selection of articles, reviews and interviews 
which follow, it is intended to begin to open out a process of 
interrogation. Many contradictory views are expressed in these 

pages and a real working through of those conti'adictions both at the level 
of film-making and theory remains to be done. 

Of particular importance, however, is an understanding of the fact 
that such a process could not separate film and politics. It is not 
coincidental that the conception of film-making as guerilla activity, 
the camera as gun, voiced, for instance, by Cetino and Solanas, 

(see 'Towards a 3rd cine.ma' ) became a dominant notion in left 
film-making in Latin America during the period when guerilla warfare 
was decidedly 'on the agenda' in the 1960's. 

One of the essential objects of programming these films as part 
of a lengthy season (September to April) was to try to break away 
from the notion of the single film as 'work of art'. In general, 
in so far as they are screened at a]l in Europe, films from the so 
called Third World are plucked out of their context and advertised, 
appraised and understood in terms of art (an idealist conception 
of art which denies the relevance of history, and political and 
ideological context) a process which, even if unconsciously, re-enacts 
an aspect of imperialism itself. It is noticeable that this de- 
politicising practice requires a cultural distance to be successful - 
whereas the films of Rocha and Sembene, safely removed from the context 
of North Brazil and Senegal, can be sold as'art' in Paris, London and 
New York, the same can not be said of ' Ireland Behind the Wire ' which, 
in Britain certainly, would be difficult to recuperate to bourgeois 
art - hence its distribution has been principally outside cinema 
circuits. 



FRIDAY FILMS AT IMOTTIIMGHAM FILM THEATRE 'CHALLENGE TO IMPERIALISM* SEPT/NOU 1977 

, • 

Film programme and programme notes selected by John Clark, Alan Fountain, Laurie 
Hayward, Brian Lee and Tom Wilson* Introduction by Alan Fountain, Graphics by 
John Clark, Booklet slung together by Tom Wilson. Many thanks for support from 
the British Film Institute, East Midlands Arts and Nottingham Film Theatre admin 
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Another important factor in the acceptability of many of these 
films to Western audiences is precisely the degree to which they 
are 'recognisable' as 'art', or failing that, humanist documentary. 

Rocha, Guerra and Sanjines, for instance, have been criticised 
for producing work which in its style, its 'look', its construction, 
and in some cases its mysticism, is acceptable to Western bourgeois 
tatse. Indeed, Rocha's fame in European art circles preceded 
his introduction to many Latin American countries. Apparently 
more overtly 'political' films like ' The Hou r of the Furnaces', 

' Battle of Chile '-and ' What is Democracy? ' are rather more difficult 
to treat simply as art, a cultural reflex which relies on an 
ideological separation between art and politics which such films 

refuse. 

How can we avoid reproducing these errors? One means of doing 
so is to attempt to come to grips with the numerous contradictions 
that undoubtedly do surround such screenings. This entails an 
examination of the context out of which the films were produced, 
their function in different parts of the world and their use to us 

now. 

Imperialism as it is understood today has its roots in the 
sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries - the period of 
the Conquest and colonisation by the Western powers of huge areas 
of the rest of the world, a period which saw the ravaging of 
Latin America by the Spanish and Portuguese, a similar process by 
Holland, Germany, Britain and France in Asia and Africa, the start of 
the slave trade by the British and the establishment of that.other 
colony. North America. During the nineteenth century the process of 
colonisation advanced very rapidly as the search for raw materials^.^, 
and minerals (part of the Industrial Revolution in Europe and, latejf; 

the United States) dramatically increased. 

In the second third of the twentieth century, more especially 

• / 

since the Second World War, the Western capitalist - states have been 
confronted with resistance to direct colonial rule. The response 
has been the development of neo-colonisation - economic and cultural 
colonisation. In general this has been made possible by the co-operatiqn 
of the national bourgeoisie inside the 'colonised' states. The 
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In this booklet we have published what we hope is helpful background 
materialy where possible, from the film maker himself. The uneven 
coverage of the films is because of a scarcety of worthwhile material 
rather than a specific bias against certain films. 







United States has become the ma.ior exponent of this form of 
exploitation and on a world-wide basis has 'recruited' the 
ruling middle-class to represent its interests. Clear examples 
existed in South Vietnam and continue to be operative throughout 
Latin America, and large parts of Africa and South iiJast Asia. 
Ultimately, economic interests are safeguarded by military 

I > 

intervention. On a lesser level the major West European states 
operate in the same way (for a more detailed examination of these 
historical processes in relation to one country, Chile, see 
Chilean Cinema , edited by Michael Clianan.) 

The results of centuries of exploitation take effect in 
several ways. At the economic level, where countries are stripped 
of resources but where profits can be based on cheap, unorganised 
labour (where a sufficient number of a population achieves a higher 
living standard the Third World also becomes an important market 
for the capitalist West), At the cultural level, national cultures 
(art forms and language itself) are repressed in favour of the 
adoption of European culture by the middle-class, or are merely 
plundered for sale in a new context in Europe and the United 
States. 

The cultural and economic levels are of course inextricably 
related; the loss of a sense of identity through language and 
culture being a useful prerequisite to 'voluntary' submission. 

The more the culture associated with Western Europe and the United 
States seems 'natural' and 'acceptable' -'one's own' - the less 
resistance to neo-colonisation is possible. This identification 
is particularly true of the ruling middle-classes but much less so 
of the moi'e bitterly exploited workers and peasants in the Third 
World. Sanjines noted that "It is the minority of v/hites 
who, by monopolising all of the power, are cutting Bolivia off from 
its true cultural identity. This minority slavishly follows ttie 
policies and ideas of the United States". 

Bearing in mind the class position ol' most of the Third 'World 
film-makers - often educated in Europe - Bolanas'.comment is also of 
particular relevance: "The battle begins without, against the enemy 
who attacks iis, but also within, against the ideas and model of 
the enemy to be found inside each one of us". 
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Miguel Littin, 







one of the leadinp Chilean directors, saw the role of Latin American 
cinema as that of producing "works which v;ould serve the liberation 
of Latin America and express their nosition against imperialism 
and against the national oligarchies. At the same time it was a 
question of retrieving our ov/n identity as people and recovering 
our cultural identity, because our culture seemed crushed by 
United States cultural imperialism". 

It is clear that imperialism has been a ruthless and effective 
process, through its colonisation of state, body and mind. The 
political, economic and ideological layers have functioned as 
complementary to each other in the attempt to maintain the dominance 
of capitalism in the Third V/orld. Richard Gott in Rural Guerrillas 
in Latin America (p 25 Penguin 1975) gives an indication of this 
process: "Through an all embracing aid system that not only trains 
the Latin American soldier but also recommends what text-book 
his child shall read - thus effectively governing the cultural 
environment in which the bulk of the literate population must live - 
the United States controls as absolutely as any previous monopolistic 
power". 

Having glanced briefly at the political-historical context in 
which this programme of films can be roughly located, it is possible 
to return to the films themselves, or rather to the institution 
of the cinema and the way in which the relations between it and 
imperialism might be broached;- 

. • 

i) Initially 'national cinema' in the Third World barely 
existed, if at all. Although in some instances large cinema chains 
existed (principally in parts of Latin America) these were invariably 

under the control of and for the distribution of films from the . 

. \ 

United States. Even where films were produced they invariably 
reproduced the capitalistic models - a testament to the efficiency 
of cultural imperialism. 

At the same time the dominance of the llorth American film 
industry throughout the capitalist west (even.where it could not 
dominate totally it ensured the 'co-operation' of an indigenous 
example - Britain being an outstanding example) ensured that the 







ideological/cultural task of capitalism could be accomplished. 

On one hand it needed to represent the 'colonies* to audiences 
in the industrial West - essentially a task of creating a picture of 
happy but backward 'natives' or, in periods of crisis, murderous 
savages - and on the other to inundate Third World countries with 
Western films, simultaneously destroying national cultures and 
-imbuing the moral, religious, sexual, political- and economic' values • 
of the West. Alongside these went the process of 'recruiting' 

Third World intellectuals to European art and in particular an 
acceptance of the notion of a separation of art and politics. 


ii) The process of political, economic and ideological control 


can obviously not remain totally intact - the development of direct 
colonial rule to neo-colonialism, the demand for greater national 
state power (i.e. Peron, Nasser), the world-wide increase in worker 
and peasant resistance (particularly in.the wake of the Cuban revolution, 
the defeats of France and the USA in Vietnam, and the victory of Algeria 


against the French) seriously shook the comparative ease with which 
the capitalist West had ruled hitherto. 


This was at least part of the background from which a new cinema. 


in parts of the Third World began to grow, a cinema with which we associate 
'Antonio das Morte^', ' The Guns ', ' Blood of the Condor * and 'Emitai '. 

What unites this group of films,which range across a period of ten 
years and geographically across two continents, is precisely a 
resistance to imperialism. Each, perhaps above all else, is concerned - 
with the identity, the history, the exploitation of its own peoplei; 

It is important, however, not to blur over the very great 


t,* "' . *•* * * 

differences between them or to fail to examine the difference 
between them and, for example, ' Battle of Chile *, ' What is Democracy ?* 
or 'Hour of the Furnaces* 

• V . 

The 'Cinema Novo* films of the early and mid 1960's, of which 

* * i * * • 

'Antonio Das Mortes* is a classic example, made their reputation very 
largely, in Europe. Their political use-value; has been, recently examined 
more critically (see the 'Pitfalls of^Culturai Nationalism* in this 
booklet). However, the role that this early movement played, especially 





















in Latin America, was nevertheless valuable. Most of the Third World 
film-makers of the 1960's and 70 's looked to Kocha as an inspirational 
figure; but perhaps more important, and in this lies its importance to 
film-makers, 'Cinema Novo' v;as an ideological blov/ of considerable 
importance:- "There is little question that Rocha's films and Cinema 
Novo generally constitute a successful attempt at cultural decolonisation" 
but "while all reclamations of a national culture constitute a first 
step in establishing a national identity and consciousness, it does not 
follow that all cijlturcil expositions have meaningful political effects", 
(Pitfalls of Cultural Nationalism. See also 'Interview with Miguel Littin 
in Chilean Cinema , ed, Michael Chanan). 

The subsequent development of a great deal of Latin American 
cinema, in important respects, took a more directly political turn: 
the political use-value of film came to be considered as more 
important than its f\mction as art object. Under the impact of a 
turn to guerilla v;arfare in many countries of Latin America, the 
conception of film as gun and film-makers and distributors as guerilla 
fighters resulted in marked formal and political changes in many of the 
films produced, (sec 'Towards a Srd Cinema' and interviews with 
Jorge Sanjines; also 'Chilean Cinema', edited by Michael Channan). 

V^ith th:is chanre of direction came a reconsideration of the 
audiences for and with whom the films were made. Obviously, unless 
screenings could be fairly wide and principally for the peasants, v./orkers 
and revolutionary intellectuals, there was little point in making 
them. ' Blood of the Condor ' was in fact seen by more people than 
any other film ever to be shovm in Bolivia. Latin American film¬ 
makers in the late lObO's and early 1970's became concerned with trying 
to produce concrete knowledge for their audience, often combined with 
a quite direct call to armed resistance, alongside this development 
went a concern to deal politically with the history of their countries. 
Many of the articles and interviews in this booklet explain the 
move to a more militant stance in the period follo;wing 'Cinema Novo'. 

The increased overt political concerns (and perhans effect) 
of the left Latin Amer-ican films iias resulted in the most terrible 
repression of a whole generation of film-makers (see 'In Latin America 
They Shoot Film-Makers'). American-backed dictatorships have re-asserted 










their strength, the ;nost glaring example being Chile, a country which 
produced. 'Battle of Chile' — a work of analysis which accurately pinpoints 
the role of the Chilean Right bourgeoisie and the United States 
government in the destruction of Allende's democracy. 

iii) Imperialism, as already noted, relies for its success in part 
upon the compliance of the population of the imperialist power* 

Opposition on a wide scale at 'home', perhaps to the point of a war 
on two fronts, threatens essential domestic stability* i?he outstanding 
example in recent years was of course the Vietnam wan the massive 
anti-war movement which spread throughout Europe, Japan and Australia 
played a vital role in the American defeat* The lack of opposition 
in the early years of the Algerian War and currently in Britain in 

I 

relation to Northern Ireland has just the reverse effect* 

Film can be crucial to the development of a domestic opposition. 
Some of the television reports and films made in Vietnam and shown in 
the United States probably con tributed to the rise of the anti-war 
movement. Hala Salmane (see 'On Colonial Cinema' in this booklet) 
sees the failure of French film-makers during the Algerian War as 

supportive of French imperialism. 

' Ireland Behind the Wire ' falls precisely into this category 
of work, as it sets out to portray the oppression of the Catholics 

and the role of the British Army in Northern Ireland* It has been 

/ , • 

one of the few films to be seen in Britain which does not portray 

I , _ •• 

the 'official line'. Jane Fonda was one of many film-makers who made 
films in support of North Vietnam and exposed the Unites States 

imperialist role there during the Vietnam War, 

An important element in the rise of Third World cinema has been 
the inspiring contribution of countries and film-makers from outside 
the directly oppressed areas, and the immediate site of conflict* 

One can mention Chris Marker and the SLON group (see'SLONi working 

* ■ 

class cinema in France'), Joris Ivens and the Cuban documentary director, 
Santiago Alvarez* Their contributions should be analysed separatley 
but taken together include: making films directly concerned with 
Third World struggles (i.e. Marker's ' little of the 10 Millio n'» 

Alvarez' ' Hasta La Victoria Sempre ' and ' The Tiger Pounced and Killed 
But He'll Die, He'll Die'); establishing bases for oppositional film 















practice within imperialist states (i.e. SLON, Cinema Action); 
introducing equipment to, and training film-makers in the Third World - 
something both Ivens and Marker have done, and has been one of the 
contributions of Cuba towards Latin American struggle. (The crucial 
l*ole of Cuba both politically and ideologically in Latin America and 
Africa deserves a closer analysis than is possible here). The total 
of this activity is aptly described by Cetino and Solanas (see 
'Towards a j>rd Cinema'): "The question of whether or not militeuit 
cinema was possible before the revolution began to be replaced, at least 
within small groups, by the question of v/hether or not such a cinema 

I 

was necessary to contribute to the possibility of revolution. An 

f 

affirmative answer was the starting point for the first attempts to 

' I 

channel the process of seeking possibilities in numerous countries. 

i ■ 

Jibcamples are Newsreel, a US new-left film group, the CINBGIORNALI 
of the Italian student movement, the films made by the Ei^ts Generaux 

du Cinema Francais, and those of the British and Japemese student 

* * 

I 

movements, all a continuation and deepening of the work of a Joris Ivens 
or a Chris Marker. Let it suffice to observe the film of a Santiago 
Alvarez in Cuba, or the cinema being developed by different film-makers 
in "the homeland of all", as Bolivar would say, as they seek a revolutionary 
Latin-American cinema". 

iv) The question of the role of intellectuals (including 
within that category film-makers) in the struggle against imperialism 
is by no means straightforward. The notes, above, and some of the 
articles and interviews following this introduction (see also Chilean 
Cinema, ed. Michael Channan) introduce the debate on this issue in 
the Third World, a debate which has centred in particular around tv/o 
crucial questions: first, the level of identification that film¬ 

makers and their v/ork achieye v/ith the oppressed classes and sectors; 
second, and closely related, the.degree to,which political film must break 
with the concerns of bourgeois art. 

The questions for film-makers living,arid v;orking outside the 
Third V.'orld include tliese but inevitaV:ly have to be posed from a different 
perspective. Obviously, information v/hich counters offical propaganda 
about events in the onrres.sed nations is of considerable importance. 


NOTE : The views expressed in this introduction and in the booklet 

as a whole do not necessarily represent the views of the Nottingham 
Film Theatre Management Committee. 
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hence the apparent value of filme like 'Vietna*'^' Journev ’ , 

' Ireland Behind the Wir^e * and *Tn the Year of t( i e Pip' '. The vital 
question, however, is what effect such films actually have, and this 
depends to a p;reat extent on the way they are made (i.e. for who, 
from whom, to who) and the context in w?iich they are shown. 

These problems are raised in the last film in the programme, 

' Letter to Jane ', which deals not with a film but with a photomranh 
and news report of one of Jane Fonda's visits to Vietnam, One very 
clear point of view which emerges from the film is that in order to 
assist North Vietnam it is important to begin 'at home' in the West. 

A function that Western intellectuals can perform is to begin a 
Marxist analysis of the medio and, as a result, the beginning of the 
construction of a practice of ideological as well as political 
resistance - precisely the work that Godard, among others, has been 
engaged in for the last seven or eight years. 

The essential point of this argument is that imperialism 
depends upon ideological as well as economic and political 
dominance. To begin to understand and fight against dominant 
ideological practices and forms Cwhicii returns us to the near world¬ 
wide economic and ideological/formal dominance of North American 
film) is to play an important part in the defeat of imperialism. 

It is, incidentally, this line of reasoning that has lead the 
Berwick Street Collective to turn from the left documentary approach 
of ' Ireland Behind the Wire ' to a concern vn Ih ideological/formal 
questions in ' The Nightcleaners ', one of the films to be shown in 
the second part of our season. 

It is these questions among others that will be posed more 
concretely in the second part of the season: through an examination 
of a range of 'political film' (i.e, ' Ice ' , ' Vent d'jlf- t', 

' Man With a Movie Camera ' , ' Cine tract s' , ' St ri ke ' , ' Machorka Muff ) 
we hope to raise some questions related to film form and ideological 
struggle. 

Vi/ithout going more deeply into tiiese questions in this introduction, 

it may well be the case that several approaches in film are appropriate, 

# 

in different contexts, to the defeat of imperialism - that a film like 
' Battle of Chile ', v/hich seems to treat the camera as an eye onto 

the world, is equally as valuable as tiie work of Godard or Straub 
which treats the central question of representation as itself highly 
problematic. This leads us once more to the audience:, what and who 
is a film for, in what context is it shov/n and how.is it or should it 

t 

be understood? 
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INTRODUCTION 

Just a short time ago it would have seemed like a Quixotic adventure 
in the colonialised, neocolonialised, or even the imperialist nations 
themselves to make any attempt to create films of decolohisation that 
turned their back on or actively opposed the System. Until recently, 
film had been synonymous with show or amusement: in a word, it was 
one more consumer good. At best, films succeeded in bearing witness 
to the decay of bourgeois values and testifying to social injustice. As 
a rule, films only dealt with effect, never with cause; it was cinema 
of mystification or anti-historicism. It was surplus value cinema. 

Caught up in these conditions, films, the most valuable tool of com¬ 
munication of our times, were destined to satisfy only.the ideological 
and economic interests of the owners of the film industry, the lords of 
the world film market, the great majority of whom were from the 
United States. 

V\/as it possible to overcome this situation? How could the problem of 
turning out liberation films be approached when costs came to several 
thousand dollars and the distribution and exhibition channels were in 
the hands of.the enemy? How could the continuity of work be guar¬ 
anteed? How could the public be reached? How could System-imp¬ 
osed repression ond censorship be vanquished? These questions, which 
could be multiplied in all directions, led and still lead many people to 
scepticism or rationalisation: ’’revolutionary films connot be made 
before the revohjtion"; “revolutionary films have been possible only in 
the-liberated countries";- “without the support of revolutionary political 
power; revolutionary films or art is impossible." The mistake was due 
to taking the same approoch to reality and films as did the bourgeoisie. 
The models of production, distribution, and exhibition continued to be 
those of Hollywood precisely because, in Ideology and politics, films 
had not yet become the vehicle for a clearly drawn differentiation be¬ 
tween bourgeois ideology and oolitics. A reformist policy, as mani¬ 
fested in dialogue with the adversary, in coexistence, arid in the 
relegation of national contradictions to those between two supposedly 
unique blocs - the USSR and the USA - was and is unable to produce 
anything but a cinema within the System itself. At best, it can be the 
‘progressive* wing of Establishment cinema. When all is said and done, 
such cinema was doomed to wait until the world conflict was resolved 
peacefully in favour of socialism in order to change qualitatively. The 
most daring attempts of those film makers who strove to coixjuer the for¬ 
tress of official cinema ended, as Jean-Luc Godard eloquently put it, 
with the film makers themselves **trapped inside the fortress**. 

But the questions that were recently raised appeared promising; they 
arose from a new historical situation to which the film maker, as is 
often the case with the educated strata of our countries, was rather a 
late-comer: ten years of the Cuban Revolution, the Vietnamese strug¬ 
gle, and the development of a worldwide liberation movement whose 
moving force is to be found in the Third World countries: The existence 


of mosses on the world-wide revolutionary plane was the substantial 
fact without which those questions could not have been posed. A new 
historical situation and a new man bom in the process of the anti-imp¬ 
erialist struggle demanded a new, revolutionary attitude from the film 
makers of the world. The question of whether or not militant cinema 
was possible before the revolution began to be replaced, at least within 
small groups, by the question of whether or not such a cinema was nec¬ 
essary to contribute to the possibility of revolution. An affirmative 
answer was the starting point for the first attempts to channel the pro¬ 
cess of seeking possibilities in numerous countries. Examples are 
Newsreel, a US new-left film group, the CINEGIORNALI of the Ital¬ 
ian student movement, the films made by the Etats Gen^raux du Cinema 
Francais, and those of the British and Japanese student movements, all 
a continuation and deepenir>g of the work of a Joris Ivens or a Chris 
Marker. Let it suffice to observe the films of a Santiago Alvarez in 
Cuba, or the cinema being developed by different film makers in "the 
homeland of all", as Bolivar would say, as they seek a revolutionary 
Latin-American cinema. 

*THEIRS' AND *OURS* 

A profound debate on the role of intellectuals and artists before liber¬ 
ation today is enriching the perspectives of intellectual work all over 
the world. However, this debate oscillates between two poles: one 
which proposes to relegate all intellectual work capacity to a specific¬ 
ally political or political-military function, denying perspectives to all 
artistic activity with the idea that such activity must ineluctably be ab¬ 
sorbed by the System, and the other which maintains an inner duality of 
the intellectual: on the one hand, the ‘work of art*, ‘the privilege of 
beauty', an art and a beauty which are not necessarily bound to the 
needs of the revolutionary political process, and, on the other, a pol¬ 
itical commitment which generally consists in signing certain anti¬ 
imperialist manifestoes. In practice, this point of view means the 
separation of politics and art. 

This polarity rests, os we see it, on two omissions: first, the conception 
of culture, science, art and cinema as univocal and universal terms, 
and, second, an insufficiently clear idea of the fact that the revolution 
does not begin with the taking of political power from imperialism and 
the bourgeoisie, but rather begins at the moment when the masses sense 
the need for change and their intellectual vanguards begin to study and 
carry out this change through activities on different fronts. 

Culture, art, science and cinema always respond to conflicting class 
interests. In the neocolonial situation two concepts of culture, art, 
science and cinema compete: that of the rulers and that of the nation. 
And this situation will continue, as long as the national concept is not 
identified with that of the rulers, as long as the status of colony or 
semi-colony continues in force. Moreover, the duality will be over¬ 
come and will reach a single and universal category only when the best 
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values of man emerge from proscription to achieve hegemony, when 
the liberation of man is universal. In the meantime, there exist our 
culture and their culture, our cinema and their cinema. Because our 
culture is an impulse towards emancipation, it will remain in exist¬ 
ence until emancipation is a reality; a culture of subversion which 
v/i!I carry wi th It an art, a science, and a cinema of subversion. 


The lack of awareness in regard to these dualities generally leads the 
intellectual to deal with artistic and scientific expressions as they were 
universally conceived by the classes that rule the world, at best intro¬ 
ducing some correction into these expressions. We have not gone 
deeply enough into developing a revolutionary theatre, architecture, 
medicine, psychology and cinema; into developing a culture by and 
for us. The intellectual takes each of these forms of expression as a 
unit to be corrected from within the expression itself, and not from 
without, with its own new methods and models. 


An astronaut or a Ranger mobilises all the scientific resources of imp¬ 
erialism. Psychologists, doctors, politicians, sociologists, mathemat¬ 
icians, and even artists are thrown into the study of everything that 
serves, from the vantage point of different specialities, the preparation 
of an orbital flight or the massacre of Vietnamese; in the long run, all 
of these specialties are equally employed to satisfy the needs of imp¬ 
erialism. In Buenos Aires the army erradicates villas miseria \urban 
shanty towns) and in their place puts up 'strategic hamlets' with urban¬ 
ised setups aimed at facilitating military intervention when the time 
comes.. The revolutionary organisations lack specialised fronts in the 
Establishment's medicine, engineering, psychology and art - not to 
mention the development of our own revolutionary engineering, psy- ‘ 
chology, art and cinema. In order to be effective, all these fields 
must recognise the priorities of each stage; those required by the 
struggle for power or those demanded by the already victorious revol¬ 
ution. Examples: creating a political sensitivity as awareness of the 
need to undertake a political military struggle in order to take power; 
intensifying all the modem resources of medical science to prepare 
people with optimum levels of health and.physical efficiency, ready 
for combat in rural or urban zones; co-ordinating energies to achieve 
a production of ten million tons of sugar, as is happening in Cuba; or 
eloborating an architecture, a city planning, that will be able to with¬ 
stand the massive air raids that imperialism can launch at any time. The 
specific strengthening of each specialty and field subordinate to collec¬ 
tive priorities can fill the empty spaces caused by the struggle for liber¬ 
ation and can delineate with greatest efficacy the role of the intellect¬ 
ual in our time. It is evident that revolutionary mass-level culture and 
awareness can only be achieved after the taking of political power, but 
ii is no less true that the use of scientific and artistic means, together 
V;M:h rncai"r?r!lliofy iT urns, prepares the terrain for the revolution 
to become reality end facilitates the solution of the problems that will 
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The intellectual must find through his action the field in which he can 
rationally perform the most efficient work. Once the front has been 
determined, his next task is to find out within that front exactly what 
is the enemy's stronghold and where and how he must deploy his forces. 
It is in this harsh and dramatic daily search that a culture of the revol¬ 
ution will be able to emerge, the basis which wiM nurture, beginning 
right now, the new man exemplified by Che - not man in the abstract, 
not the 'liberation of man*, but another man, capable of arising from 
the ashes of the old, alienated man that we are and which the new man 
will destroy - by starting to stoke the fire today. 

The anti-imperialist struggle of the peoples of the Third World and of 
their equivalents inside the imperialist countries constitutes today the 
axis of the wo rid revolution. Third cinema is, in our opinion, the 
cinema that recognises in that struggle the most gigantic cultural, 
scientific, and artistic manifestation of our time, the great possibility 
of constructing a liberated personality with each people as the starting 
point - in 0 word, the decolonisation of culture. 


NEO-COLONIAL CONSTRUCTS IN ARGENTINA: 

FIRST AND SECOND CINEMA 

Culture and cinema are national not because they ore located within 
certain geographical limits, but when they respond to the particular 
needs of development and liberation of each people. The cinema 
which is today dominant in our countries, set up to accept and justify 
dependence, the origin of all underdevelopment, can be nothing but a 
dependent and underdeveloped cinema. 

While, during the early history (or the prehistory) of the cinema, it 
was possible to speak of a German, an Italian, or a Swedish cinema 
clearly differentiated and corresponding to specific national character¬ 
istics, today such differences have disappeared. The borders were 
wiped out along with the expansion of US imperialism and the film 
model that it imposed: Hollywood movies. In our times it is hard to 
find a film within the field of commercial cinema, including what is 
known os 'author's cinema', in both the capitalist and socialist coun¬ 
tries, that manages to avoid the models of Hollywood pictures. The 
latter hove such a fast hold that monumental works such os the USSR's 
Bondarchuk's WAR AND PEACE are also monumental examples of the 
submission to oil the propositions Imposed by the US movie industry 
(structure, language, etc) and, consequently, to its concepts. 

The placing of the cinema within US models, even in the formal aspect, 
in language, leads to the adoption of the ideological forms that gave 
rise to precisely that lar>gucige and no other. Even the appropriation of 
models which appear to be only technical, industrial, scientific, etc 
leads to a corKeptuol dependency situation, due to the fact that the 
cinema is on industry, but diffen from other irtdustries in that it has 



been created and organised in order to generate certain ideologies. The 
35mm camera, 24 frames a second, arc lights, and a commercial ploce 
of exhibition for audiences were conceived not to gratuitously transmit 
any ideology, but to satisfy, in the first place, the cultural and surplus 
value needs of a specific ideology, of a specific world-view: that of 
US financial capital. 


The mechanistic takeover of a cinema conceived as a show to be exhib¬ 
ited in large theatres with a standard duration, hermetic structures that 
are born and die on the screen, satisfies, to be sure, the commercial 
interests of the production groups, but it also leads to the absorption of 
forms of the bourgeois world-view which are the continuation of 19th 
century art, of bourgeois art: man is accepted only as a passive and 
consuming object; rather than having his ability to make history rec¬ 
ognised, he is only permitted to read history, contemplate it, listen to 
it, and undergo it. The cinema as a spectacle aimed at a digesting 
object is the highest point that can be reached by bourgeois film making 
The world, existence, and the historic process are enclosed within the 
fra me of a painting, the same stage of a theatre, and the movie screen; 
man is viewed as a consumer of ideology, and not as the creator of 
ideology. This notion is the starting point for the wonderful interplay 
of bourgeois philosophy and the obtaining of surplus value. The result 
is a cinema studied by motivational analysts, sociologists and psycho¬ 
logists, by the endless researchers of the dreams and frustrations of the 
masses, all aimed ot selling movie-life, reality os It is conceived by 
The rulifig classes. 

The first alternative to this type of cinema, which we couid call the 
first cinema, arose with the so-called 'author's cinema', 'expression 
cinema', 'nouvelle vague', 'cinema novo’, or, conventionally, the 
second cinema. This alternative signified a step forward inasmuch os 
it demanded that the film maker be free to express himself in non¬ 
standard language and inasmuch qs it was an attempt at cultural decol¬ 
onisation. But such attempts have already reached, or are about to 
reach, the outer limits of what the system permits. The second cinerria 
filrn maker has remoined "trapped inside the fortress" as Godard put it, 
or is on his way to becoming trcf>ped. The search for a market of 
200, 000 moviegoers in Argentina, a figure that is supposed to cover the' 
costs of an irKlependent local production, the propose of develc^ing o 
mechanism of irxJustrial production parallel to that of the System but 
which would be distributed by rfie System accordir^ to Its own norms, 
the struggle to better the laws protecting the cinema and teydocii^ 'bod 
officials' by 'less bod* etc is a search locking in viable prospects, 
unless you consider viable the prospect of becoming iratitutiondfised os 

'the^ youthful, angry wing of sociefy* - that is^ of neocolonial bed or 
capitalist society. 

Real qitemotives differing from those offered by the System are only 
possible if one of two requirements is fulfilled; making films that the 


System cannot assimilate and which ore foreign to its needs, or making 
films that directly and explicitly set out to fight the System. Neither 
of these requirements fits within the alternatives that are still offered 
by the secorxi cinema, but they can be found in the revolutionary open¬ 
ing towards a cinema outside and against the System, in a cinema of 
li^ration: the third cinema. 


FROM THEIR CINEMA TO OURS: THE THIRD CINEMA 

The cutting off of the intellectual and artistic sectors from the processes 
of national liberation - which, among other things, helps us to urder- 
stand the limitations in which these processes hove been unfolding - 
today tends to disappear in the measure that artists and intellectuals are 
beginning to discover the impossibility of destroying the enemy without 
first joining in a battle for their common interests. The artist is begin¬ 
ning to feel the insufficiency of his nonconformism ar>d individual 
rebellion. And the revolutionary organisations, in turn, are discover¬ 
ing the vacuums that the struggle for power creates in the cultural 
sphere. The prr^lems of film making, the ideological limitations of a 
film maker in a neocolonialised country, etc have thus far constituted 
objective factors in the lack of attention paid to the cinema by the 
people's organisations. NewsjJopers and other printed matter, posters 
and wall propaganda, speeches and other verbal forms of information, 
enlightenment, and politicisation ere still the main means of communi¬ 
cation between the. oiganisations and the vanguard layers of the masses. 
But the new political positions of some film makers and the subsequent 
ojdpearance of films useful for liberation have permitted certain jjolitical 
vanguards to discover the importance of movies. The importarKe is to 
be found in the specific -meaning of films as a form of communication 
and because of their particular characteristics, characteristics that allow 
them to draw audiences of different origins, many of them people who 
might not reqaond favourably to the announcement of a political speech. 
Films offer an effective pretext for gathering on audience, in oddition 
to the ideological message they contain. 

The capacity for synthesis arid the perretrotion of the film image, the 
possibilities offered by the living document and naked rrolity, and the 
power of enlightenment of audiovisual means make the film far more 
effective than any other tool of communication. It is hardly necessary 
to point out thot those films which achieve an intelligent use of the 
| 30 ssibititles the image, adequate dosage of concepts, language and 

structure that flow naturally from each theme, and counterpoints Oi 
audiovisual narration achieve effective results in the politic notion and 
nwbilisation of cadres and even in wo^ with the masses, where this is 

possible. 

The students who raised barricades on the Avenida 18 de Julio in 
Montevideo after the showing of ME GUSTAN LOS ESTUDIANTES ^ 
(Mario Hondler), those who demonstrated and sang the 'Internationale 







in Merida and Caracas after the showing of LA HORA DE LOS 
HORNOS, the growing demand for films such as those made by Santiago 
Alvarez ond the Cuban documentary film movement, and the debates 
and Tneetings that take place after the underground or semipublic show¬ 
ings of third cinema films are the beginning of a twisting and difficult 
road being trovelled in the consumer societies by the mass organisations 
(CINEGlORNALI LlBERl, in Italy, Zengakuren documentaries in Japan 
etc). For the first time in Latin America, organisations are ready and 
willing to employ films for political-cultural ends: the Chilean Partido 
Socialisto provides its cadres with revolutionary film material, while 
Argentine revolutionary Peronist and non-Peronist groups are taking an 
interest in doing likewise. Moreover, OSPAAAL is participatir>g in the 
production and distribution of films that contribute to the anti-imperial¬ 
ist struggle. The revolutionary organisations are discovering the need 
for codres who, among other things, know how to handle a film camera, 
tape recorders, and projectors in the most effective way possible. The 
struggle to seize power from the enemy is the meeting ground of the 
political and artistic vanguards engaged in a common task which is en¬ 
riching to both. 


THE PROGRESS AND DEMYSTIFICATION OF TECHNIQUE 

Some of the circumstonces that delayed the use of films os a revolution¬ 
ary fool until a short time ogo were lack of equipment, technical diffi¬ 
culties, the compulsory specialisation of each phase of work, and high 
costs. The advances that have taken place witf^in eoch specialisation; 
the simplification of movie cameras and tape recorders; improvements 
in the medium Itself, such as rapid film that can be printed in a normol 
light; automatic light meters; improved oudiovisual synchronisation; 
and the spread of know-how by means of specialised magazines with 
large circulations and even through nonspeciolised medio, have helped 
to demystify film making and divest it of that almost magic aura that 
made it seem that films were only within the reach of 'artists', 'geniuses 
and 'the privileged'. Film making is increasingly within the reach of 
larger social layers. Chris Marker experimented in France with groups 
of workers whom he provided with 8mm equipment and some basic inst¬ 
ruction in its hondling. The goal was to have the worker film his way 
of looking at the world, just as if he were writing it. This has opened 
up unheard-of prospects for the cinema; above all, a new conception 
of film making and the significance of art in our times. 


THE CINEMA OF DESTRUCTION AND CONSTRUCTION 

Imperialism and capitalism, whether in the consumer society or in the 
neocolonialised country, veil everything behind a screen of imoges and 
appearances. The image of reality is more important than reality itself, 
if Y.'orld peopled with fantasies arxJ phontoms in which what is 

is clothed in beouty, while beauty is disguised as the hideous, 
oii'so hand, fantasy, the imaginary bourgeois universe replete 
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wifh comfort, equilibrium, sweet reason, order, efficierKy,-and the 
possibility to 'be someone'. And, on the other, the phantoms, we the 
lazy, we the indolent and underdeveloped, we who cause disorder. 
When a neocolonialised person accepts his situation, he becomes a 
Gungha Din, a traitor at the service of the colonialist, an UrKie Tom, 
a class and racial renegade, or a fool, the easygoing servant and 
bumpkin; but, when he refuses to accept his situation of oppression, 
then he turns into a resentful savage, a cannibal. Those who lose sleep 
from fear of the hungry, those who comprise the System, see the revol¬ 
utionary as a bandit, robber, and rapist; the first battle waged against 
them is thus not on a political piarie, but rather in the police context 
of law, arrests, etc. The more exploited a man is, the more he is 
placed on a plane of insignificance. The more he resists, the more he 
is viewed as a beast. This can be seen in AFRICA ADDIO, mode by 
the fascist Jocopettl; the African savages, killer animals, wallow In* 
abject anarchy once they escape from white protection. Tarzan died, 
and in his place were bom Lumumbas ond Lobemgulas, Nkomos, and 
the Madzimbamutos, and this is something that neocolonialism cannot 
forgive. Fantasy has been replaced by phantoms, and man is turrred 
into on extra who dies so Jacopetti can comfortably film his execution. 


I make the revolution; therefore, I exist. This is the starting point for 
the disappearance of fantasy and phantom to make way for living human 
beings. The cinema of the revolution is at the same.time one of destruc¬ 
tion and construction; destruction of the Image that neocolonialism has 
created of Itself and of us, and construetion of a throbbing, living 
reality which recaptures truth In an/ of Its expressions. 


The restitution of things to their real place and meaning Is an eminently 
subversive fact both in the neocolonial situation and in the consumer 
societies. In the former, the seeming ambiguity or pseudo-objectivity 
in newspapers, literature, etc and the relative freedom of the people's 
organisations to provide their own information cease to exist, giving 
way to overt restriction, when it is a auestion of television and radio, 
the two most important System-controlled or monopolised communications 

. media. The events of May 1968 in.France are quite explicit on this 
point. 

In a world where the unreal rules, artistic expression is shoved alorsg 
the channels of fontasy, fiction, language in code, sign Icmguoge and 
messages whispered between the lines. Art is cot off from the concrete 
facts - which; from the neocpionialist standpoint, are accusatory testi¬ 
monies - to turn back on itself, strutting about in a world of abstractions 
and phantoms. Where it becomes 'timeless* and history-less. Vietnam 
can be mentioned, but only far from Vietnam; Latin America can La 
mntioned, but only far enough away from the continent to be irreffect- 
ive, in places where it is depoliticised and where it does not lead to 
action. 


The cinema known as documentary, with all the vastness that the con¬ 
cept has today, from educatiorial films to the reconstruction of a fact¬ 
or a historical event, is perhaps the main basis of revolutionary film 
making. Every image that documents, bears witness to, refutes or 
deepens the truth of a situation is something more than a film Image Or 
purely artistic fact; it becomes something which the System finds in¬ 
digestible. 

Testimony about a national reality is also an inestimable means of dia¬ 
logue and knowledge on the world plane. No internationalist form of 
struggle can be carried out successfully If there is not a mutual ex¬ 
change of experiences among the people, if the people do not succeed 
in breaking out of the Baiccnisation on the international, continental, 
and national planes which imperialism is striving to maintain. 


PERFECT CINEMA? PPv^CTICE AND MISTAKES 

The model of the perfect work of art, the fully rounded film structured 
according to the metrics imposed by bourgeois culture, its theoreticians 
and critics, has served to inhibit the film' maker in the dependent coun¬ 
tries, especially when he has attempted to erect similar models in a 
reality which offered him neither the culture, the techniques, nor the 
most primary elements for success. The culture of the metropolis kept 
the age-old secrets that had given life to Its models; the transposition 
of the latter to the neocolonlal reality was always a mechanism of 
alienation, since it was not possible for the qrt^Ist of the dependent 
country to absorb, in a few years, the secrets of a culture ond society 
elaborated through the centuries in completely different historical cir¬ 
cumstances. The attempt In the sphere of film making to match the 
pictures of the ruling countries generally ends in failure, given the 
existence of two disparate historical realities. And.such unsuccessful 
attempts lead to feelings of frustration and inferiority. Both these feel¬ 
ings arise in the first place from the fear of taking risks along completely 
new roads which are almost a total denial of 'their cinema'. A fear of 
recognising the particularities and limitations of a dependency situation 
in order to discover the possibilities inherent in that situation by finding 
ways of overcoming it which would of necessity be original. 


The existence of a revolutionary cinema is inconceivable without the 
constant and methodical exercise of practice, search, and experimen¬ 
tation. It even means committing the new film maker to take chances 
on the unknown, to leap into space at times, exposing himself to fail¬ 
ure as does the guerrilla who travels along paths that he himself opens 
up with machete blows. The possibility of discovering and inventing 
film forms and structures that serve a more profound vision of our reality 
resides in the ability to place oneself on the outside limits of the fam¬ 
iliar, to make one's way amid constant dangers. 

Oiir time is one of hypothesis rather than of thesis, a time of works in 







process - unfinished, ur>ordered, violent works mode with the camera 
in one hand and a rock in the other. Such works cannot be assessed 
according to the traditional theoretical and critical canons. The ideas 
for our film theory and criticism will come to life through inhibition- 
removing practice and experimentation. "Knowledge begins with 
practice. After acquiring theoretical knowledge through practice, it 
is necessary to return to practice." (Mao Tse-Tur»g, On Practice). 
Once he has embarked upon this practice, the revolutionary film maker 
will have to overcome countless obstacles; he will experience the 
loneliness of those who aspire to the praise of the System's promotion 
media only to find that those media are closed to him. As Godard 
would say, he will cease to be a bicycle champion to become an anon¬ 
ymous bicycle rider, Vietnamese style, submerged in a cruel and pro¬ 
longed war. But he will also discover that there is a receptive 
audience that looks upon his work as something of its ov/n, that makes 
it part of its own existence, and that is ready to defend him in a way 
that it would never do with any world bicycle champion. 


CINEMA GROUP AS GUERRILLA GROUP 

In this long war, with the camera cs our rifle, we do In fact fT>ove into 
a guerrilla activity. This is why the work of a film-guerrilla group is 
governed by strict disciplinary norms as to both work methods and sec¬ 
urity. A revolutionary film group is in the same situotion as a guerrilla 
unit; it cannot grow strong without military structures and command 
concepts. The group exists as a network of complementary responsibil¬ 
ities, as the sum and synthesis of abilities, inasmuch as it operates 
harmonically with a leadership that centroiises planning work and 
maintains its continuity. Experience shows that it is not easy to moin- 
fain the cohesion of a group when it is bombarded by tfie System end its 
chain of accomplices frequently disguised as 'progressives', when there 
are no immediate and spectacular outer incentives and the members 
must undergo the discomforts and tensions of work that is done under¬ 
ground and distributed clandestinely. Many abandon their responsibil¬ 
ities because they underestimate them or because they measure them 
with values appropriate to System cinema ond net underground cinema. 
The birth of internal conflicts is a reality present in any group, whether 
or not it possesses ideological maturity. The lock of awareness of such 
an inner conflict on the psychological or personality plane, etc, the 
lack of maturity in dealing with problems of relationships, at times 
leads to ill feeling and rivalries that in turn cause real clashes going 
beyond ideological or objective differences. All of this means that a 
basic condition is an awareness of the problems of interpersonal relat¬ 
ionships, leadership and areas of competence. What is needed is to 
speak cleorly, marx off work areas, assign responsibilities and take on 
the job as a rigorous militancy. 

Guerrilla film making proletarianises the film worker and breaks down 
the intellectual oristocracy that the bourgeoisie grants to its followers. 


In a word, it democratises. The film maker's tie with reality mokes him 
more a port of his p>eopie. Varrguard layers and even masses particifxite Ch 

collectively in the work when they realise that it is the continuity of 
their daily struggle. LA HORA DE LOS HORNOS shov/s how a film 
can be made in hostile circumstances when it has the support and coll¬ 
aboration of militants and cadres from the people. 

The revolutionary film maker acts with a radically new vision of the 
role of the producer, teamwork, tools, details, etc. Above all, he 
supplies himself at all levels in order to produce his films, he equips 
himself at all levels, he learns how to handle the manifold techniques 
of his croft. His most valuable possessions are the tools of his trade, 
which form part and parcel of his need to communicate. The camera is 
the inexhaustible expropriator of image-weapons; the projector, a gun 
that can shoot 24 frames per second. 

Each member of the group should be familiar, at least in a general way, 
with the equipment being used: he must be prepared to replace another 
In any of the phases of production. The myth of irreplaceable techni¬ 
cians must be exploded. 

The whole group must grant great importance to the minor details of the 
production and the security measures needed to project A lack of 
foresight which In conventional film makina would ao ur^noticed can 
render virtually useless weeks or months of work. And a failui-e in 
guerrilla cirkemo, just os in the guerriita stnjggle itself, can meon the 
loss of a work or a complete change of plaris. ‘‘In a guerrilla struggle 
the concept of failure is present a thousand times over, and victor/ a 
myth that only a revolutionary can dream. ’* (Che Guevera, Guerro dc 
guerrillas). Every member of the group must have on ability to take 
care of details; discipline; speed; arid, above oil, the willingness to 
overcome the weaknesses of comfort, old habits, and the whole climate 
of pseudonormatity behind which the warfare cf everyday life is hidden. 

Each fil m is a different operation, a different job requiring variations 
In methods in order to confuse or refrain from alerting the enemy, esp¬ 
ecially as the processing laboratories are still in his hands. 


The success of tfie work depends to a great extent on the group's ability 
to rremoin silent, on its permanent wariness, a condition that Is difficult 
to ochieve in a situation in which apparently nothing is happenirvg and 
the film maker has been accustomed to telling all and sundry about 
everything that he*s doing because the bourgeoisie has trained him pre¬ 
cisely on such a basis of prestige and promotion. The watchword 
'constant vigilance, constant wariness, constant mobility' has profound 
validity for guerrilla cinema. You have to give the appearance of 
working on various projects, split up the materials for processing, use 
go-betweens, mix The Arterial with other materials, put it together, 
take it apart, confuse, neutralise, and throw off the track. All of this 
IS necessary os long as the group doesn'^t have its own processing equip- 







ment, no matter how rudimentary, and there remain certain possibilities 
in the traditional laboratories. 

Group-level co-operation between different countries can serve to 
assure the completion of a film or the execution of certain phases of 
work that may not be possible in the country of origin. To this should 
be added the need for a reception centre for file materials to be used 
by the different groups and the perspective of co-ordination, on a con¬ 
tinentwide or even worldwide scale, of the continuity of work in each 
country: periodic regional or international gatherings to exchange ex¬ 
periences, contributions, joint planning of work, etc. 


PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION OF THE THIRD CINEMA 

At least in the earliest stages, the revolutionary film maker and the work 
groups will be the sole producers of their films. They must bear the res- 
ponsibili^/ of finding ways to obtain the economic means to facilitate the 
continuity of work. Guerrilla cinema still doesn't have enough experi¬ 
ence to set down standards in this area; what experience there is has 
shown, above all, the ability to make use of the coricrete situation in 
each country. But, regardless of what these situatioris may be, the pre¬ 
paration of a film cannot be undertaken without a parallel study of its 
future audience and, consequently, a plan to recover the financial 
investment. Here, once again, the need arises of closer ties between 
political and artistic vanguards, since this also serves for the joint study 
of forms of production, exhibition, and continuity. 

A guerrilla film can be aimed only at the distribution mechanisms prov¬ 
ided by the revolutionary organisations, including those invented or 
discovered by the film maker himself. Production, distribution, and 
economic possibilities for survival must form part of a single strategy. 

The solution of the problems faced in each of these areas will encourage 
other people to Join in the work of guerrilla filrh making, which will en¬ 
large its ranks and thus make it less vulnerable. 

* • 

The distribution of guerrilla films in Latin America is still in swaddling 
clothes, while System reprisals ore already a legalised foct. Suffice it 
to note in Argentina the raids that hove occurred during some showings 
and the recent film suppression low of a clearly fascist character, in 
Brazil the ever-increasing restrictions placed upon the most militant 
comrades of cinema novo, and in Venezuela the banning and license 
cancellation of LA HORA DE LOS HORNOS; almost all over the 
continent censorship prevents any possibility of public distribution. 

I 

Without revolutionary films and a public that asks for them, any attempt 
to open up r»w ways of distribution would be doomed to failure. But 
both of these already exist in Latin America. The appearance of the 
films opened ip a road which in some countries, such os ArgentirKi, 
occurs through showings in apartments and houses to oudierKes of never 


more than 25 people; in other countries, such as Chile, films are 
shown in parishes, universities, or cultural centres (of which there are 
fewer every day); and, in the case of Uruguay, showings were given 
in Montevideo's biggest movie theatre to an audience of 2,500 people, 
who filled the theatre and made every showing an impassioned anti¬ 
imperialist event. But the prospects on the continental plane indicate 
that the possibility for the continuity of a revolutionary cinema rests 
upon the strengthening of rigorously underground base structures. 

Practice Implies mistakes and failures.* Some comrades will let them¬ 
selves be carried away by the success and impunity with which they 
present the first showings and will tend to relax security measures, 
while others will go in the opposite direction of excessive precautions 
or fearfulness, to such an extent that distribution remains circumscribed, 
limited to a few groups of friends. Only concrete experience in each 
country will demonstrate which are the best methods there, which do 
not always lend themselves to application in other situations. 

In some places it will be possible to build infrastructures connected to 
political, student, worker, and other oiganisations, while in others it 
will be more suitable to sell prints to organisations which will take 
charge of obtaining the funds necessary to pay for each print (the cost 
of the print plus a small margin). This method, wherever possible, 
would appear to be the most viable, because It permits the decentral¬ 
isation of distribution; makes possible a more profourtd political use of 
the film; and permits the recovery, through the sale of more prints, of 
the funds invested in the production. It is true that in many countries 
the organisations still are not fully aware of the importance of this work, 
or, if they are, may lack the means to undertake it. In such cases other 
methods can be used: the delivery of prints to encourage distribution 
ond a box-office cut to the organisers of each showing, etc. The ideal 
goal to be achieved would be producing and distributing guerrilla films 
with funds obtained from expropriations of the bourgeoisie - that is, the 
bourgeoisie would be financing guerrilla cinema with a bit of the sur¬ 
plus value that it gets from the people. But, as long as the goal is no 
more than a middle or long-range aspiration, the alternatives open to 
revolutionary cinema to recover production and distribution costs are to 
some extent similar to those obtained for conventional cinema; every 
spectator should pay the same amount as he pays to see System cinema. 
Financing, subsidising, equipping, arxJ supporting revolutionary cinema 
are political responsibilities for revolutionary organisations and militants. 
A film can be made, but if its distribution does not allow for the recovery 
of the costs, it will be difficult or impossible to make a second film. 


* The raiding of a Buenos Aires union and the arrest of dozens of persons 
resulting from a bod choice of projection site and the large number of 
people invited. 




The 16mm film circuits in Europe (20000 exhibition centres In Sweden, 
30 000 in France, etc) are not the best example for the neocolonialised 
countries, but they are nevertheless a complement to be kept in mind 
for fund raising, especially in a situation in which such circuits can 
play an important role in publicising the struggles in the Third World, 
increasingly related as they are to those unfolding in the metropolis 
countries. A film on the Venezuelan guerrillas will say more to a 
European public than 20 explanatory pamphlets, and the same is true 
for us with a film on the May events in France or the Berkeley, USA, 
student struggle. / 

A Guerrilla Films International? And why not? Isn't it true that a kind 
of r>ew international isarising through the Third World struggles; through 
OSPAAAL and the revolutionary vanguards of the consumer societies? 


THE CINEMA ACT: SPECTATORS AND PROTAGONISTS 

A guerrilla cinema, at this stage still within the reach of limited layers 
of the population, is, nevertheless, the only cinema of the masses poss¬ 
ible today, since it is the only one involved with the interests, aspirat¬ 
ions and prospects of the vast majority of the people. Every important 
film produced by a revolutionary cinema will be, explicit or not, a 
national event of the masses. 

The cinema of the masses, which is prevented from reaching beyond the 
sectors representing the masses, provokes with each showing, as in a 
revolutionary military incursion, a liberated space, a decolonised terri¬ 
tory. The showing can be turned into a kind of political event, which, 
according to Fanon, could be "a liturgical act, a privileged occasion 
for human beings to hear and be heara. " 

Militant cinema must be able to extract the infinity of new possibilities 
that open up for it from the conditions of proscription imposed by the 
System. The attempt to overcome neocolonial oppression calls for the 
invention of forms of communication; it opens up the possibility. 

Before and during the making of LA HORA DE LOS HORNOS we tried 
out various methods for the distribution of revolutionary cinema - the 
little that we had mode up to then. Each showing for militants, middle- 
level cadres, activists, workers and university students became - without 
our having set ourselves this aim beforehand - a kind of enlarged cell 
meeting of which the films were a part but not the most important factor. 
We thus discovered a new facet of cinema: the participation of people 
who, until then, were considered spectators. At times, security reasons 
obliged us to try to dissolve the group of participants as soon as the 
showing wos over, and we I'ealised that the distribution of that kind of 
film iiad Kstle meaning if it was not complemented by the participation 
of the comrades, if a dcbat?; was not opened on the themes suggested by 
the films. 
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We also discovered that every comrade who attended such showings did 
so with full awareness that he was infringing the System's laws and ex¬ 
posing his personal security to eventual repression. This person was no 
longer a spectator; on the contrary, from the moment he decided to 
attend the showing, from the moment he lined himself up on this side by 
taking risks and contributing his living experience to the meeting, he 
became an actor, a more Important protagonist than those who appeared 
in the films. Such a person was seeking other committed people like 
himself, while he, in turn, became committed to them. The spectator 
made way for the actor, who sought himself in others. 

Outside this space which the films momentarily helped to liberate, 
there was nothing but solitude, noncommunication, distrust, and fear; 
within the freed space the situation turned everyone into accomplices 
of the act that was unfolding. The debates arose spontaneously. As we 
gained in experience, we incorporated into the showing various ele¬ 
ments (a stage production) to reinforce the themes of the films, the 
climate of the showing, the 'disinhiblting' of the partlcipatits, and the 
dialogue: recorded music or poems, sculpture and paintings, posters, 
a programme director who chaired the debate and presented the film 
and the comrades who were speaking, a glass of wine, a few mate's,etc. 
We realised that we had at hand three very valuable factors: 

1) The participant comrade, the man-actor-accomplic'“ who responded 
to the summons; 

2) The free space where that man expressed his concerns ana ideas, be¬ 
came politicised, and started to free himself; and 

3) The film, importanr only as a detonator or pretext. 


We concluded from these data that a film could be much more effective 
if it were fully aware of these factors and took on the task of subordin¬ 
ating its own form, structure, language, and propositions to that act and 
to those actors - to put it another way, if it sought its own liberation in 
the subordination and insertion in the others, the principal protagonists 
of life. With the correct utilisation of the time that that group of actor- 
personages offered us with their diverse histories, the use of the space 
offered by certain comrades, and of the films themselves, it was necess¬ 
ary to try to transform time, energy, and work into freedom-giving 
energy. In this way the idea began to grow of structuring what we dec¬ 
ided to call the film act, the film action, one of the forms which we 
believe assumes great importance in affirming the line of a third cinema. 
A cinema whose first experiment is to be found, perhaps on a rather shaky 
level, in the second and third parts of LA HORA DE LOS HORNOS 
('Acto para la liberacidn'; above all, starting with 'La resistencia' and 
'Violencia y liberacidn'). 

"Comrades (we said at the start of 'Acto para la liberacidn), this is not 
just a film showing, nor is it a show; rather, it is, above all, A MEET¬ 
ING - an act of anti-imperialist unity; this is a place only for those who 
feel identified with this struggle, because here there is no room for spec* 
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tators or for accomplices of the enemy; here there is roorh only for the 
authors and protagonists of the process to which the film atten^ts to 
bear witness and to deepen. The film is the pretext for dialogue, for 
the seeking and finding of wills. It Is a report that we place before 
you for your consideration, to be debated after the showing. 

"The conclusions (we said at another point in the second part) to which 
you may arrive as the real authors and protagonists of this history are 
important. The experiences arid conclusions that we hove assembled 
have a relative worth; they ore of use to the extent that they are use¬ 
ful to you, who are the present and future of liberation. But most im¬ 
portant of all Is the action that may arise from these conclusions, the 
unity on the basis of the facts. This is why the film stops here; it opens 
out to you so that you can continue it." 

\ 

The film act means an ppen-ended film; it is essentially a way of 
learning. ' 

“The first step in the process of knowledge is the first contact with the 
things of the outside world, the stage of sensations (in a film,, the living 
fresco of image and sound;. The second step is the synthesising of the 
data provided by the sensations; their ordering and elaboration; the 
stage of concepts, judgements, opinions, and deductions (in the film, 

^he announcer, the reportings, the didactics, or the narrator vA\o leads 
the projection act).. And then comes the third stage, that of knowledge. 
The active role cf.knowledge is expressed not only in the active leap 
from sensory to rational knowledge, but. and what is even more Impor¬ 
tant, in the leap from rational knowledge to .revolutionary practice. 

. .1 The practice of the transformation of the world. . . . This,: in gen¬ 
eral terms, Is the dialectical materialist theory of the unity of know¬ 
ledge and action^ (Mao Tse-Tung, On Practice). (In the projection 
of. the fllrh act, .the participation of the comrades, the action proposals 
that arise, and the actions themselves that.will take place later). 

Moreover, each projection of a film.act presupposes a different setting, 
since the space where it takes place, the materials that go to make it 
. up (dctors-participants), and the historic time in which it takes place 
are never the same. This means that the result of each projection act 
will depend on those who organise it, on those who participate in it, 
and on the time and place; the possibility of introducing variations, 
additions, and changes is unlimited. The screening.of a film act will 
alwoys e)^ress in or»e way or another the historical situation in which 
it takes place; its perspectives are not exhausted in the struggle for 
power but will instead continue after the taking of power to strengthen 
the revolution. 

CATEGORIES OF THE THIRD CINEA/\A 

• “ - * 

The man of the third cinema, be it guerrilla cinema or a film oct, with 


the infinite categories that they contain (film letter, film poem. Film 
essay, film pamf^let, film report, etc), ddove all counters the him 
industry of a cinema of charcx:ters with one of therpes, that of iixlivid- 
uals with that of masses, that of the author with that of the operative 
group, one of neocolonial misinformation with one of information, one 
of escape with one that recaptures the truth, that of passivity with that 
of aggressions. To an institutionalised cinema, he counterposes a 
guerrilla cinema; to movies as shows, he opposes a film act or action; 
to a cinema of destruction, one that is both destructive and constructive; 
to a cinema made for the old kind of human being, for them, he opposes 
a cinema fit for a new kind of human being, for what each one of us has 
the possibility of becoming. 

The decolonisation of the film maker and of Films will be simultaneous 
acts to the extent that each contributes to collective decolonisation. 

The battle begins without, against the enemy who attacks us, but also 
within, against the ideas and models of the enemy to be found inside 
each one of us. Destruction and construction. Decolonising action 
rescues with its practice the purest and most vital impulses. It opposes 
to the colonialisation of minds the revolution of consciousness. The 
viorld is scrutinised, unravelled, rediscovered. People are witness to 
a constant astonishment, a kind of secoixl birth. They recover their 
early ingenuity, their c<^>acity for adventure; their lethargic capacity 
for indigrKition comes to life. 

Freeing a foibldden trurii means settii^ free the possibility of indignat¬ 
ion and subversion. Our truth, that of the new man who builds himself 
by getting rid of oil the defects that.still weigh him down, is a bomb of 
inexhaustible power and, at the some time, the only real possibility of 
life. Within this attempt, the revolutionory film maker ventures with 
his subversive observation, sensibility, imagination, and realisation. 

The great themes - the history of the country, love and unlove between 
combatants, the efforts of a people that comes awake - all this is reborn 
before the lens of the decolontsed camera. The film mdcer feels free 
for the first-time. He discovers rtiat, within Ihe System, nothing fits, 
white outside of and against the System, everythirig fits, because every¬ 
thing remains to be done. What appeared yesterday as d preposterous 
adventure,, as we said at the beginning. Is posed today as on inescapable 
need and possibility. 

Why films and not some other form of artistic communication? If we 
choose films os the centre of our propositions and debate, it is because 
that is our work front and because the birth of o third cinema means, at 
least for us, the most important revolutionary artistic event of our times. 


October 1969 









’Towards a third cinema* and LA HCRA DE LOS HORNOS repre- ^ 
‘^ent a third world breakthrough as remarkable as that of Fanon - it has 
drummed fear into the heart of the western civilised Establishment. 
While Vietnamese guerrillas break the bock of the US military mach¬ 
ine, guerrilla camera crews throughout Asia and Latin America are 
breaking the back of its even mere powerful propaganda machine. V/e, 
as the allies cf this new movement, have to seek both the underlying 
theoretical premise of Its emergence, and its parallels in the West. It’s 
no use cr/ing any more -fWe‘re fucked over by the media'.' - our task is 
to build an alternctive. 

> 

The present conjuncture in Latin America is characterised by a political 
and ideological crisis of the ruling oligarchies. The crisis is political 
because the repressive forces needed to maintain the status quo are ten¬ 
ding more and more towards physical coercion, ie towards the open 
suppression of imminent insurrection. The crisis is ideological because 
the consciousness of colonisation instilled by centuries of foreign dom¬ 
ination, is being shattered by the consciousness of national liberation. 
The propaganda of US imperialism is becoming more strident, more des¬ 
perate, os it seeks to hold back giant historical forces behind the Stars 
and Stripes. 

Within the framework of this crisis, the emancipative forces in Latin 
America have located and exposed new chinks in a seemingly indest¬ 
ructible system. There has been a breakthrough in theory and practice. 
New weapons are being brought into the anti-imperialist struggle - 
radio, cinema, pirate printing presses, even videotape. Comrodes in 
Germany hove supplied the theoretical basis for this explosion in the 
use cv media - they posit the means of production of the 'consciousness 
industry' os the pritKtpal acton on the ideological stage, rather than 
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images and sounds. In the same way Marx was able to dispose of the 
humanist mystification of man as the centre of history - he shov/ed that 
it was men cloaked in their economic roles (determined by the means 
of social production) that formed the substance of historical develop¬ 
ment. ' « 

The primary counter-position of this theoretical v/ork is that 'mass 
communications', as controlled by the ruling oligarchies, are a cont¬ 
radiction in terms. Mass communication means a free flow of inform¬ 
ation between the point of transmission and the point of reception - os 
Enzensburger points out {'Constituents for a Theory of the Media', New 
Left Review No.64), transistor radios ore essentially tv/o-way systems. 
It is only the prevailing interests that pervert this dual essence, turning 
communication (dialogue) into propaganda (monologue). In fact these 
interests seek to destroy moss consciousness, by isolating and colonising 
individuals. 


The second counter-position is that media as currently deployed do not 
represent a vast, all-powerful conspiracy - they ore subject to the same 
contradictions as capitalism itself. Specifically, the mobi!isIr>g power 
of the media, their dependence on sensation and violence, is directly 
incompatible with the peace'-keeping efforts of the State and its mili¬ 
tary arms. The US is not only exporting peanut butter ana cranberry 
pie in its ideological war on Latin America - It is also forced to export 
the Vietnam war, campus riots, ghetto explosions and other afflictions. 




This is the theory underlining Solanos' strategy forx; 'guer'-illa cinema'. 
This strategy calls for a two-pronged attack on tf^ prevailing system of 
communications - at the point of production, and'at the point of distri¬ 
bution. 




OWNERSHIP OF THE MEANS OF PRODUCTION 


Guerrilla cinema units expropriate the means of-production from the 
ruling interests - by grabbing their own cameras, tape recorders, pro¬ 
jectors and even developing/printing apparatus, they never have to 
enter the cycle of production established by the System. This cuts the 
dangers of surveillance (censorship), and removes the economic sanc¬ 
tions of high rental prices. 'Camera-running' has become the stock- 
in-trade of these guerrilla units. 


In ideological terms, the point of production is the open end of a one¬ 
way system of communication - it is in front of the camera that the 
ideological forces fight for dominance in the final image (quite apart 
from the structure imposed on this image by the lens apparatus and 
chemical process of development). It is the proletarian world view cf 
the guerrilla film maker, coupled with a comprehension of his means 
of production, that enables him to stamp his films with this same prole¬ 
tarian view, and thus moke them irrecuperable'by the class enemy. 
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Solanos is a little vague here in his discussion of the role of the third 
world intellectual: he doesn't openly contrast the obligations of the 
intellectuals with their privileges. The intellectual has either a prol“ 
otarian world view, or he w'ttingly/unwittingly subscribes to the pre¬ 
vailing ideology, and hence upholds the status quo. This stake in the 
status quo (especially for western intellectuals) is reflected in numer¬ 
ous ways - in the fear of violence, in the fear of unemployment 
(blacklisted journalists, for Example), and ultimately in the fear of the 
masses themselves - the fear!of losing one's voice in the babble of mass 
insurrection, of losing the.cfuthority that theory bestows, and practice 
destroys. Thus Solanos is open to criticism when he mentions the two 
kinds of art - theirs and oOra. He is still talking in the past tense, as 
an artist, and not as a revolutionary' who is willing to reject all art if 
the struggle demands it. 

i ' , 

OWNERSHIP OF THE MEANS OF DISTRIBUTION 

The guerrilla unit either exchanges prints of its films with organisations 
It can trust, or it screens the films themselves in what Solanas calls 
'cinema-acts'. By this mebns it avoids once again the enemy's cycle of 
distribution (and the economic exploitation and politically debilitating 
promotion that this implies),- and is able to control the conditions of the 
screening. On the pretext of a film showing, militants and potential 
rrilitcnts are assembled together on fheir own home ground such a sit¬ 
uation can be explosive. . .' 

Again in ideological terrris, the 'cinema act' achieves the revolutionary 
aim of opening up the other end of a previously one-way system of com¬ 
munication, making it two-way. In the cinerria act, it is not only the 
film, that speaks - in fact, the fllrn is little niore than a trigger for dis- 

cussicnl 
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Thus the militant film maker, who controls his ownmeans of prodixtion 
and distribution, has placed these in the hands of the people. With 
them he manufoctures-images and sounds which arc-valid reflections of . 
the people, of their struggle and hopes. The practice of militant cin¬ 
ema has effectively destroyed the notions of ii^piration, of ortistic 
integrity etc (notions that.were destroyed theoretically by Benjamin 
over forty years ago) by reversing the film maker's frame of reference 
- he is not socrificing his talents to the people; in fact, it is the 
people (in both their essence and appearance) who constitute his films. 
The subjectivity of the artist has been destroyed by the objectivity of a 

lens. X 
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WESTERN PARALLELS < 

Solanos otkI the third world have pioneered the practice of militant 
cinemo, but revolutionaries in the west hove been quick to follow on. 
There are now groups in the US, France, Germany, Italy, Belgium and 


Britain. It is their job to mediate points of struggle f6 other sectors of 
the movement - they are independent of ar>d in opposition to the estab¬ 
lished media netwoi^s. Their cinetrocts cover street fighting, marches, 
industrial strikes, student strikes, rent strikes, as well os the undistorted 
human face of emancipative struggle. Their screenings are classical 
'cinema-acts' - in occupied colleges, factory canteens, street comers. 
(To reach the working class, they are forced to work in close co-oper¬ 
ation with either the CP or trade unions (whichever il the stronger) - 
these are their legitimate means of support. But before overcoming the 
conservative outlooks of these bodies, they are forced to rely on work 
within the film industry, and the support of politically sympathetic 
groups on the left. Perhaps the desperate financiol state of Britain's 
; Cirrerrra Action should be signalled in this context)..,’ 

So much for the general description of militant cinerrw, but v/hat of 
Solanos' personal achievement? Obviously he is in danger of being 
swallowed by the patronage of we,<;tem intellectuals - as happened to 
his unfortunate predecessor, Glauber Rocha. LA HORA DE LOS 
r HORNOS was treated in Paris with all the tenderness given a precious 
, orchid in a hot house. It was displayed for the gratification of the dis¬ 
criminating in a chic Parisian film studio, and Solanos' vigorous cam¬ 
paign of political promotion was limited, as far as l-know, to film 
magazines. When first shown, the film was the sensation of the Pesaro 
Festival, one of the more enlightened of the institutions used to recup- 
. erate cultural deviotions and defuse them of subversive pcliricc! 
qualities. 


A favourite technique of apologist critics is to revert to an analysis of 
the images end sounds, rather than or the means of .production. Thus an 
imposing edifice of implicit political effectiveness can be built (in terms 
of signifiers) as well as the explicit statements of political signifieds. 
Another technique is to seize on third world films and transmute them 
into art objects, ie into depoliticised articles of consumption. The im¬ 
posed form of entertainment changes the content of the film - hence the 
eauivocal character of discussina Solanas in this film magazine. 


Lenin's dictum that 'we must dream' is behind Solanos' ecstatic vision 
of the 'new man'., but certainly not behind his particular species of mil- 
. itant cinema. The manufacture of political metaphors has fallen into 
the. hands of the 'artists' - film makers with urgent political priorities 
> are more concerned with organisation, than edification. This is not to 
' deny the role of the Glauber Rocha's of this world - it is merely to 
define their sphere of influer>ce. 


The final call. Obviously militant cinema is a contradiction in media - 
i . it is best suited to video. Video is fast, cheap, and easily distributed - 
at the moment the means of production is only financially prohibitive, 
not technically. Perhaps Solanas'message is test translated os: 'Forward 
\ to Guerrilla Video International!' 

'JOHN /MTTHEWS 
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The following is a orief Iook at colonial cir.er.a, by which I mean 
Western cinema dealing with the ’natives* before the emergence of the 
Third World, countries. Cinema at this time was roughly a reflection 
of the balance of power in the world. Since Third World countries 
could not speak for themselves, Europeans monox>olised the presentation 
of these peoples to themselves. Concerned to maintain their domin¬ 
ation, the colonising countries used cinema, as a reflection of tneir 
dominant ideology, to assert it. 

Colonial cinema therefore had a dual role: l) To distort the 
image cf colonised people in crier to justify to Western public opin¬ 
ion the policy cf cclenisaticn; the 'natives’ had therefore to be 
portrayed as sub-hur:an; ?; To convince the ’natives* that their col¬ 
onial ’mother’ protected them from their owTi savagery and from the 
unhappiness which was their essential state of mind. 


As far as Algeria is concerned, one can divide colonial cinema into 
two periods: 

1. From 1897 to 19^5 

Between 1897 and 19^5* the whole of the Maghreb (North Africa) was 
seen by colonial cinema as a monolithic bloc with no distinction 
between Algeria, Tunisia and Morocco. This cinema reinforced the 
image of the area represented by tourist posters with their camels, 
palm trees and belly dancers. In 1897% Melies made Le Musulman rig- 
olo (The comic Moslem), where the Arab appears as a strange creature 


for the amusement of European audiences; later he made Alj Barbouyou 






in the same vein. In 1905, Mesguish, a French director born in N rth 
Africa, directed Ali bouff’‘-a I’huile (Ali swallows fat). Me'^guish 

was one cf the only directors to film newsreel material, such as 
Pri^re de Muezzin and *^rch^ arabe ^ and he seems to have been more 
concerned with reality than other directors cf colonial cinema. 

This latter was all mystification, representing-the Maghret 
as a mythical area without either a historical or a social id^nti'y: 
a sunny land ripe for adventure where the /o'abs are happy mcr/-“^ys 
praising Allah for sending them the civilising influence cf Fr-ncn 
colonialism. The question of Algerian naticnallsm is cf course never 
touched upon, since the colonists are there by divine right. Arabs 
frequently pull knives on the virtuous Europeans, but only ’tc steal 
from them. 

Jn the 1920s and 1930 g film producers pandered to the French 
public’s fondness for seeing brawls and fights to the death w*ith t 
’evil Arabs’. Audiences were provided with a rationalisation fcr 
oppressive machinery of colonialism, and French cinema ere iteu and 
nourished an ignorance cf and 
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egy cf aggression. Le sang d’Alla h^ made i 
Bourgeois, -is a typical example. 

Cn average, fifteen films a year were 
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this period. This did not mean, of course, that tnere was ar.y attempt 
to create a film industry there, since completicn work on the films 
was done in Europe. Algeria, like the rest of the Maghoreb, remetined 
a location for exotic adventures, like Duvivier’s le Mok# or 

Feyder’s Le grand jeu . It is interesting to note that censorship 
intervened to prevent any suggestion of Arab nationalism. Fcr 
example, the sentence ’The people of the Rif (countryside) defend 
their land’ was cut from Le grand jeu , though it had almost cer¬ 
tainly no political significance in the context of the film. 

2. From 19^5 to 195^ 

The politicea movement in Algeria grew rapidly, particularly after 
the massacre of 8 May 19^5. Film-makers shooting in Algeria, such 
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as Serge de Poligny ( Le soif des homines ), were advised by the col¬ 
onial authorities tc avoid filming 'pillaging Arabs and armed sett- 
lers* *. When things se^ed quieter, films like Rene Clair's Belles 
de nuit could be made. Clair's film did not avoid the usual cliches 
about the sexual sadism of t'he Arabs, and of course it was in no way 
concerned with the social or economic problems of the Maghreb. More 
significantly, a few months before the start of the Algerian rev¬ 
olution in Prance was represented at the Cannes festival by 

Robert Cioomak's racialist re-make of Le grand jeu , which was charac¬ 
terises by the usual cliches about co'uragecus legionaries and ccwardl;y 
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was praised by the critics, only 
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'ew - like Georges 


Ladou: - pointing cut that its basic falsification was dangerously 
ffensive at a time when the anti-colcnialiot forces were mistering. 
There were some attempts to get closer to the Lcrtn African 
reality. In 19^7, for instance, Andre Zvoboda made I>a septi^me porte , 
adapted from a Morcccan legend. The film was made in t'wo versions: 
Frer.cn, vitn a commentary by Lean Cocteau, and ■ • 

featuring tne actress Keltoiun, later to appear in Lakhdar Hanina's 
Vent ies Aures . But as an ethnographic view of IJortr. /.frica, the 

'■filr. i: like others of its kind, poZ itically iufcicus in the sense that 
it avoids'aiiy hint of political realities. 

Two years after the outbreak of the Algerian war, Maurice Bataill 
and Claude Veillot nad this tc say in their took Les caru^ras sous le 
soleil: 'The net result of 3^ years of film in North Africa is not 
just meagre, it is skeletal. But locking back may not oe a useless 
exercise; the future film-makers of North Africa will be able tc 

draw lessons from the past...' Which is what they have done. 

• • « 

The Algerian Revolution in French and World Cinesna 


1. French Cinema . .. 

V 

One might have thought that French cinema would go through a period 
of self-questioning after the failure of colonial cinema to show any¬ 
thing of the reality of the Maghreb and particularly after the 
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Algerians had demonstrated, through armed struggl^i their identity 
as a nation. In fact, there were no more than a few discreet hints 
about the situation of French cinema in relation to what was happening 

X 

in Algeria. As Roger Tailleur wrobe in 1962 in Posibif , comment.ing 
on a scene in Agn^s Varda's Cleo de 5 ^ 7 which features a radio 
broadcast about the Algerian war: 'Poor French cinema, poor little 
casbrabed cinema where bhe screening in bhe silence of a dark room 
of a*simple radio broadcast seems be be uniquely daring, and where 
we feeT surprised on hearing ib bo fear bhe presence, in bhe dark, 
of a possible censor.’ 

Indeed, one would be harci put tc finu a trench film vmch -.•.ais 
on any but a superficial lev^i with tne origins anu nature c.. cne 
war or the Algerian cause. Frei.eh -makers lockea at t.ne efiects 

of bhe war cn aspects cf the daily liie of tne rrer*ch; ei.1^- ver^ 
rarely dia they stand cn the side of bhe Algerians. in Jacques 
Rozier's Adieu Philippine cr Varda's Cl^c or Resnais* Murlei bhtr war 
in Algeria is represented as an awkward interruption in tne love ^ives 
of French youth. Frequently/ the hero is obliged to leave nis g-r.^ 
because of conscript ion, as in Lemy's Paraoluies de Cherl .-:r£. ^‘cs- 
erters frem the army, as in /vj.ain Cavalier’s L ’ insouiiii er or GodiS.i sj, s 
Petit soldat, act from personal and net political motives. The rrenen 
critic Marcel Marti.n has listed some 70 filr.s which make reference 
,tc tne war, of which only a very few give clear support tc the Al¬ 


gerians. All of them, not coincidentally, from the underground cineir.a 
Kow explain this failure, particularly-in view of bhe well estab¬ 
lished left-^wing traditions among French inbel&cbuals? Why did Frenc 

V f 

film-makers produce nothing on the Algerian war to compare with such 
American critiques of the Vietnam war as Qnile de Antonio's In tfie 
Year of the Pigs , or even with the mainly Frenph Loin du Vietnam ? 

Most film-makers, asked about their silence, have answered that 
they had screenplays ready to film. And if none of these films were 
actually made, it was because of the extremely s^.^re censorship in 
France during bhe Algerian war. Alain Resnais once said: ’Provided 
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you don’t say anything about the police, judges, doctors, priests. 
Ministers or the army, and provided you avoid referring to the pol¬ 
itical situation, you can say anything you like in France, or nearly 
anything.* Producers were naturally unwilling to finance films which 
risked being banned. It was not until 197*^ that the French public 
were given the first full-blooded commercial film about the Algerian 
war, Yves Edisset’s P.A.S. , which features political deserters, the 
destructio:: of villages, Algerian women raped by French soldiers, etc. 
The commercial success of this film was evidence of the French pub¬ 
lic’s continuing appetite for the ’dirty war’. 

It must be recogn:sed, however, that some French film-makers 
acknowledged that the war affected them not only as committed anti- 
colonialists but also as artists. The war. created in France a climate 
of self-censorship, induced by the official censorship, ^hich con¬ 
siderably limited freedom of thought. Responding to criticism of his 
L’annee demigre \ Marienbad , Alain Resnais said, *^You can’t make 
a film in France without referring.to the war in Algeria. At any 
rate, I wonder whether the claustrophobia of Marienbad is not the 
result of the contradictions of this endless war.’ So the only 
possibility for film-makers honestly to come to terms with the war 

was to make underground political films. The Jean Vigo Group made 

% 

a film which encourages military insubordination. The 
Verite-Libert^ Group and the. Maurice Audin Committee produced Qctobre 
\ Paris ^ about the repression of anti-colonialist demonstrations by 
Algerians in Paris, who talk in the film about the torture and 
humiliation they suffered at the hands of the French police. This 
film also showsa demonstration by French people at Charonne, and 
seems animated by an internationalist spirit which urges French and 
Algerian to unite in the struggle against colonialism. 

Yann Le ^fesson went even further with J’ai huit ans , which used 
interviews with young refugees as a commentary on drawings done by 
Algerian children.' Ren^ Vautier, who later directed La fplle de 
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Toujane « went to the Tunisian frontier to shoot a documentary on 
Sakiet Sidi Youssef, a village bombed by the French airforce in 
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retaliation for Tunisia’s support for Algerian guerrillas. 

Besides making documentaries on the war, Vautier was largely 
responsible for the foundation of Algerian cinema in that he trained 
members of the IJLF to use film. He is still highly respected in 
Algeria. 

Chris Marker’s Le joli Mai , a documentary about the Algerian war 
as seen from France, is one of the most successful attempts, both 
politically and artistically, to come to terms with the var. The film 
shows the development of the anti-colonialist movement in France; but 
not one of the passers-by interviewed in the film mentions the end of 


the Algerian var as the most important event of the month in vnich 
the film was shot. People evidently wanted to forget. 

Also of interest is Chronique d’un ete « directed by the anthro¬ 
pologist Jean Rouch and the sociologist Edgar Morin, who managed to. 
sidestep censorship by asking French people whether they were happy. 
The answers they got revealed a general desire that this absurd var 
should be stopped. 
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.In the Arab world, the Eg:y'ptian director Ycussef Ihahin-:. { 

The Sparrow ) made Djamila 1’Al^erienne , abcut Algerian women tortured 
by the French. The film had a great impact :n the Arar cc^ 
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where it was shcwm;. 


Very few films were made in the rest cf the world on the Al¬ 
gerian war. The Soviet Union made a documentary on the Moroccan 
frontier. China made a film called Intrepid Algeria . A Bulgarian 
film. The Feast of Hope , show^ed the extraordinary enthusiasm of the 
five days fcllow’ing Algerian independence. In East Germany, Karl 
Gass directed a film which translates as Allens enfants pour 1’Algerle , 
a pun on the opening line of the French national anthem, ana which 
attacks the’West German mercenaries who fought with the French. Erich 
Korbschmitt, another East German> made the reputedly melodramatic six- 
hour film Escape to Hell . I am not aware of any British fi-m on the 


war. 
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A SURVEY HAIMS KAMPHAUSEIM 






' Special thanks' for editorial work and otherwise generous 
! a^istance in the preparation for publication of this article to 
Gordon Hitchens, former editor of Film Comment and now a 
frM-lance writer and editor. He recently guest-edited a special 
issue for Film Culture on Hollywood Blacklisting and his 
.|interview with Joris Ivens appeared in that magazine's Spring 
;*72 number. Film Culture's next Issue, also guest-edited by 
Hitchens, will focus on Nazi cinema and will feature his 
interview with Leni Riefenstahl. 

Hannes Kamphausen is a Counsellor of the German Africa 
Society, which distributes African films non-theatrically 
within Germany, and on occasion sponsors the production of 
special African shorts. He is also editor of the German- 
language Afrika Heute (Africa Today), a bi-monthly of 
political and cultural thought on Africa. Dr. Kamphausen has 
lived and travelled widely in Africa and is presently concluding 
a special study on the-culture and history of the Malagas! 
Republic—the former French colony of Madagascar. 


in South Africa are still called “bioscpps,” after the 
“Warwick bioscop projectors widely used at the turn 
of the century.' In West Africa, the first films were 
shown in 1905, in Dakar. 

It was from this beginning that films were 
produced in Africa. Felix Mesguich from Algiers, one 
of the camera operators for the Lumiere brothers, 
made some remarkable films in 1906 such as THE 
PRAYER OF THE MUEZZIN, THE STREET BAB- 
AZOUN and DISCHARGING AT THE PORT. In 
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1913, Delagrane, owner of the Lagrane “cinema” in 
Alexandria, made a short called IN THE STREETS 
OF ALEXANDRIA in order to draw the public into 
his establishment; his colleague from the Club El ( 
Masri in Cairo showed a film in 1915 in which he ' 
smoked his pipe while receiving his clients. 


But this good start with realistic documentaries ,(| 
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THE CINEMA AND AFRICA 

Cinema in Africa is almost as old as the invention 
of cinema. In 1896, one of the first projectors of the 
“theatrograph,” stolen from the London Alhambra 
Palace, found its way to South Africa, thus intro¬ 
ducing the cinema to the African continent. Cinemas 
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was not followed up, neither by Africans nor by ^ 
Europeans. In the opinion of Guy Hennebelle, one of ‘ 
the French authorities on African ciriema, this was 
due to the impossibility for Europeans to give a 
realistic picture of conditions in Africa: that would 
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‘ lean Roueh; “.Situation et tendances du cinema en Afrique” in Films 
•cth'utxi'aphiiiucs sur VAfrique Noire. UNtSCO, 1967. S.374 
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have meant also showing the dark sides of colonial¬ 
ism.^ 

Instead, for the next half century, and to this 
day, the African scene is used as an exotic bac-kdrop 
for the valiant deeds of the white man, bringing 
civilization, peace and progress to the savage batrk- 
lands. Whether it is the famous white explorer, the 
tradesman, administrator, officer, missionary or I'ar- 
zan, they all carry the White Man’s Burden through 
the wild and dangerous African forest, fighting 
cannibals and heathens, witch-doctors, animals, dis¬ 
eases, ignorance, stupidity and backwardness. All the 
colonial cliches are assembled, just as in the colonial 
literature of the period. The African is always 
depicted as an inferior being; if he is not a strange 
unpredictable brute, he is an obedient, ever good- 
humored servant, a parallel to the Uncle I'om figure 
of American movies. It is the time of the 1931 
Colonial Exhibition, of TRADER HORN and of 
SANDERS OF THE RIVER, one of the first sound 
movies made in Africa, featuring Paul Rol)eson. 
[Note: actually, the Robeson scenes were shot in 
London studios, in obviously fake sets, but docu¬ 


mentary footage shot in Africa was used for back¬ 
ground and for some interiors.—G.H.] This film, 
based On a novel by Edgar Wallace, was rather 
successful in Africa, in spite of its glorification of 
colonialism, possibly due to the fact that for the first 
time a black man was playing the leading role. But 
SANDERS OF THE RIVER was apparently not 
greeted with enthusiasm everywhere in Africa; ac¬ 
cording to Frank Aig-Imoukhuede, it was resent^ in 
Nigeria, where the story was set, and led to a 
campaign against Paul Robeson.^ 

The reign of films of this type is by no means 
over, even if they have had to become more subtle. 
This change might be due to the growing number of 
documentary films during the later ’30s, and particu¬ 
larly during the ’40s and ’50s, that tried to trace the 
originality of African cultures. 

If these introductory remarks have insisted in 
broad terms upon the nature of relations bstween 
.Africans and whites, and of the African personality ss 
depicted in Western films, it is to call attention to 
what modem African film-makers are up to. Preju- 


^Guy Henncbetle. in Afriqiw-Axia. V<i. SO. 1071. S.-t.y 
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dices that have been formed or strengthened by films 
of this kind are not easily overcome. The normal 
non-African spectator abroad has little means to 
discover the truth or untruth of what he is shown 

id>out Africa. He eats what he is served. 

By no means the last service that modem African 
feature films will render to the white public is to 
correct the often falsified picture of Africa that it is 
used to. Of course, this does not mean to say that it is 
a primary concern of the African film’maker to fight 
Europesm and American prejudices. The new African 
film producers show more and more clearly that they 
intend to address themselves to an African public. 
But by tackling the problems at home, by dealing 
with genuinely African themes, they will enrich 

cultural human heritage as a whole. 

The problem—for which public, for which market 
to produce?—is not an easy one. It is quite clear that 
the existing cinematic stmctures in Africa were not 
installed to favor the distribution of African films. In 
fact, these structures, inherited from pre-indepen¬ 
dence days, make it very difficult for African cinema 
to develop, as shall be discussed in detail later. For 
the moment, Africa is but a small side-market for 
international film production (with the exception of 
Egypt). Until now, Africa has had very little say on 
what is shown on its screens, at least as far as feature 
films in theatres are concerned. Commercial decisions 
are made by expatriates, in and outside of Africa. 
Distribution and theatre management are to a greater 
extent in non-African hands. In most African coun¬ 
tries there are quasi-monopolies of , two or three big 
companies imposing their program selections. Need¬ 
less to say, they are primarily concerned with profit 
and care little about the quality of the films shown 
and their possibly negative effects upon the Afric^ 
spectator. A ^ance at the situation of the cinema ir 
Africa shows that in many ways it is a reflection of 
the overall situation: the dependence of African 
states, in many fields of activity, upon their former 
European masters. 

■ * I ’ 

, » 

**Africa is a cinematographic desert. , This was 
1961, a statement by Georges Sadoul, French his¬ 
torian of the cinema. He explained that, based upon 
UNESCO statistics from the period 1948-52, every 
European in British East Africa went to the cinema 
about forty times per annum, while the overall 
African population of the region had the opportunity 
to see a film every forty or fifty years-a period 
longer than their average life-expectancy! Of course, 
things have changed a bit since then, but a glance at 
Appendix I will show that there are still only 11,200 
cinema seats for almost 10 million Ugandans; 17,000 
for over 10 million Kenyans; 25,000 for over 13 
million Tanzanians. Still desert-like! And Africans 
love to see films, just as anyone anywhere in the 

world • 

It is true that the overall number of available 
theatre seats does not give a 100% accurate picture. 
In Nigeria, for example, more than ten times the 
spectators patronizing the nearly 120 thea tres are 


^Geor^s Sadoul, in La Vie Africahie, June 15, 1961, p. 25 


reached by Federal and State Government mo|:i!iic. 
cinema-units.® Naturally, the programs differ, kwt in 
any case people are reached with national or intK- 
national information, thus extending their field 
knowledge and education. 

It is the latter field to which Anglophone 
(English-speaking) Africa seems to have given pri<^^ 
as far as film production is concerned. It is noticeiArie 
that—besides newsreels, touristic, “handshake*' Mad 
other national propa^da films found everywhere in 
Africa—the former British territories tend to oonofn* 
trate on educational documentaries, while feature 
films seem to be mostly a privilege of some 
French colonies. It is not easy to say why this is •©. 
To a certain extent one might explain it by 
insistence on more practical and pragmatic attifcii^ 
inherited Ifrom the former British authority, and 
more theoretical and aesthetic attitudes from the 
former French colonialist. It could also be stated that 
the French have systematically encouraged and 9^ 
sidized fictional films, while the British have not d<nie 
so. But it is quite difficult to generalize, as a cloawf 
look at the achievements of Francophone (Ftettoh- 
speaking) Africa in the field of feature films demon¬ 
strates. Why do countries like Niger or Mauritttiia 
boast important contributions to the young African 
cinema and the Cameroons, for example, do not? 

These are questions wide open to speculation* Afl 
the number of film-makers in these African couiriries 
is still very limited, we might have to leave tfce 
explanation to individual initiative and accidental 
situations. How, for example, would film-maldnf in 
Niger have developed without Jean Rouch and other 
French cineastes being in the region? How to daaiify 
the dynamic Med Hondo from Mauritania, who 
financed and produced his brilliant SOLEIL O idi by 
himself? The range of themes, styles, tempeiamarite 
and formations among the different artists cm the 
lively African film scene underlines the importance of 
taking idiosyncrasies into consideration. Before goiz^ 
further with more general questions, let us, thceefo®, 
briefly survey African films and their directora. 

• ■ ■ * ..v# ' - 

THEMES OF AFRICAN FEATURE FILMS 

Just as in African writing, the subject of 
films is Africa and the Africans, facing the profel^ts 
of the traditional and modem ways of life, at 
and abroad. As most African cineastes have latfSIpd 
their skills abroad, it is not surprising that some of 
the first films deal with the situation of Alricen 
emigrants, students and workers abroad. Long teef^ - 
independence, in 1952, Paulin Vieyra, the fe 
African film-maker to get a diploma from 
des Hautes Etudes Cinematographiques (iDHsC) id 
Paris, founded the first African film group. Thtir one 
and only film, AFRIQUE SUR SEINE (AFRICA OH 
rHE SEINE) was only to be finished ten yeililaterj 
but nevertheless it seems to be the first really. Affics^n 
fiction film. With discreet irony, it deals with 
bitterness of emigration, deracination, alien&fioii"-’ 
themes to stay with the African film. D^sinl 
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from the Ivory Coast wittily demonstrates these 
themes in his two medium-length films, CONCERTO 
POUR UN EXIL (CONCERTO FOR AN EXILE) and 
A NOUS DEUX, FRANCE (TAKE CARE, 
FRANCE)—which is also known as FEMME NOIRE 
FEMME NUE (BLACK WOMAN, NAKED WOMAN), 
a title selected by the distributor, assented to by the 
director. This film depicts life in student and other 
African immigrant circles on the banks of the Seine. 

As far as the theme of immigrant labor is 
concerned, it plays a larger role in North African 
films like MEKHTOUB? by Ali Ghalem, and ETOILE 
AUX DENTS (STAR WITH TEETH) by Derri Ber- 
kani, both from Algeria. In a way, it is also the theme 
of LA NOIRE DE.. .(BLACK GIRL), the first long 
feature film from sub-Saharan Africa, by Ousmane 
Sembene from Senegal. The film was awarded several 
prizes, including the first prize at the First Festival of 
Negro Arts, in 1966 in Dakar. In LA NOIRE DE . . . 
the coldness and inhumanity of her white sur¬ 
roundings at Nice lead to the isolation and suicide of 
a Sen^alese ^1 taken to France as a housemaid. 

Identity is another theme of African cinema. It is 
less the difficulty of human contact between white 
and non-white than the awkward position of the 
African between two different cultures with very 
different values. This is the main topic of a number of 
films. After a long absence from home, the hero of 
ET LA NEIGE N’ETAIT PLUS (AND THERE WAS 
NO MORE SNOW) by Babacar Samb from Senegal, 
asks himself whether his stay in Europe did not spoil 
him for life in Africa. Torn and undecided, the 
African intellectual has great difficufties in dis¬ 
covering his true identity. 

At the same time, the African has a great longing 
to overcome his interior imbalance. The returnees in 
SARZAN, by Senegalese Momar Thiam, and in 
CABASCABO, by Oumarou Ganda from Niger, are 
not students but soldiers who had fought for the 
French in Indochina. The title hero “Sarzan'’-a 
corruption of the French sergent (sergeant)—imbued 
with the French civilizing mission, tries by all means 
to change the traditional ways of his village and ends 
up a lunatic. CABASCABO is a hero to his friends 
Md the girls so long as he has money. Once broke, he 
is left alone. Finally, he finds his way back to the 
countryside, an axe over his shoulder. He has found a 
solution. In LE RETOUR DE L’AVENTURIER 
(RETURN OF THE ADVENTURER) by Moustapha 
Alassane from Niger, Jimmy comes bat^k from Europe 
with a bagful of cowboy implements for his friends. 
They set up a band to steal horses and molest tin* 
villagers but the imported Wild West game soon leads 
to bloodshed and death. The outside innuen<re is seen 
as a danger to traditional life which, on the other 
hand, does hot offer the young g('neration the 
fulfillment of longings that are arou.sed, for e.xample, 
by cowboy movies. 

The weight of traditional ways of life, particularly 
on the younger generation, is felt in many films. In 
WECHMA, by Hamid Benani from M orocco, it is tin* 
traditional way of education, with its insist(*nce on 
obedience, that finally turns the adopted orphan into 
a delinquent. The film is an attack, doin* in a smooth 
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and silent way, on all kinds of rigid traditional 
authority, In LE WAZOU POLYGAME, by Oumarou 
Ganda from Niger, the custom of polygamy leads to a 
tragic end. KARIM, by Momar Thiam from Senegal, 
also denounces the faults and abuses of trsdifeional 
life as well as the degradation due to “modernism.” 

The two films by the Senegalese Mahama Johnson 
Traore—DIANKHA-BI (THE YOUNG GIEL) and 
DIEGUE-Bl (THE WOMAN)—tend to be mcff© cEitical 
of the deteriorating effects of modem ways of 
behavior than of traditional ones. MANDAJ3! (T.HE 
MONEY ORDER), the first full-length Africsi'^ flisG in 
color, by Ousmane Sembene of Senegal, is anoth*^ 
attack—like his short BO ROM S ARRET—on th'c? 
exploitation of analphabets, or illiterates, living the 
traditional ways. This exploitation is done by smart 
“been tos“—.Africans who, having “been to” Euro¬ 
pean .school.s, have come home corrupt and cynical. 

'I'here is no lack of shorter films depicting aspects 
of traditional life, films that come near to feeing 
ethnographic documentaries. Examples are AOU?:13 
(WEDDING) by Moustapha Alassane and 
by the C’amera-Club of Brazzaville. Also, ins ionj 
final st*{iuence of KODOU, by Babacar Samb of 
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Semilegal, pictures the sacrifice of a goat, dances and 
other ceremonies as traditional means to heal the 
mentally sick girl, Kodou. This full-length film is of 
special interest because it is a rigorously African film 
addressing itself to an African public and little 
concerned with European viewing habits. KODOU is 
the story of a young girl who wants to have her lips 
pierced in the traditional way, but who is not 
prepared for it. She cannot bear the painful operation 
and so runs away, bringing shame to herself and her 
family. Rejected by her friends, she undergoes a 
traumatic shock and becomes dangerous to herself; 
she has to be bound to a tree in her family 
compound. Modem psychotherapeutic treatment 
does not help her, and so the family returns to 
traditional ways of curing her. Her sickness is cultural 
or psychological, rather than physical. The message of 
KODOU is that the deeper African problems cannot 
be cured by turning to European ways. Original 
solutions are to be found that do not disregard 
tradition. On the other hand, Samb is far from giving 
an over-harmonious picture of traditional life. 

In a different way, traditional reactions play a 
part in EMITAI, the latest film by Ousmane Sem- 
bene. This “master of African neo-realism’’—always in 
skin-to-skin touch with the population of the simpler 
quarters of his home town, Dakeir—has always given 
convincing insights into the lives and problems of his 
heroes, touching at the same time on social flaws like 
corruption, exploitation and ill-treatment of the 
underdog. But EMITAI (the name of the Diola god of 
thunder) has quite different aims. It shows the 
resistance of villagers in the Casamance (in southern 


Senegal) against French orders to transmit their lice 
provisions during World War II. Quite clearly, Sem- 
bene is on his way to decolonizing African Mstory 
and is t^ing to awaken pride in AfHca’s own past. It 
is with this idea in mind that Sembene has been 
planning for quite some time to make a film m 
Samory, the Guinean leader who gave the French 
invader a tough time during the early years of 
colonization. 

Especially noteworthy in EMITAI is the pmrtrayal 
of women, who are seen as less submissive and mOTS 
valiant than the men. Indeed, it is one of Sembene's 
cherished ideas that African renovation will depend 
to a large extent on African women. 

—— • ^ I 

But Sembene’s women are not only heroines and 
defenders of tradition and pride, they also remain real 
women, which cannot always be said about the heroic 
women appearing in many Algerian films. Ouy 
Hennebelle has pointed out that the Arab-AMcan 
film-maker has greater difficulty than the black 1 
African in presenting women naturally.* In Algeri^'^' - 
films women most often appear merely as .= ! 

with the exception of the short films i 

(WOMEN) by Lallem and L’OBSTACLE (THE 
OBSTACLE) by Bouamari, which tackle the prob° 
lems of women’s emancipation. 

Algeria, of course, is the producer par excellence | 
of anti-colonialist films. Most of Algeria’s 15 ftill- ? 
length films to date concern the national wir of j 
liberation. This is quite understandable if cm® > 
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considers that it was the struggle for liberation from 
1954-62 that gave birth to Algerian film-making. 
Cinema in Algeria is considered an important weapon 
in the search for national identity and liberty. The 
struggle for liberation is not always confined to one s 
own nation, e.g. L’AUBE DES DAMNES (THE 
DAWN OF THE DAMNED) by Ahmed Rachedi, a 
documentary compilation of footage from many 
nations involved in revolutionary struggle from 
Angola to Algeria to Vietnam—that condernns 
colonial and imperialist brutality.^. But the majority 
of films made in Algeria like LA NOlT A PEUR DU 
SOLEIL (THE NIGHT IS AFRAID OF THE SUN) by 
Mustapha Badie; HISTOIRES DE LA REVOLUTION 
(STORIES OF THE REVOLUTION) by Bedjaoui, 
Mazif and Laradji; L’ENFER A DIX ANS (TEN 
YEAR HELL), a compilation film by Bendeddouche, 
Bougermouh, Mazif, Laskri and Akika; or the 
well-known VENT DES AURES (WIND FROM 
AURES) by Lakhdar-Hamina; and HASSAN TERRO 
by the same director—show different aspects of 
Algeria’s stru^le for national independence. 

But there is a certain danger when revolution 
takes on the dimensions of a myth. L’OPIUM ET LA 
BATON (OPIUM AND WHIPS), for instance, the 
latest film by Ahmed Rachedi for the Office National 
pour le Commerce et I’lndustrie Cinematographique, 
is a Hollywood-style super-production which shows^ 
rather unconvincingly—Algerian guerrillas as heroic 
supermen. Young Algerian film-makers particularly 
are not very happy with this development and 
certainly agree with the warning of the well-known 
Algerian author, Mostefa Lacheraf: I^od^i^^, 
and abusive exploitation of warrior heroism lire the 
nourishing breasts of certain Maghreb countries, 1 
vein perpetuates anachronistic nationalism and keiqxv 

people off the new realities.”** 

Indeed, there are many urgent post-independence 
problems waiting to be tackled. One of them, 
unemployment, is the subject of LA GRANDE 
DETOUR, a medium-length film by 28 year-old 
Ahmed Bedjaoui, The scandalous situation of 
Maghreb emigrants in France has been treaU*d by Ali 
Ghalem’s MEKHTOUB? and Derri Berkani’s POULU 
LE MAGNIFIQUE. There is increasing hope that the 
subject matter of Algerian films, with the arrival ol 
more and more young film-makers, will not overlook 
the questions of the present in continually appraising 

the past. 

In Tunisia, Omar Khlifi concentrates on illus¬ 
trating his country’s way to independence in his films 
L’AUBE (THE DAWN), FELLAGAS and THE 
REBEL, while in Morocco this theme has not yet 
been treated. In sub-Saharan Africa, Sekoumar Biury 
from Guinea, in his ET VINT LA'LIBERTE (AND 
THEN CAME LIBERTY), shows the steps to Guinean 

independence. , . • 

As far as African countries still under white ruit* 

are concerned, two films have been I'ompleted l)\ 
Sarah Maldoror, wife of the Angolan poet Mario 


’Wilham Walling, in .yrua lime 

'^ihid, p.3() 

"^Ciuy Henncbelle, op. eit. 
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d’Andrade. MONONGAMBEE (CRY OF REVOLT), 
based on a novelette by Luandino Vieira from 
Angola, shows the sufferings of an African impris¬ 
oned by the Portugese, as well as the impossibility of 
understanding between colonized and colonizer. DES 
FUSILS POUR BANTA (GUNS FOR BANTA) is a 
full-length film on the liberation movement, the 
P.A.l.G.C., in Guinea Bissau. Sarah Maldoror has also 
recently started production on DOMINGOS 
XAVIER, a film on the awakening of political 
consciousness amongst inhabitants of the Portugese 
colony of Angola. 

VUKANI/AWAKE by South African film-maker 
(in exile, of course) Lionel Ngakane is a short 
documentary on the tragic situation of the black 
people of South Africa suffering under the cruelties 
of Apartheid. Ngakane is now preparing a film about 
Chief Albert Luthuli, the president of the Afirican 
National Congress of South Africa and winner of the 
Nobel Peace Prize. Ngakane, by the way, has shown 
that he is also a director of fiction films; his JEIMIMA 
AND JOHNNY deals with race relations in a London 

suburb. 

Another film on Apartheid made by black South 
Africans is PHELA-NDABA (END OF THE DIA¬ 
LOGUE), footage for which had to be smuggled out 
of the Union and 2 issembled in London. Black South 
Africans, of course, are not allowed to make political 
films in their home country. 

Many of the urgent problems of today’s Africa 
have not yet been dealt with in film. Among these are 
the abuses of power by the ruling elites; the difficult 
relations between elites and the population, corrup 
tion; brain-drain; rural exodus; tribalism; the 
maintenance of pre-independence relationships and 
value systems; enrichment of the few and poverty of 
the masses; military coups; political murders and 
treatment of political opponents; student unrest; 
liberation movements; civil war-none of these 
problems have been touched upon, or at best only 

slightly. X. .L 1 i. 4 . 

But if one is to judge from some of the latest 

films-like Sembene’s EMITAI or Med Hondo’s 
SOLEIL O—the politically-minded film is on the 
advance Without doubt, such films will meet with 
great difficulty, particularly in their home countries. 
The experience with SOLEIL O, which was not even 
acknowledged as the official Maurit^ian entry by the 
government in spite of the prize it received at the 
Carthage Film Festival in 1970, shows clearly the 
difficulties lying ahead. In fact, it is hard to believe 
that African film-makers will be able to extend their 
field of critical liberty against what state authorities 
seem to assume as their own interests. 

Government benevolence, for the African film¬ 
maker, is especially necessary at this time, when 
.African cinema depends so much upon the law-maker 
to set up structures enabling African producers to 
gain a foothold. Films made in Nigeria seem a step 
ahead in this regard, at least at first glance, ^ilms 
made there give the impression that any p^^ifi^tical 
theme can be expressed. Both Cal penny piodu- 
elions— KONGI’S HARVEST, based on a play by 
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: Wole Soyinka (who does not like the film at all) and 
BULLFROG IN THE SUN, inspired by two novels by 
Chinua Ach6be, Things Fall Apart and No Longer at 
Ease, with the Biafran war as background—deal with 
highly politick topics. But it must be stated that it is 
difficult to call these all-African cast films truly 
African, as the directors of both were foreigners (the 
Afro-American Ossie Davis and the German Hans- 
JUigen Pohland). And the foreign capital involved in 
both ^ems to have had more than a little say in the 
matter: '' 

On the other Hand,, it might b»e that co-pro¬ 
ductions—a number of which have been organized in 
Algeria lately—will help keep up a liberal atmosphere 
as far as themes are concerned. If things cannot be 
stated bluntly, there are always more subtle ways to 
convey the message. One way is to laugh about 
presumptuous modes of the new African Establish¬ 
ment, as shown by Moustapha Alassane in the first 
African cartoons, LA VOYAGE DE SIM, showing a 
state visit amongst frogs, and LA MORT DE GANDJI 
(DEATH OF GANDJI). Comedies have also em¬ 
ployed the possibilities of ridiculing military and state 
authorities in general, such as the brilliant slapstick 
film BADOU BOY by the Senegalese Djibril Diop 
Mambety, which gives the part of “the law” to a 
stupid and incredibly bow-legged policeman who 
hunts a youth through Dakar in a series of comic 
situations. 

As can be seen, there is a wealth of themes in 
African film-making, which—ufter allHs only a 
decade old. Thematically, the African film is well on 
its way and shows a number of promising directors, 

THE MULTITUDE OF STYLES 
IN AFRICAN FILM-MAKING 

“One has never seen films made by blacks. Blacks 
have never seen a film made by blacks. 'I'hey havi* 




seen films of the whites, and in Africa there is no 
cinema of the blacks because they want to make films 
as the whites do.” There still is some truth in this 
statement by Jean-Luc Godard. But things have 
developed. Some films made by black Africans'-^.g., 
Sembene’s MANDABI and Traore’s DIEGUE-BI have ' 
had significant African audiences in the past year or , 
so—but most of the time it is still true that African 
film-makers have to visit international film festivals in 
order to see the works of their colleagues. 
Considering the small number of African productions 
and their distribution difficulties, particularly on the 
African continent itself, it is quite clear that the taste ; 
of African audiences and of film-makers has been 
influenced to a lai^e extent by foreign films. It is safe 
to say that there is not yet a specifically Afirican style 
of film-making. Indeed, African film directors are 
trying out many different ways. Some closely follow 
the example set by one foreign film-maker or 
another, e.g., it has been said that MOKHTAR shows 
the influence of Godard; or that LA FEMME AU 


COUTEAU (THE WOMAN WITH THE KNIFE) by 
Timite Bassori, or MOUNA OU LE REVE D’UN 
ARTISTE (MOUNA OR AN ARTIST’S DREAM) by 
Henri Duparc (both from the Ivory Coast), or that 
JEU by the Tunisian AJi Borgini or UNE SI SIMFL:'; 
HISTOIRE (SO SIMPLE A STORY) by ha*, 
compatriot Abdellatif Benammar, have been made in 
the European vein—which, by the way, is not a 
criticism of their quality. 

In some of the North African films there is clearly 
;ua influence of the Egyptian film, which has wide 
distribution from Dakar in the W’est to East Africa. 
Hut whether contributions are due to the American, 
French, Italian, Russian, Indian or Egyptian 
■African film-makers £U'e clearly trying to get onto 
their own feet. It is rare that they content them.solveas 
with simply copying the examples set. Everyone 
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searching for his own way, keeping aloof of the 
commercial film, trying to develop a personal style 
and more and more addressing himself to a national 
public. 

This latter problem—for which public to make a 
film?—is of course linked to the commercial and 
political possibilities of distributing a film in Africa, a 
point to be discussed later. But the question—who is 
primarily to be the “consumer” of the film?--clearly 
affects its style and also the language to be used. 
More and more African film-makers think it a 
necessity to use African languages in their films 
playing in Africa. If not, they feel that the acting, in 
its general impression on the local audience, will be 
artificial and unconvincing. This is why Sembene, in 
his last film, EMITAI, has his actors speak Diola, why 
Samb’s KODOU is in Woloff, and why, in the films 
from Niger, Haussa and Djerba are spoken. Words and 
gestures are very much linked, particularly in African 
culture where the spoken word is of primary 
importance. There is also a more practical reason for 
having the actors speak their home languages, because 
many films, particularly the low budget sub-Saharan 
films, use only a few professional actors, with most of 
the acting done by amateurs who are much more at 
ease in their own language. 

The main idea seems to be that films in African 
languages are much better, so far as acting and local 
flavor are concerned, even if later versions in 


European languages have to be made. At the same 
time another goal is achieved: the African film¬ 
makers clearly emphasize that they want to make 
films for Africans and no longer want to give priority 
to the market of the former colonial power. Given 
the limited size of the national home market, a 
number of problems arise from this “Africanization” 
of the African film that will be taken up later. Insofar 
as originality of style is concerned, the new trend 
, niakes for authenticity and self-consciousness and is a 
step towards the development of a truly African 
cinema. 

That there is always the danger of a step back, 
however, is shown by Rachedi’s L’OPIUM ET LA 
BATON, a Hollywood-like war film with all the 
splendor and weaknesses of the genre, easily the most 
expensive Algerian film to date but certainly not the 
most impressive. In spite of its popular success, this 
film does not jeflect the main quality found in most 
African films: the director’s search for new Ways to 
show his findings and/or feelings. It can generally be 
said, in fact, that the African cinema is an auteur 
cinema—not turned towards commercial concerns, 
but towards art. Usually operating under stringent 
economic conditions—particularly in sub-SaJhaifan 
Africa—it is his longing for self-expression that drives 
the African cineaste to realize his film against a 
number of difficulties. Only strong individuals tales 
up this challenge, and this may well be one of the 
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reasons why African films and film-makers show so 

many different themes and styles. 

Thus, African film-makers express themselves in 
styles ranging from the “neo-realism” of Sernbene to 
the somewhat anarchical playfulness of Djibril Diop s 
BADOU BOY; from the ironical, musically con¬ 
structed CONCERTO POUR UN EXIL by Desire 
Ecare to the simplicity of Ganda’s CABASCABO and 
the witty, naive films of Alassane; from the polemical 
in dig nation of Rachedi’s L’AUBE DES DAMNES to 
the slow and silent protest of Bennani’s WECHMA. 
Besides the differing cultural backgrounds and 
political convictions of the film-makers, the stylistic 
differences are due as much to the budgets of the 
various directors’ production groups and the political 
conditions in their countries. Some of these cineastes 
have been professionally trained in France, Italy, 
Russia or Germany. Some are auto-didacts. Some, as 
is the case with many Algerians, are given big budgets 
by state institutions; others are helped by television 
stations and by expatriate development organizations; 
a few work with money awarded to their script or 
advanced against future profits, while others go ahead 
with their limited private means, buying a few 
hundred feet of film stock whenever they can afford 
it. The last are by no means the least interesting or 
original, as is proved by the violent and inventive 
SOLEIL O by Med Hondo from Mauritania. If the 
African film is today well on its way, this is due to 
the dynamic, untiring efforts of a number of 
individuals. Against all odds, they have given the 
African cinema a start, and by now they hope to have 
convinced the state authorities in their countries that 
it is urgently necessary to take steps favoring the 
protection and development of African cinema. 

THE ECONOMICS OF 
DISTRIBUTION AND PRODUCl'ION 

At the end of a long study on the aesthetics of 
the cinema, Andre Malraux once stated, ,. besides, 
the cinema is an industry.” There we certainly others 
who would insist that the cinema is in the first place 
an industry and “besides, an art.”'" We shall now 
briefly discuss the situation of film distribution and 
film production in Africa, taking our examples 
mainly from Francophone Africa. 

The situation of the cinema is different from one 
country to another, depending to a certain extent on 
the political climate, but with a few exceptions it can 
be generally stated that the pre-independence system 
of distribution is still going strong. In French- 
speaking Africa there are two French companies— 
Comacico and Secma—which have a quasi-monopoly 
on distribution. They own the majority of the 
approximately 220 theatres and do practically all the 
programming for the rest. A third company, 
American, installed itself in 1970; but Afram, as it is 
known, has not yet built up a network of its own 
theatres and now acts only as an importer-distributor. 
Thus, practically all films entering Africa, except for 
nonKiommercial films shown at cine-clubs, cmbassit s, 
cultural centers and the like, are controlled by 
Comacico and Secma. The choice of lilms to be 
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exhibited is entirely in their hands—mth the 
exception of Algeria, Tunisia and, to a certain extent, 
Guinea. The result is proems dominated by the 
current low-quality detective and adventure films 
from Western countries—with the Arab countries and 
India also providing many of their lesser productions. 
Rarely are films of mtemational reputation shown 
and, if so, in expensive theatres in the capitals, wh«fe 
prices are prohibitive for an African mass audience. 

The two-headed monopoly, Comacico and Secma, 
buy the rights of exploitation for films in Africa very 
cheaply, since foreign producers do not pay much 
attention to the AWcan market. These films have 
already made their money elsewhere. But an African 
film-maker producing for his home market is offered 
the same small amount of money. Sernbene, for 
example, was offered 2,000 NF (about $400) for his 
BO ROM S ARRET, although the film had cost him 30 
times that amount. Because of this “dumpiiif” of 
films into the African market and the monopolistic 
power of the two French companies, the African film 

has no chance in its natural market. 

There are exceptions. Algeria has nationalized its 
production, distribution and exhibition of films. For 
a number of years the country had to suffer under 
the boycott initiated by the monopolists and was 
forced to live on its film reserves until, finally, the 
monopolists gave in. Distribution in Guinea has alM 
been nationalized but Secma and Comacico still 
distribute there, although now through a sUte 
agency. In Tunisia, state and private production ^ 
distribution exist, but it is a state control commission 
that makes the choice of films shown in the country. 
Still, the strength of the two companies was again 
demonstrated when the Upper Volta nationalized its 
cinema but was forced to give back the theatres. On 
the other hand, the monopolists are becoming inore 
flexible now and have offered some African 
prpducers a contract on a percentage basis-some¬ 
thing never before done in Africa. But how can the 
African producer determine the refd income of his 
film when there are no supervisory bodies? 

The structure of the film industry in most of 
Africa, in fact, must be said to have hindered the 
development of a national African cinema. The 
distribution companies have not helped m financing 
the production of films or in setting up a 
cinematographic infra-structure. In this way they 
have discouraged African film-makers who have 
turned to their governments to ask for protection of 
the African film. The FEPACI (Federation pan- 
africaine des cineastes) has pointed out that until 
recently all film producers within the OCAM states 
could not provide rhore than 10% of the demand by 
African theatres for films. [Note: OCAM—Organisa¬ 
tion commune d'Afrique Malagasi et Mauritius—is a 
group of former French colonies in Africa, almost all 
of which are French-speaking. OCAM members have 
common currency, the C.F.A, francs, and they 
collaborate on economic, social and cultural matters. 
An OCAM representative holds a seat on the French 
cabinet. FEPACI, which collaborates with OCAM— 
e.g:, in organizing the Third Festival of African Films 
at Ouagadougou, Upper Volta, last 
estimated that uotential film-eoers in the OCAM 
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nations number 60 million, with 500 theatres. 
G.H.]. It would be considerable stimulus to African 
production if African films could get favored 
distribution within the OCAM nations. The large 
population of the group would automatically be 
interesting to well-to-do producers and would 
encourage co-productions between member states. In 
any case, it would enable film producers to recoup 
the money invested in their films and to continue 
making films, which under present conditions is very 
“ ‘’difficult. Finally, African film producers could really 
concentrate on making films for an African public 
and not for Europeans. For the development of a 
genuine African film art and industry it is 
for the films to be seen by a large African audience 
under economically sound conditions, i.e., in thi' 
normal commercial circuit. Until now, African films 
have been shown mainly on the non-commercial level 
in French cultural institutes in France and Africa. 
The film unit of the French foreign service is given 
these rights in return for financial and technical aid in 
film production. 

In spite of the fact that the 60 short and long 
films produced in OCAM countries to date have won 
20 international prizes, awards or honorary mentions, 
few have found commercial distribution. But if 
distribution seems to be the crucial point, many 
OCAM countries also lack the necessary equipment, 
personnel and finances for film production. As far as 
most French-speaking areas are concerned, post¬ 
production work on the films is usually done in Paris, 
thus raising the costs. Technical personnel is 
especially lacking. Cameramen and sound engineers 
are scarce, although there is a growing number of film 
directors. As far as actors are concerned, the low 
budget films for the most part use amateurs. 

But even the countries with sufficient equipment 
and personnel very often produce only a fraction of 
the films of which they are technically capable. The 
reason for this is the lack of capital. There is no hope 
that private capital will flow into African film 
production so long as the question of distribution is 
not solved or some other form of guiuantee for the 
invested money is not found. African investors 
usually prefer to place their money into safer and 
faster rewarding industries; they have yet to get used 
to investing in film. As far as theatres are concerned, 
there seems to be a growing number of movie-houses 
owned by Africans, but they are still dependent on 
the expatriate distributors who do not ('arn the major 
part of their income within Africa. 

Under such conditions, Algeria, after winning her 
independence, nationalized film production and 
distribution. Two state offices—the O.N.C.l.C. (Office 
national pour le Commerce et I’industrie cint*matogra- 
phique), distributor and main producer of Algerian 
films, and the Office des Actualites Algerienncs, 
which produces newsreels and short and featurc*- 
length films—have to respect the |)rinciples of 
rentability. Since each feature film (there lue about 
350 theatres in Algeria) returns a ma.ximum of 
something under 70,000 Pounds Sterling, this is 
normally the limit of a film’s budget. Once in a while, 
for prestige reasons, more expensive productions are 


allowed; the most expensive Algerian film, L’OPIUM 
ET LA BATON, officially cost about 200,000 
Pounds, although it is rumored to have been twice 
that much.' ' As the Algerian example shows, the 
home market alone is big enough to support a 
national film production. 

Smaller nations, however, have to find some sort 
of cooperation, giving preference to the member 
states’ films. Some projects are under study, among 
them the aforementioned cooperation of the OCAM 
countries and a project proposed by Tahar Cheriaa, 
the ’runisiah director of the Carthage Film Festival, 
who is also with the Paris-based Agence de 
Cooperation culturelle et technique, a cooperative 
organization of French-speaking countries all over the 
world. To summarize, there does not seem to be 
much hope for the advancement of national African 
cinemas without efficient state intervention. 

As far as the cinematographic infra-structure is 
concerned, most countries have an official film unit, 
in many cases developed out of former colonial film 
units and now usually part of the Ministry of 
Information. They provide the weekly or monthly 
actualites, or newsreels, and other films used for the 
government’s self-representation. Very often they 
cover only the national scene and get international 
news from international news services. The national 
film services also produce documentaries, educational 
and tourist-propaganda films. Although these services 
are often well equipped and sometimes offer 
independent film-makers certain facilities and finan¬ 
cial aid, it does not seem very likely that African 
feature films will develop from them. One of the 
reasons might well be that they are closely supervised 
by government and cannot offer the individual 
director all the freedom he needs for more artistic 
efforts. 

In some countries, the government’s concen¬ 
tration on television, which draws much of the means 
and personnel into its services, also seems to be a 
hindrance to the development of the African cinema. 
Paulin Vieyra, director of the Senegalese Service du 
Cinema, mentions that Nigeria can be proud of having 
a well-developed television network hut that in ten 
years of independence she has not yet produced a 
really important Nigerian film. 

That television and film can very well live 
together is demonstrated in Algeria and Tunisia. It 
should also be mentioned that television can offer 
great advantages to film-makers in terms of 
production and distribution. Television offers an 
important market, for instance, to the experimental 
film, which often has difficulty finding distribution. 

Besides the re-organization of distribution and 
production, therefore, and the necessary augmen¬ 
tation of trained personnel, better cooperation 
between the existing audio-visual services and creative 
film-makers seems of utmost importance for the 
further development of African cinema as both aii; 
mid industry. In this way, the purposes of both 
groups can be realized—art and public service. 
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Lcjt, bdoiv: Jorge Sivijina-, exiled from Bolivia 
Left: Miguel Littin, exiled from Chile 



Peter Biskind 


Some ten years ago, riding u wave ol 
revolutionary enthusiasm, a new," vigorous 
Latin American cinema suddenly emerged. 
Glauber Rocha, working in Brazil’s Cinema 
Hovo movement, gave us films like Antonio 
das Mortes and Black God, White Devil. 
Fernando Solanas and Octavio Getino, 
working in Argentina’s Cinerna Liberacion 
movement, produced The Hour of the 
Furnaces. Bolivia’s Jorge Sanjines made 
Blood of the Condor, an expose' of sterilis¬ 
ation programmes carried out by the Peace 
Corps among Bolivian Indians. From Cuba 
there was Xomas Gutierrez Alea s Aieniortes 
of Underdevelopment and Humberto Solas’ 
Lucia. And from Chile, Miguel Littin’s 7 /jt’ 
Jackal of Nahueltoro. 

Now, just as suddenly, this movement 
has vanished. With the exception of Cuba, 
the Latin American film scene has become 
a wasteland. National cinemas come and 
go, for a whole variety of complex reasons, 
'lut in the case of Latin America the cause 
eems fairly clear. Many ol the most prom- 
• sing lilm-makers are in prison or in exile 
.r dead. In country after country, as right- 
wing regimes fought to retain or reco\er 


their power, governmenis have clamped 
down on cultural wiirkers—poets, singers, 
journalists, playwrights and film-makers. 
In Latin America, cvilture is as much a 
battleground as are the factories or the 
streets. The experience ol colonisation has 
taught its victims that culture is an instru¬ 
ment of class dominatiiai. According to 
Andres Raez, a young Chilean film-maker 
arid former critic for Chile Hoy, 'the govern¬ 
ment hates the artist as much as it hates the 
revolutionary, because it realises that they 
are the same.’ 

The plight of Latin American film-makers 
is most evident in C.hile, where the reyo- 
lutii'inary process was iurthest advanced and 
the reaction against it most brutal. I he 
Junta’s attack on film-makers must be .seen 
as part of a larger clUirt to recapture t.hilean 
culture for the middle-class. \X hen Allende 
w'as elected in 197^' C.hilean media trans¬ 
mitted cultural images manulactured in the 
United States. Time magazine, no Iriend 
of Allende’s Chile, repi'rted that the leading 
right-wing daily, lil Mereiirio, received a 
generous subsidy from the CIA. More than 
half the" programmes (ui Santiago s leading 


TV channel, including The Untouchables, 
I'he FBI, Mission Impossible and Disneyland, 
were produced in the US. Until 1972 over 
Xo per cent of the movies shown on Chilean 
scre'ens came from Hollywooel. 1 he* USIA 
diverted students and intellectuals with 
festivals of avant-garde film-makers such as 
Brakhage and Warhol. 

When the .United States imposed its 
. ‘invisible blockade’ of the Allende govern¬ 
ment, only two kintls of goods continued 
to flow into Chile; weapons for the military 
and cultural commodities for the Chilean 
media. As the revolutionary forces gained 
momentum, a vigorous popular culture, 
inspired by the example of Cuba, emerged 
to eonfrtinl the official culture. Colourful 
wall paintings, songs performed by Victor 
Jara and Angel Parra, agit-prop posters, 
‘petiple’s’ comics, a flood of inexpensive 
books from the, newly nationalised State 
Publishing Htnise, and home-produced 
films chased Donald Duck, Elliot Ness and 
Dirty Harry out' of the country.^ 

The Allende government immediately 
recognised the importance of :film. C.hih 
I'ilms, the state film company organised in 
1941, ceased churning out ersatz imitations 
of Hollywood romances, and turned to the 
■ production t'i documentaries, newsreels 
and features intended to serve the process 
of social transformation. Miguel Littin, 
wlmse Jaekal of Nahueltoro had been com¬ 
pleted before Allende was elected, became 
head (if the Chilean film industry and 
produced a stunning feature. Promised 
Land, completed ip Cuba just before the 
' coup. Raul Ruiz directed four dr five, 
features, but much of the energy and money 
went into documentaries and newsreels,, 
I'ilms like A Half Litre of Aiilk (on a food, 
programme lor the poor) or Operatioii 
Winter (on a project to help shanty town 
; dwellers whose shacks were washed away 
• in winter rains) publicised-..government 
programmes and showed the- -people to 
. themselves, for the first time .the agents ol . 
' history rather than its victims. , 

Procluction ■ was only the beginning. 
Newsreels and documentaries had to reach 
.their target, in many cases people who hatj 
ne'ver seen a film before'. Like other 1-atin. 
American countries, Chile was well endowed 
with cinematheeiues, located in the unii 
versities and catering,, before Allende, Ki 
the art house tastes of students and intel¬ 
lectuals. As the cultural struggle intensifieelj 
the content and orientation of the cin(if 
mathd'ejues began to change. The intel- 
Iccluills who hud hitherto been content ic' 
contemplate passively the felicities ol 
Be'rgman, bellini, Antonioni and 1 ruffauj 
gradually came to see these films as irreL, 
evant to their neeeis anel the needs of the.' 
people, which were also becoming their own ji 
Armed with portable generators, pro|, 
jectors and films, they travelled to shantyi 
towns, factories and mines. Eisenstcinj 
Vertov and Dovzhenko replaced Bergmap 
and Truffaut. 'I'hey showed Bibcrman''H 
Salt of the F.arth, BUriuel’s •/-<>,< Olvidudoj, 
Vigo, Renoir, and Cuban and Vietnamese 
films. Ev'en Citizen Lane was screened for 
factory workers. 

With the coup, all this activity ceascij, 
I'ilm-makers became the targets of arrests, 
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detention and torture. In June, during the 
first coup attempt, Argentine cameraman 
Hans Herman was shot and killed by right- 
wing troops attacking the governmental 
palace. Herman actually managed to film 
his own death; the footage has been used 
in several newsreels. An American film¬ 
maker, Charles Horman, was taken from his 
home and shot to death in the National 
Stadium, where thousands of people were 
detained in the first days after the 
coup. Some workers in the film industry, 
like Hugo Jaramillo, were killed. Many 
were arrested, tortured and released, 
like Guillermo Calm, Adriana del R\o 
Lazarrique, Marcello Romo (who appeared 
in The Jackal of Nahueltoro) and Ivan San 
Martin (who was in Costa-Gavras’ State 
of Siege). Others are still in prison, like 
Maximo Gedda, Ciladys Oiaz and Jose 
Carrasco Tapia. 

Over fifty film-makers, including Liiiin 
and Ruiz, left Chile in the months after 
the coup. Others decided to remain and 
continue to work within the country, at 
great risk. Among them were ('armen 
Bueno and Jorge Muller, who have since 
‘disappeared’. 'Fhe Junta refuses to divulge 
their whereabouts, even to ackni^wledge 
that they have been arrested. C.armen 
Bueno is a 25-year-old actress who appeared 
in the closing sequence of Promised La?id 
where, in a strangely prophetic moment, 
she is cut down by troops, her naked body 
bathed in her own blood. Jorge Muller is 
a 27-year-old cameraman who worked on 
Patricio Guzman’s documentary The First 
Ycar^ Saul Landau and Haskell Wexler's 
Brazil: a Report o?i Torture^ Raul Ruiz’s 
The Penal Colony^ Landau’s Que Haeer and 
Littin’s Promised Land. In November 1974^ 
while working on a docurnentary, they were 
forced into a car by members of the Chilean 
secret police. 

Two people recently released from Tres 
Alamos concentration camp have reported 
that both Bueno and Muller are being held 
at the camp. Both have been beaten and 
tortured with electric shock. One former 
prisoner reported that for several weeks 
Carmen Bueno ‘was taken daily to long 
torture sessions’. Bueno’s name has recently 
appeared on a list released by the Junta of 
119 Chileans allegedly killed in Argentina 
by security guards or by rival leftist factions. 
A report in the Neiv York Times suggests 
that this storv has no basis in fact. .Observers 
fear that the list was fabricated as a cover 
for future executions, i>r fi>r those already 
carried out. 

Thousands of feet of newsreel footage in 
the Chile Films archives, showing the 
strikes, factorv take-overs, workers’ cXHin- 
cils, land seizures,. rallies, marches and 
other manifestations of the political fermeni 
of the Allende period, have been burned. 
Chile Films itself is to be sold to private 
investors. The new head of the C'ine- 
matheque of the University of Chile i\ho 
works for the L^SIA. More than halt the 
downtown cinemas in Santiago have been 
closed, because of the inflation which now 
makes film-going a luxury. ‘People have 
nothing to eat,’ says Raez, ‘so they can 
hardly go to the movies.’ Cabaret^ The 
Godfather and Cloekzvork Orange have been 
the biggest grossers. According to a Nezv 
York Times report on conditions in a 
Santiago shanty-town that had been solidlv 


behind Allende, one man who described 
himself as a former Marxist, ‘ripped down 
the si>eialisi calendars and slogans that hung 
i>n walls of his two-room wooden shack. 
In their place, he put up some posters of 
Donald Duck and Mickey Mouse.’ 
American cultural hegemony has been 
resumed. 

'The grim tale of film-makers in Chile is 
repeated in cminiry after country. In 
Bolivia, helix Gomez, cameraman for the 
UKAMAU film group w^hich produced 
Blood of the CUmdor^ was jailed in August 
1971. Later that year the cameraman on 
Hour of the Generals was machine-gunned 
by si>ldiers while filming the army’s take¬ 
over of a mine. Ji>rge Sanjines, head of the 
Bolivian Institute for Cinema from 1966 
to 196S, went into exile in 1971 along 
with most i>f the UKAMAU group; there 
has been no significant film activity in 
Bolivia since. In June I 975 > Antonio 
Hguino, director of photography for 
UKAMAU, was arrested for possession of 
a print of the Italian television documentary 
The (^mrage oj the People^ which he had 
shot. 

In .Uruguay, Walter Achugar and Fduard 
Terra, co-founders of the 4 'hird \X\)rld 
Cinematheque, were arrested in 1972 as 
part of a government drive against the 
d'upamaros and their ‘urban netwi)rk’. 
Both were tortured. Achugar’s wife w'as 
forced to listen to tape recordings of her 
husband’s screams. Achugar w^as released 
after two months; 'Terra is still in prison. 
'The film collection i>f the Cinematheque, 
one of the largest in Latin America, was 
destroyed. Mario Handler, who directed 
six short films, left the country in 1973 
after being targeted for assassination by 
the Death Squad. 'The team of film-makers 
who made hi the Jungle There is Lots to Do, 
an animated shi>rt for children, were forced 
to leave in 1974. 

In Ci>lombia, in 1972, four film-makers, 
C’arlos and Julia.Alvarez, CJabriella Sarnpe^ 
and Manuel Vargas, were arrested for 
making films ‘inciting to commit crime 

and violence'. 'Their films w'ere seized as 
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'dangerous materials’. 

In Brazil, the entire staff t>f the Museum 
i)f Modern Art in Rio were twice arrested, 
'i'he police destroyed the film collection 
in the Museum’s vaults, clK^pping films 


The Emergency Committee to 
Defend Latin American Film¬ 
makers has been set up to dis-r 
seminate information on the re¬ 
pression of film-makers in Latin 
America, and to mobilise sup¬ 
port for their defence and survival. 
Many members of the American 
film community, like Francis Ford 
Coppola, Arthur Penn, Ella Kazan, 
Jack Nicholson, John Simon, 
Judith Crist and Jon Vojght, along 
with European directors Werner 
Herzog, Jean Marie Straub, Volker 
Schidndorff, Jorn Donner, have 
joined the Committee in Its efforts 
to obtain the release of Carmen 
Bueno and Jorge Muller. Inquiries 
should be addressed to the 
Emergency Committee to Defend 
Latin American Film-makers, 
339 Lafayette Street, New 
York, New York 10012, USA. 


like Battleship Potemkin into small pieces. 
Glauber Rocha went into exile in 1969. 
Although many film-makers stayed, and 
are now working, they make what are 
called chanchadas^ ‘pig-films’. Recently, the 
army stated that Vladimir Herzog, news 
director of TV Cultura, the state-owned 
educational television station, committed 
suicide after being interrogated by the 
security forces. Although accustomed to 
the sudden disappearance of friends and 
acquaintances, journalists, students and 
opponents of the regime have nevertheless 
challenged the army’s version of the incident. 

In Argentina, Julio Troxler, featured in 
Solanas’ The Hour of the Furnaces^ was 
shot to death by the right-wing Argentine 
Anti-Communist Alliance (AAA). Solanas’ 
group went underground for two months, 
then issued a statement in support of Isabel 
Peron. According to Rodi Broullon of 
Tricontinental Film Centre,, the largest 
distributor of Third World films in the 
United States, most Argentine films are 
heavily censored, both at the pre-production 
script stage and after completion. ‘Those 
that are not banned are bombed,’ said 
Broullon. "The AAA and other right-wing 
groups attack theatres showing films that 
‘insult the military’. Film laboratories 
scriitinise film that comes in to be processed, 
to make sure that it is not subversive. 

Rodi Broullon says that repression in 
Argentina has reached such a point that 
it takes as much time and preparation to 
arrange a clandestine screening of a film 
in a barrio as it would to carry out an action 
against a bank. ‘Someone brings the pro¬ 
jector, five more people bring little ten- 
minute rolls in their pockets, assemble the 
film on the spot, screen it, break it down 
again, and disappear. You need so much 
armed, security to protect an audience of 
two or three hundred people that film is 
becoming a liability in mass struggle. 
Pamphlets and newspapers are cheaper to 
make and easier to distribute.’ 

Despite the harshness of authoritarian 
Latin American regimes, they have been 
surprisingly responsive to international 
pressure. As Raez put it, ‘they’re lackeys 
of world opinion because of their depen¬ 
dence on foreign capital.’ In the past, letter¬ 
writing campaigns have been strikingly 
successful in obtaining the release of 
imprisoned film-makers. European film 
personalities like Simone Signoret, Yves 
Montand, Costa-Gavras, Jorge Semprun, 
Chris Marker, Alain Resnais, Jean-Luc 
Ciodard and others have frequently lent 
their names to appeals for clemency. In 
the United States, the Emergency Com¬ 
mittee to Defend Latin American Film- 
makers has been particularly active on 
behalf of Carmen Bueno and Jorge Muller. 

Despite the repression, film-making in 
Latin America will continue. A few 
countries still provide relative freedom 
and safety for political refugees. Littin is 
working in Mexico, others in Peru, 
W'nezuela and Cuba. Clandestine film- 
making is still possible in Argentina and 
countries where the left is strong. And it 
is certain that, when the Chilean Junta and 
regimes like it are destroyed, Latin 
American cinema will flourish once more, 
fulfilling the revolutionary promise of the 
popular movements that produced it. 
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Brazil 1969 


Director: Glauber Rocha 


Cert: X. dist: Connoisseur, p.c.: Claiibcr Rocha/PriKluvi^cs Cine- 
niatograficas Mapa. exec, p: Zclito \'iana./?; Claiuic-Antoinc Mapa, 
Glauber Rocha, sc: GlaulH i Rocha, ph: Alfonso Bcato. col: Easlinan 
Colour, ed: llduardo Escorel. a.d.: (Jlaubcr Ropha. m; Marios Nobre, 
Waller Queiro/, Sergio Riaudo. Maurkio do Valle (Antonio das 
Afo/tes), Odcle Lara {Lonra\ Hugo Carvana I ice Chief Afattos), 
Olhoa Basics {The Professor), JofTre So^re^^Colonel Horacio), 
Lorival Pariz (Coirana), Rosa Maria Penna {SatSia Bdrhara), MArio 
Gusmao {Antdo), Vinicius Salvalori (''Mata Vaca"*), Emanuel 
Cavalcanti (Priest), Sanie Scaldafcrri (Datisto). 8,550 ft. 95 mins. 
Subtitles. 
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Dragao da Maldade contra o Santo 
Guerreiro, 0 (Antonio das Mortes) 


Brazil, 1969 


Director: Glauber Rocba 


Cert: X. disi: Connoisseur, p.c.: Glauber Roeba/ProJusoes Cine- 
inatograficas Mapa. c.vt’c./»; Zelilo Viana.p.’ Clauiic-Anloine Mupa, 
Glauber Rocha, sc; Glauber Rocha.p/j; Alfonso Bcalo. col; llastman 
Colour, eti; Kduaido Escorcl. a.d.; Glauber Rocha, m; Marios Nobre, 
Waller Queiro/, Sergio Ricardo, l.p.; Maurlcio do Valle (Aiiionlo Jos 
Mortes), Odctc Lara {Laura), Hugo Carvana {Police Chief Mottos), 
Olhon Bastos {The Professor), Joffre Soares {Colonel llorocio), 
Lorival Pariz {Coirana), Rosa Maria Penna {Santa Bdrhora), MArio 
Gusniao {Antao), Vinicius Salvatori {"Mata I'aca"), Finanuel 
Cavalcanti {Priest), Santc Scaldaferri {Batista). 8,550 ft. 95 mins. 
Subtitles. 


Antonio das Mortes, legendary killer of bandits, recalls how 
in 1940 he tracked down the last of them in the arid and poverty- 
stricken north-cast of Brazil. Told by police inspector .Mattos 
that a new bandit, Coirana, has appeared there, Antonio 
collects his cloak, widc-brinnned hat and gun and they set olf 
for a remote village autocratically ruled by a blind, tyrannous 
old landowner. Colonel Horacio. Coirana leads a band of 
bcatos, poor landless peasants, mostly negresscs, who hase 
turned to religious fanaticism. While his followers chant, 
Coirana fights Antonio in a ritual duel and receives a mortal 
wound. Antonio undergoes a crisis of conscience in which he 
realises that his victinvrepresented the.oppressed peasantry; he 
changes sides, joining them in their fight against the landowner, 
who has brought in a gang of professional killers to deal with 
them. Meanwhile Colonel Horacio has discovered that his ex- 
proslilute mistress Laura is having an affair with Mattps, who 
has political ambitions which include the introduction of 
American capital. Laura urges Mattos to kill the C'oloncl, 
taunting him for his cowardice Ixx'ause he dare not, so that 


when they are discovered she herself disgustedly kills Mattos. 
Coirana at last dies from his wound, and Antonio drags 
his body into the desert for burial. As the bcatos sing and dance 
on a mountain ledge, the hired killers pump bullets into them, 
leaving only two of their leaders alive, a girl in white and a 
negro in scarlet. In a final confrontation Antonio, aided only 
by the local schoolmaster, shoots down the Colonel’s hired 
killers, while the negro despatches the Colonel. The school¬ 
master is left with Laura’s body, and Antonio walks off along a 
modern highway. 


Antonio das Mortes is set in the ritual framework of the 
legendary war of the warrior saint against the dragon of 
cruelty, of which the brightly coloured images of St. George 
slaying the Dragon with which the film opens and closes are a 
Christian equivalent. After a credits sequence showing the 
killing of a bandit, the schoolmaster is seen teaching the 
children Brazilian history, in which such facts as the country’s 
discovery by the Portuguese and its independence end in a 
historical event to which he gives equal significance the death 
in 1938 of the great anti-government bandit Lampiao, who had 
dominated the sertao for eighteen years and whose severed head, 
still to be seen in the medical school in Salvador, had to be 
carried round and exhibited in the towns of the region before 
the people would believe he had been killed. Antonio’s 
reminiscences of his bandit-hunting include his pursuit of 
Corisco in Black God, White Devil, of which Antonio das Mortes 
is virtually a continuation. In the earlier film Antonio is 
employed by church and government to destroy the religious 
fanatics and the bandits, but he also almost unwittingly 
becomes a liberator from false prophets. But as he says in this 
film, “ Lampiao was my mirror ”, and with him dead Antonio 
now becomes a revolutionary. Lor a time he is himself un¬ 
certain which side repie.sents the dragun, because he believes 
that God writes in crooked lines; but after his crisis he pro¬ 
claims ” Now 1 know who the enemy is ” as the lorry full of the 
Colonel’s hired killers grinds up the hill. The enem> is in fact 
the whole corrupt social s>stem, the capitalist oligarchy which 
Antonio ovei throws by force, aided by the intelligentsia in the 
person'of the schoolmaster and tacitly supported by the priest. 
Glauber Rocha clothes tins revolutionary message in a remark¬ 
able visual language in which the prinritivism and violence of 
the religious dances or the scenes of savage slaughter alternate 
with moments of absolute stillness, as for instance when the girl 
in white sits icon.-like with her black hair falling loose as she 
confronts Antonio in his crisis with the command, ” Go and 
walk the fiery roads of earth asking forgiveness for your 


crimes Rocha draws on ballads and folksongs to develop 


ancj comment on the action, and his use of colour also enhances 
the effect of the rituals, for which the blazing heat of the grey 
landscape of sparse grass and cactus desert provides a tiineless 
setting. The colour sometimes matches the macabre quality of 
Rocha’s imagination, as in the scene where Laura’s already 
lurid purple evening dress is spattered with blooi.1 as she stabs 
Mattos, or when bFood pours from her mouth and down her 
white neck as the schoolteacher kisses her after she has been 
shot at the end. Some critics have objected that this llamboyant 
operatic st>le conflicts with the political message, or have 
suggested that the bare bones underneath the theatricality are 
only those of a Western anyway. But this is no hiythical frontier 
of the past; in the first half of this century the distressed peasants 
of the arid backlands of the .sertao continued to tin n to banditry 
or messianic religious movements, but in the Litties and Sixties 
the Peasant Leagues led by Francisco Juliao have awakened the 
Brazilian and American governnwnts to the problem of the 
landless peasants in north-eastern Brazil, and tears of peasant 
revolution have led to a crash development pri>giamme backed 
by the dollars which in the film the corrupt police inspector 
plans to pocket. Glauber Rocha’s magnilicent film is in fact 
firmly tied to the present-day political and soci.il iealil> of his 
unilerdeveloped homeland. 

KONS r A M I .N KA Z.A ROV 
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A PROPQS POLITICAL CIIMEMA 


Q. It seems difficult to interview you at present. Although you were 
neglected for years, you have been interviewed many times since you 
left Brazil and in these interviews there is revealed an 
Europeans towards the Third World which you have denounced. Further, 
certain theories have been developed since 19^ which rest on an un¬ 
conscious psychological principle which is still colonialist. T ey 
criticise the cinema for not being sufficiently political, and 
films, and those of Solanos, as concrete alternatives. What do you 

think of this? 

A. We should define the problem and clarify it scientifically. Whal 
is the cinema? It is a means of communication of technological origin, 
inexorably bound up with technological development and more and 
more defuse - though in different ways - in relation to Jat develop¬ 
ment Nowadays, for example, the cinema is widespi-ead not only on 
the screen, but^also through television. Here a small problem arises. 

Is television competing with the cinema or is the ® 

with television? Or else, is the screen we have m our ho^s one which 

resembles existing means of communication or f®Xru<- 

mode? To think of these problems is to realise that the ob|ect of disci^ 

sion should not be the cinema but the use we make of it; not the audio¬ 
visual language, but how we use it. 

If it is true that the cinema as a whole has in common 

image and sound, it is also true that one can make scientific 

films, recordings, narratives or poems, exactly as ^f^® 

ific texts, political essays, pamphlets, p^ms^or nove s ® 

spoken language. It seems to me that it is not, in itself, more F^gres 

sive to write a novel rather than a pamphlet, or a 

*ssay. It would be indicative of a deep sense of guilt if film maker? 
found these differences in the cinema which do not exist elsewhere. 

1 believe, instead, that the cinema has the 

reflecting; in different ways and without rules, a reality in which the 
political^problems are the prevailing element. Nevertheless, one can 

follow only subjective schemes and systems as one cannot be bo^ndjjy 
the use of a cinematographic language. This is also because po • 
in the true sense, means actions, that moment when a social class ig 
another social class. There is not mOch room for subjectivity in action, 
but when one speaks of a 'pol'f'cal film' one refers to politics as a 
science, that is to something which has not yet become politics as oc 
ion but the preparation for it. Here the discussion can be valued less 
objectiviely. To be political means to be tied dowri in the way we / 
in our class relations, how we see them in our social coritext, who 
place we give them in the story of our lives, how we value them in re 
lation to our hypotheses of political action. 

, ' * I 

I can use my camera politically either filming 

creating it through my subjective vision ^not at all 

ivitv is in some sense present. Even if I merely film , I "ot at all 

objective. In fact, I will reproduce in film the reality * 

me most direct y and with which I am most directly connected. In a y 
^seTthe fit Aat there is in the Third World a politicolly re ev^t 
alternative between a certain kind of cinema devoted to documentaries 
and one devoted to fiOion is an invention peculiar to Europe. 
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Personally, I believe that the common objective for the Third World 
must be the emancipation of the market from imperialist domination 
Of course it is obvious that imperialism of the cinema wc jld prefer it 
if we were to close ourselves off into a kind of ghetto fci pure and un¬ 
contaminated artists and surrendered the market. But we must under¬ 
stand that the economic emancipation of a nation in the^ cinema, as 
well as in other, more important fields, is the first condition of politi 

cal emancipation. 


Paradoxically, I would say that in Europe and the United States the 
left wing wants to destroy the consumer society, whereas in the Third 
World the left wing wants to create it. And this is the fundamental 
contradiction. From this perhaps, through a series of logical and 'deo- 
logical transformations, are derived certain sceptica ^endericies m the 
attitude of the European left towards the culture of the Third World, 
and the essentially non-Marxist subjectivism with which the European • 
left wing sometimes applies the laws of its own historical development 
to a society with a different history. 


Q But in what sense does the Third World cinema, or your own cin¬ 
ema from BARRAVENTO to CABEZAS CORTADAS, contribute to 
liberation? Perhaps most of .the European scepticism towards Brazilian 
cinema derives from the imprevsion that no concrete answer can be 

given to that question. 

A But to what extent does a purely political essay published in a 
European magazine of a few thousand copies contribute to Iiberation? 

1 don't really know. Frankly, I believe that the impossibility of giving 

an answer to such a question derives from the 'impossibility' of the 
question, which is abstract and purely ideological. If make a trim 
and a million people see it in Latin America, I cannot know if and to 
what extent the consciousness of these people benefits from it. Iw 
although I lack concrete proof, I am convinced that in general the 
films of the Cinema Novo have contributed and still contribute towards 
releasing part of the Brazilian public from the complexes of im|^rialist 
colonisation with its imposed mental patterns and its centuries-long 
coating of Eurocentric culture. 

At present there are many people filming demonstrations and making^ 
documentaries about reality. This is positive and useful But if I wish 
to make a film which nobody else is making, instead of doing what the 
others are already doing I can still do something useful, because that 
too is necessary. Of course, I can't limit myself to playing at making 
films. The cinema is information, didactics, agitation; it has to _be 
culture in the sense of qualitative communication, as only qualitative 
communication is revolutionary communicatipn and because only this 
can modify consciousness. Whether we do all this with direct docu¬ 
mentation or with fiction, with drama or with comedy, with satire or 
with epic poetry, is only determined by different subjectiye or object¬ 
ive historical conditions. In Brazil, for example, it is easier to explain 
a problem to peasants using the 'cangaceiros' than using the workers. In . 
the same way it is eosier to describe its condition to the middle class 
through a hero like Mocunaima than through the 'cangaceiros . 

In other words revolution is on action and, even if i< is prepared by 
forms of consciousness, it is 'historical' only in so far os it is action. 
Such an action in ordei to be concrete, is addressed by ano lowuros 
determined historical conditions which are different even it they aiv 
apparently similar. The real danger is always to create a schema o 
action, that is rc say a schema ot a historical situation. In so far as i 
is different history, the concrete dimension of ttie action which changes 
it has to be different too. In this way there can't be any Catholicism 
in the revolution: either a revolution is heterodox, or does not develop 
ot oil In this lie the bases of the misunderstandings that exist in cer¬ 
tain claims to have exported .evolution. They hide a great 
example. Maoism is very important as a historical modality, precisely 
Chinese revolution. But when if is imported by the European intellect¬ 
uals, just because it's history belonging to another history, it is trans 

formed Into neo- Stalinism. 

In the same way, in the cinema, one has to l^ware of offering and 
claiming schemes, orthodox systems and binding methods. 
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THE PITFALLS OF CULTURAL NATIONALISM 


-- Hans- Proppe and’ Susan Ta*rr 

The “discovery'* and elucidation ot a national 
culture in the’<• ’rtv*;.? of Brazil is a pro¬ 

gressive step forward from the deformed and 
plastic imitations of Hollywood film which pre¬ 
ceded it. However, cinema novo, exciting, dy¬ 
namic and progressive as it is, has internal 
limitations that S(Tme audiences and critics are 
unwilling to grapple with. 

Just as political consciousness develops dia¬ 
lectically from one stage to progressively higher 
stages, the art or cultural artifactsiproduced 
will correspond to these stages of development 
and reflect material reality. It is important 
to be able to distinguish these stages and, while 
encouraging all steps forward in this'.develop¬ 
mental process, not to give premature.total ap¬ 
probation to the more primitive and limited 
stages: In the case of European and Anierican 

audiences, cinenia novo has received accolades 
and political laurels in which the enthusiasm is 
based more on a well-intentioned cultural pater¬ 
nalism than on constructive political triticism. 

In the area of political films, this attitude is 
by no means limited to evaluations of the cine^^ia 
novo. It is symptomatic of a difficulty that 
arises when a film is exported and viewed-inter- 
pretod by people without a real knowledge of the 
fundamentals of the national context, 

t 

Godard's films, intended for the organized 
political cadre of Trance, are denounced by un¬ 
organized students in the U.S. A film designed 
for organized Peronist workers and militants is 
mistaUnlv hailed by Godard as a "Latin American , 
POTEMKIN," Ihe same film is equally mistakenly 
denounced by certain Anierican audiences as being 
"Peronist propaganda" and therefore fascist. In 
political struggle as well as in cultural strug¬ 
gle, tactics and strategy must be evaluated from 
the perspective of the concrete historical cir¬ 
cumstances frail which they derived,' Such is the 
case with cinema novo. . 

Numerous claims nave been made by advocates 
of cinena novo and particularly by Glauber Rocha 
as to the revolutionary intention and effect of 
this body of work. When Rocha, a prolific writer 
and influential film theoretician, makes such 
contradictory claims as that cinena novo wants 
•to "make a contribution to the revolution” and 
that he does not "believe that we will arrive at 
that state by educating the people" because the 
film, after all, is a game like sports...a stimu¬ 
lant like drugs", it becaiies necessary to take a 
critical look at cincwa novo, specifically the 
films of Rocha. 

it will be argued here that the synibolism and 
metai'hor upon which vJnema novo relies so heav¬ 
ily, f-ather than clarifying the audiences's ex¬ 
perience, serves to further mystify and perhaps 
even exacerbate a painful reality. Ii'incipally 
at issue is whether or not the three recurrent 
themes and protagonists of cinema novo., the tian- 
dit cangaceiros, the fanatical mystics and the 
a11-pervasive peasant suffering have been uti¬ 
lized in such a way as to raise political t,on- 
sciousness and elucidate the situation. Similar¬ 
ly, notwithstanding t*ie stated intention of the 


cinema novo filmmakers to obscure political mean¬ 
ings in order to avoid censorship and repression, 
the political ambiguity of many of these films is 
as much a function of a mistaken fxilitical analy¬ 
sis as anything else. In addition, the unique 
visual aspects of cinema novo.can be viewed as 
attempts to establish a'film style which empha¬ 
sizes the aesthetic rather than the political. 

Since most of the best known cinema novo 
films deal with the social conditions of the 
Northeast of Brazil, we must first examine that 
area and its extreme culture and way of life. 


OF CANGACEIROS. 

SANTOS AND SERTANEJOS 

The Northeast can 'be divided into two general 
regibns--the eastern coastal area extending 30 
to 40 miles inland ar^ rich in vegetation and 
the western interior,; the surtao, an arid desert 
periodically subject jto droughts in which as 
much as a third of thle population of the area 
die. In the early centuries of Portugese rule, 
it was the Northeast poastal region that deter¬ 
mined the destiny of Brazil as it was the seat 
of colonial rulfi- The eastern area is dominated 
by large landhold ings',and sugar cane plantations 
(the while the sertao is dominated by 

cattle-raising interests {the j'azcruia). ■ The 
rise of the engenhos resulted In feudal social 
relationships, including the importation of 
slaves from Africa, and the sugar-cane monocul¬ 
ture destroyed the soil and prevented agrarian 
diversification. The social and productive rela¬ 
tionships of the sertao region have been described 
as nwst closely resembling a form of primitive 
capitalism, with a large, desperate and unorgan¬ 
ized labor force creating a free-labor situation 
exploited by the rulers of the cattle empires, 
lowards the end of the nineteenth century and 
coinciding with the overthrow of the monarchy 
ill 1HH9, the locus of Brazilian power began a 
shift to the south. Competition from Cuba in 
the area of sugar production and the rise of 
coffee, grown primarily in the south, as the 
nation's’most important export were the primary 
factors in determining this shift. Meanwhile, 
an (Mnerijing and rxire modernized sugar industry 
beuan to grow up in the south as well and these 
producers were soon producing sugar at lower 
prices than the producers of the Northeast. At 
trie close of World Ua*- II, world sugar prices 
rose- steeply and a number of plantation owners 
who had left their property returned with the 
intention of cashing in on the new demand for 
their (Hoduct. Their efforts to expel the pea¬ 
sants who had taken over small plots and were 
raising subsistence crops resulted in the first 
Peasant League formations. 


The sertao has, historically been a great dis- 
ister area. In addition to severe droughts, 
leavy rains contribute to flash floods that fre- 
(uently wipe Out entire settlements along the 
iver-banks. The inhabitants of the sertao 
ir’ginally included runaway and freed slaves as 
,rell as the Negro-Portugese, Portugese-Indian 
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and lru1icin*!kMjro mixtures common in tdK* area. 

The 0 .or '‘hacklandor” clings tenaciously 
to this area tiiat appears ill-suited to human 
habitation. While the dev^ statiiu] droughts that 
take sucfi a toll Ldn he seen as simply a curse 
of nature, the anachronistic relationship of 
landowrv'rs to peasants is the real clue to the 
misery (>f the Northeast. The cinema riovo^film- 
makers treguerrlly tocus on the effects of this 
exploitative relationship, on the aoerrative- 
social/psyt'holog ica I phenomena that result, and 
less on tfv' explicit nature of the relationship 
itself, 


Josue lastri) in .K'lth »’e ro* de¬ 

scribes the psychic rhythms which appear during 
periods of tamine as being schizoid, vdiere the 
polar temf.er'aments become the out!aw-handit 

'dv.>o i)t the mystical and fariatic .r.z>r or 
visionaries" 


"Act ivated by drought and tamine, both 
saints and bandits arise, and both types 
can be merged in the sane personality. 

Such a phenomenon was the celebrated frat- 
racide Bento da Cruz de Joazeiro, who 'with 
a cross in one hand and a dagger in the 
other', meted out justice in his village.’... 

We may think of the cangaceiro, or bandit, 
as a [lersonalitv in whuh the baser inipuhes 
r'eleasrHi by hung(*r havt? vvfui ttu* (ippto’ h.ifc! 
over noi'nal restraints. Ihe religicac. i.nitt' . 
tic, on the other hand, represents a vic¬ 
tory of the abnormal exaltations of hurujcr. 
fie is a man who has beat a rt'treat into 
.the metaphysical. But both formis of es- 
cap(‘^-towards brute forct* or the metapfw* 
sical i 1 lusiori--ar(? distortions from whiili 
no good comes." (p. 61) 

Ihe periodic rise of religious fanaticism in 
the Northeast seems attributable as well to tfie 
combination of isolation, misery and frustration 
that is exploited by a charismatic religious 
leader relying heavily on the traditionally 
mystical religious elements, a combination of 
Catholicism and Afr’ican relyious ceremony called 
‘ f rom Portugal came another ingrctiient, 

a popular quasi-religious belief system known as 
Sebastianism, which prophecied the return of tfie 
Portugese king Sebastian who vanislied in Africa 
in 1578 while fighting the Moors. 

Cangaceiros, santos and sertaneios, tne pea¬ 
sants of the sertao, are the central sourr(*s ot 
cinema novo. VIHAS St'CAS (1963); BLACK li(il), 

WHITE DEVIL (1963), AfirONIO DAS M0RTE5 (19iP:); 
and THE CODS AND THE DEAD (1970) deal explicitly 
with these themes, while CINCO VEZIS FAVELAS, 

THE GUNS (OS FUZIS), and GANGA ZUMBA (1964) have 
their historical reference points in thf?se domi¬ 
nant-soc iological and psycfiological Hqures tuuj 
events, while dealing with them less directly. 
Although the history of the Northeast' is full ot 
examplt?s of religious rebellions stretcfiinci ba( k 
into Brazilian history such as those of iloa^eiro, 
Caldeiro and the events at Pedra Bonita in Ucu» 
as well as tfie bandit activitie*^ ot tfie ca?*ga- 
ceiros A»itonio Silvino and Rio Preto, tw*) 
standing examples will suffice to explain Hie 
dimensions of the phenomenon, Antonio laaist l *. 
heiro and l.ampiao. Ihese two are the most 
famous exaii^ples of the religious fanatic and 
the bandit of the Northeast, and refereiu.es to 
them and the moveoients tf'.ey S[)awned are proiiii- 
nent in the cinema rivwo Mims. 


"It was natural that tfie deep-lying layer, of 
our ethnic stratif irat ion should have Ctist up ro 

extraor'duuiry an ant id ina1''^as Antorno ( Lfisr*] 

» 


heiro' the oponinq line of fuel ides da (.i.i'iha's 
deserHUiDn of the reliyious fanatic who ied a 
millenarian iiioyerient at the turn.of the century. 
Antonio Vicente flendes flaciel, or Conselheiro as 
he came to be known, was indeed a natural outcome 
of the physical and psychological forces which 
interact in the sertao. Da Cunha, in l;,i, ■ 

.'u :h>' 1'.: ' !n :r, a remarkable account of the 

Conselheiro-Ied rebellion at Canudos in 1H07, 
states that Conselheiro-"was .doing no rjore than, 
to condense the obscurantism of the three sepa¬ 
rate races (sic,)" which he categorizes as the 
."anthropomorphism of the savage" or the Brazilian 
Indian, the "animism of the African slaves" and 
the "historical atavism" of the mestizo. Wander¬ 
ing through the backlands of the Northeast in the 
1880's for more than ten years, Conseilheiro 
gathered a large following as a mystic and as¬ 
cetic amalgamating Roman Catholicism, African 
religious belief and indigenous mysticism. This 
amalgam developed into a millenarian movurient 
like tnat furope had seen centuries earlier. 

Like its predecessor this movement had three 
main characteristics: 1. "A profound and total 
rejection of the present evil world, and a pas¬ 
sionate longing for.another and better otie..." 

2. "A fairly standardized ‘ideology* of the 
chi Mastic type" (the return of Christ or a 
savior like Sebastian), 3. "...a fundamental 
vagueness about the actual way in which the new 
society will be brought about." (from Hobsbawm, 
f /'•'f pp. 5/-S8). 

As a wandering prophet and pietist longing 
for the promised kingdom of God which Consel¬ 
heiro felt had been subverted and abandoned by 
the orthodox church, fie preached against both 
the established church and the newly-established 
republic. In 1B8:f, the Catholic archbishop of 
Baia, alaniied at the large following Conselheiro 
was attracting, instructed his pastors as fol¬ 
lows: 

"It having coriie to our knowledge that, in 
the central parishes of this archbishopric, 
there is a certain individbal by the name 
of Antonio Conselheiro who goes about 
preaching to the people who'come to hear 
his superstitious doctrines and an exces- 
sively rigid morality, thereby disturbing 
consciences and weakening in no small 
degree the authority of the priests in 
these places we ordain that your Rever¬ 
ence shall not consent to any such abuse 
in his parish, but shall let it be known 
to his parishoners that we absolutely for¬ 
bid their congregating to hear such preach¬ 
ings. Seeing that in the Catholic Church 
the holy mission of indoctrinating the 
people belongs only to the ministers of 
religion, it follows that a layman, whoever 
he may be and however well instructed and 
virtuous, does not have the authority to 
exercise that right," 

(Da Cunha, n tiu' ^ p. 137) 

Conselheiro made no great distinction between 
the Church and the State, branding the republic 
as the instrument o^ the "Anti-Christ" and "a 
supreme heresy" Citing the return of Don Seba- 
tiao (Ning Sebastain), Conselheiro prophesized 
'.‘..and on that day when he and his small anny 
shall arise, tfien shall he with the edge of the 
sword free all ft'um the yoke of this Republic....". 
After a number of confrontations with representa¬ 
tives ot the government and the Catholic Church, 
Conselheiro and his followers retreated to a 
small town, Canudos, to establish a religious 
settlement which eventually grew to a population 





O'" th»'e(? thousand, for tfu- fK-’.t who 

Mocked to tanuJos were liest 1 1 u-t ?* }MM >,int tann - 
lies. Also nunibered aniurnj th(» s.'fthf were a 
larqe group of cangaceiros, fiardened arid des- 
per'dte handi t-ou11 aws » wel 1-schoo 1 ea in the use 
of weapons ana techniques of survival in the in- 
f)Ospitable backlands. Prior to ld97* several ex¬ 
peditions of Anriy troo[^s sent against the settle¬ 
ment were completely unsuccessful against the 
fortified town and the fierce dedicati(jn of the 
inhabitants of Canudos. finally, in ]il97, a new 
Amy expeditiofj was organized involving thousands 
of well-anned soldiers who proceeded to wipe out 
the town and kill every man, woman and child in 
Canudos. 

If the inillenarian movcxiient of ConselhcM'ro 
seems anachronistic, c.uiiiincj at the turn of the 
century, the most recent and popular of the can- 
gaceiros, Lanpiao, who led a moveriient in the 
1930's, indicates the nature of more contempor¬ 
ary developments in the Brazilian hinterlands. 
Virgulino Ferreira da Silva, known as "tfie Cap¬ 
tain” or Lampiao, is perhaps the most popular 
legendary hero of the sertao and a direct model 
for such films as ANTOrilO DAS MORTLS, BLACK GOD, 
WHITE DEVIL and THE GODS AND Till DFAD. Lampiao 
exeniplifies the inherent limitations of tfie 
social bandit in regard to tfie allcMjed '‘revolu¬ 
tionary” role of such figures. The develofjment 
of a contemporaneous movement in Brazil, the 
Prestes column, provides a useful counterpoint 
when considering the activities of Lampiao and 
his band of followers. 

Eric Hobsbdwm in discusses Lampiao*s 

exploits and provides a political framework to 
clarify the phenomenon of social banditry. Hobs- 
bawm sees the bandit as a refomer not as a revo¬ 
lutionary, as an activist not as ideologue or 
prophet from "whom novel visions or plans of 
social and political oi'ganization are to be ex¬ 
pected.” Rather, as champions, heroes and 
avengers "theirs is an individual rebellion, 
which is socially and political1y undennined, 
and which under normal--ie. , non-revolutionary— 
conditions is not a vanguard of mass revolt, but 
rather the product and counterpart of the general 
passivity of the poor. They are the exceptions 

which prove the rule." 

/ 

Lampiao was born into a niddlc^-clasr, farming 
and cattle-raising family, flore than literate, 
he was an excellent poet and otherwise intellec¬ 
tually versatile. As was the case with many 
other cangaceiros, a blood feud was the star'ting 
point for his banditry. When Lampiao was seven¬ 
teen, his family was expelled from their farm by 
another family, an expulsion to which Lampiao 
responded by forming an outlaw band consisting 
of his brothers and sonie thirty others (includ¬ 
ing several women) in order to avenge the wrong. 
The realities of Lampiao*s subsequef^t career are 
difficult to sort out frofii the countless poems, 
legends and songs written in tribute to him. 
Hobsbawm*s investigation of Lampiao leads him to 
conclude that Lampiao was unlike other cangaceiro* 
such as Antonio Silvino (1875-1944) who are re¬ 
membered for their good deeds and concern for the 
poor: 

• ' "However, the^*ballad froj^i wlVirh I have 
taken most of this account does not mention 
any righting of wrongs (except those done 
to the band itself), no taking frOT the 
rich to give to the poor, no brinoing of 
justice...On the contrary, it r('cords 
'horrors': how Lampiao murder'eci a prisoner 
though his wife had ransomed him. Liow he 
fnas:>acred laborers, tortured an old woman 
who cursed him by making her dance riaked 
with a cactus bush until she di(d, how he 
sadistically killed one of his men who had 
offended him by making liim eat a litre of 
salt, and similar incidents. To be terri¬ 
fying and pitiless is a more important 
attribute of this bandit than to be a 
friend of the poor.^ 

(Hobsbawn, p. 5^ 


Ld?iipicio .. oh' 


hCV'L: 

ho _ 


, was not a good 

L.umpiao lasted almost twenty years, not only be 
(a;jst‘ the rugged northeast offered shelter from 
government authority but because he was able to 
exploit political situations and economic condi¬ 
tions to the extent that enabled him "to build 
up so strong a force as to constitute not merely 
a potential reinforcement for any great 'colonel' 
uf the backwoods, but a power in his own right” 
(Hobsbawm, p. 80). Also revealing was the rela¬ 
tionship of Lampiao and his band to other organ¬ 
ized forces operating in the region at the time. 
In tfie mid-1920'5, a sizeable guerrilla band 
which had been operating in the south-central 
oortion of Brazil arrived in the Northeast. Led 
')y Luis Prestes, who was l^ter to become the 
leader of the Brazilian Communist Party, this 
we 11-organized and politically co'nsc'ious group 


was seen as a serious threat to the stability 
of the Northeast by the ruling class. The 
Federal government turned for assistance to the 
riiost powerful religious figure of the area. 

Father Cicero, "the messiah of Ceara,” with the 
promise of Federal troops to quell any incipient 
rebellion sparked by the presence of the Prestes 
group. At Father Cicero's urging the government 
atteiipted to enlist Lampiao's assistance by 
offering his band official pardon for past crimes 
and offering Lampiao himself official rank as 
captain as well as ammunition and rifles. Thus 
legitimized he was expected to pursue and elimi¬ 
nate the real social threat posed by the Prestes 
column. According to Hobsbawn, Lampiao's enthu¬ 
siasm for his semi-official military status and 
his "mission” only waned when he was warned by 
friends that once he had eliminated Prestes and 
his group, his own newly-found legitimacy would 
quickly be revoked. Lampiao decided to take his 


*rh .kI/Jl" afiO :(‘trtM:cd, mi.,siori uri.u.( um- 

pl ] .hfO to the sertao, m$ old sanctuary, never 
at tempt i;i(j ti) either [lursoe or join in common 
V .jure w I t fi 1 u I s Pf es tes . 


iherf h.ive been social bandit types who have 
develn^ied irile activists [^laying a r'evolut ionary 
rxih*. jandof' L'ozsa of Hungary as well as the 
Bolshevu. Kamo are exangjles. The cangaceiros 
generally, an.! Lar.piao specifically, never s.eemed 
to evolve out of self-serving banditry and ter¬ 
rorism alt.houqh such a development is possible. 

In rt'laM'ofi to ciruwna novo, which is based in 
sucfi largi^ par't. on the activities and context of 
the carujaciMros, it is important (when examining 
the claim of cin^^ia novo to be a body of revolu- 
tionar'v film) to explore to what extent and in 
what ways the ciru?ma novo deals critically with 
the limitations th.at these social forces repre¬ 
sented , 


BLACK GOD, WHITE DEVIL 
and ANTONIO DAS MORTES 


Wlidt distirnui isnes (ilauber Rocha's work is his 
descri}»tion uf liis films as being political and 
pol 1 1 h iz ing. RoL^lia describes his thesis and 
intention this way: 

Inc cinema is information, didactics, 
.i'jitation; it hc:r 1 0 be culture in the 
■a fi'e y:^ (juu 1 11 a 11 ve coifjniunicdtion, as 
(n.lv gudhtativo comraunication is revolu- 
li o'.ar / (oiimiun icatiofi and because only 
Ih.r (an irodify fiction, with drama or 
witn ..)medy, with satire or epic poetry, 

;s only determined by different subjective 
nr ()hie(fij/r fiistorical conditions. In 
Lrajil, for' (r<dfiiple, it is easier to ex¬ 
plain cl problem to peasants using the 
'{ .-lupK eu'os' tfian using the workers. 

I ri t ne way, it is easier to describe 

its (onditinris to the m iddl e-c 1 ass through 
a fief'u like Macnnaima than through the 
'cangacei?•{)'. 

(r»(H;) an interview with Rocha, ^ 

"A Propns Political Cinema/' 1971-72) 





But whdt does Rocha conniKniicate "qualitative¬ 
ly" In BLACK C.Ol), WHITE DEVIL and ANTONIO DAS 
MORTES? And, using his criteria, is this coni- 
munication indeed revolutionary? Both films are 
an amalgam of the social forces of the lortheast 
and examine the relationships between the reli¬ 
gious fanatics, the peasants, the (hire{) 

assassins) and the cangacciros. Although not 
precisely intended as a sequel to BLACK OOD, 

WHITE DEVIL, ANTONIO DAS MORTES continues the 
development of the central character Antofiio who 
is hired gun, bounty hunter or revolutionary, 
depending on which analysis is made of his ac¬ 
tions. 

Antonio, as introduced in BLACK GOD, WHITE 
DEVIL, is intended by Rocha to be simultaneously 
an instrument of oppression and liberation. He 
is a "gun for hire," and as such his philosophy 
and morality is a function of the highest bidder 
for his services, which in BLACK GOD, WHITE DEVIL 
is the church and state and in ANTON It) DAS MORTES 
the coffee and land-owning oligarchy. Hobsbawri 
points out that traiditionally in peasant soci¬ 
eties there have been bandits who serve the land¬ 
lords as well as those who ally with the op¬ 
pressed. The practice of landlords hiring "de¬ 
puties" in cases of local peasant rebellion is 
still extant in the Northeast today, and Antonio 
is not only a plausible and realistic character 
but serves an allegorical purpose as well. 

Antonio is hired by the Ctiurch to destroy d 
nascent fanatical religious movement and its 
leader that is seen as representing a threat to 
the rule of the established clergy. Antonio's 
journey has its coincidental parallel in the 
journey of a peasant, his wife and infant who , 
set out on a (juest of their own. Manuel, with a 
life not unlike that of the peasant in VIDAS 
SECAS and TROPICI, kills his land-owning boss in 
an argument over a steer. For Manuel, the act 
is morally repugnant, and great guilt as well as 
fear of the authorities drives him to become a 
follower of the mystic Sehastiao (a character 
based on such figures as Conseil iieiro of Canudos 
and Father Cicero of Joazeiro). In order to 
prove his dedication and devotion to Sebastiao, 
Manuel indulges with all of Sebastiao's followers 
in ritual ascetic acts such as carrying huge 
houlders on his head for many miles. Then in an 
act that had its parallel in a call for a blood- 
sacrifice made by a backlands prophet in 1030, 
Sebastiao called for his followers to make the 
ultimate sacrificial offering to prove their 
devotion. Manuel offers up his own son. Manuel's 
wife, outraged at the loss of her child and dis¬ 
illusioned with the prophet, murders him. Manuel 
and his wife then flee into the sertao. Antonio, 
who has been tracking the group which remains on 
the move looking for the "promised land" in spite 
of the loss of Sebastiao, massacres the entire 

following in a ritualistic and bloody sequence. 

In the course of his flight, Mjinuel encounters 
an outlay, bandit group led by the cangaceiro 
Corisco (who in real life was a lieutenant of 
tamoiao and formed a separate band) and becoiaes 
peripherally involved with them. Having dis¬ 
patched the threat to the rel.igious status quo, 
Antonio now begins to pursue Corisco and his band 
in order to eliminate tne threat to secular 
authority. Antonio catches up with the outlaws 
and murders Corisco and all his followers in the 
Srt’Me ritualistic way, and Manuel is left to 
wande*' alone in the desert. The entire film Is 
linked together by a blind old peasant narrator 
wt'O relates, in songs and words, the exploits of 
Sel)i:st UiO, cUi<! Anton tp. t * '.o I 

SO(jiience the words in o. son) vo ‘ n- , 

v;hor) the sertoo wil' It' tfi«* >»•»’ -t*. m. w 
be t hf ser'tiU) t^no tMiuS with tne .Is h' 
oolunqs to Mon anti fiot to iiOd v 

Tf)us, Rocha has assijned Ar^tonw) i 
role, a man who nnst ;»ur'(,e 'to n* th 

ttu? iiTi(U)tent and tir*l ps lOfKM . .y.’ : i*/ i !.■ tht' 

selt-servinq lui.ii)en-t)and 111 p vii. c .inoateiros. 
Rocha, accordinq to Erm^s* ^ h ’n an r*- 


cellont review of ANTONIO DAs MOP^^LS in 

. r(winter 1969), has df*rla»pd thrit just 
as imperialists are* necessary to diq their own 
yraves, "so Antonio is necessary to br inti about 
the revolution, or at least its spiritual pre¬ 
condition." Antonio frees the peasant from in¬ 
vesting his hope for change in the futile and 
meaningless perterbations of the and can- 

gaceiros in BLACK GOD, l/HITE DEVIL. It is this 
theme, refor^jlated, to which Rocha returns five 
years later in ANTONIO DAS MORTES. 


The characters and 
actions symbolize the 
army’s going over to 
serve the oppressed. 

Many of the chur'actors in these two films are 
taken from the actual history of the Northeast 
while others are derived from Rocha's personal 
experience. In ANION 10 DAS MORTES, Mata Vaca, 
the colonel *s bodyguard and gunman, is patterned 
after an individual Rocha claims killed one of 
his relations wfien he was a child and who was 
killed sometime luter* by one of his cousins in 
revecKje. The char'acter of Antonio is modelled 
on Jose Rutinj, an actual cangaceirii-hunter with 
whom Rocha sr>ent much time. Much of the )>econd 
lia 11 (jt BLACK GOD, WHITE DEVIL is based on what 
Ruf ino told hiiii arni wfien Rocha wanted to make 
ANIONIO DAS MORTIS, he learned that a new canga¬ 
ceiro had arisen iti the Northeast, called Ze 
Crispin, and that Rufino had gone to catch him 
because the* local police force was unable to do 
so. 

Antonio, like his real-life counterpart 
Rufino, in tfie opening sequences of ANTONIO DAS 
MORTES, is sought out by tfie inanatjer for a des¬ 
potic landowner, "the Colonel", wh(ise feudal 
hcHj< 5 iiony is threatened by a local uprising of 
peasants sympathetic to Coiriana and his fellow 
canqaceiros. Whereas in BLACK GOD, WHITE DEVIL 
the cangaceiros and the followers of the prophet 
^ were two completely distinct, if not antagonistic 
groups, Coiriana's band includes a qirl dressed 
entirely in white and referred to as "the holy 
one" as well as a Black man dressed in red who 
Rocha says symbolizes a Brazilian St. George, a 
.saint who frees the people from oppression. 
Coiriana is depicted as a somewhat "responsible" 
social bandit who moreover has a broad-based 
peasant constituericy and who is seen by both 
peasants and landowner^ as a potential change- 
agent. Therefore, when Antonio challenges and 
kills Coiriana in a ritualistic duel while the 
peasants and religious figures look on passively, 
he openly serves the forces of repression. Hav¬ 
ing killed tne bandit leader, Antonio is con¬ 
fronted by the corrupt and greedy landowner and 
his promiscuous and treacherous wife, and under¬ 
goes a change which Rocha describes as "moral 
and personal." Antonio now sides with the pea¬ 
sants and the remaining religious figures and 
leriands the distribution of food to the poor. 

In response, the landowner hires another band of 
killers to eliminate the turncoat Antonio. The 
film concludes with a multi-layered resolution 
by blood-lelt inq: the landov/ner's wife, frustra- 
teil by irippterice of the manager in their 
^joint plot.against Ium* hustiand. kills the manager 
by stabbing him to deatti; Antonio, joined by the 
loc:l school tear.ber (intellectual turned activ¬ 
ist), emerges vntorious 1 ron a dr ama tica I ly- 
fil(:;ed shoot-out with the gang fiired by the 
landowner; and the landowner is ceremoniousTy 
dispatched t)y the BlacI St. George wfio runs him 
through witf a lance from horseback. 
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Needless to say, the (haraclers and tfieir ae- 
tions have, as Ernest lallen[)ach points out, 
"symbolic equivalences." It the "Colonel" repre¬ 
sents the feudal landovvner whose ureswerving dedi¬ 
cation to maintaining the status quo without 
concessions (an idea further Gnptiasized by his 
being represented as blind in th»^ tilm), the 
wife and the manager, Mata Vaca, represent the 
nationalist bourgeoisie which is divided against 
i tself--between mainta ining tlie institutions of 
the status quo or overturning them in order to 
benefit their own class inter'osts. It^e local 
schoolteacher, says Rocha, is symbolic of the 
left-wing intellectual of middle-class background 
who IS "freeing himsc'It from the dust of his 
bourgeois way of thinking." By Jointing Antonio 
in the last battle he represents a "person who 
must pass, must go ft'oiii irony and skepticism to 
action" and thereby "beccxiie effective in the 
struggle for the people." Coiriana, "the holy 
one" and the Black St. Georrjo r'opresent both 
actual characters of Northeast typology and sym¬ 
bols of "false hope" wf )0 are looked up to and 
passively followed by tht ptMsantry. finally, 
Antonio, the pivotal character in the film and 
the figure upon whom mucfi of the political analy¬ 
sis must rest, symbolizes the army, traditionally 
the tool of repression and trie aniied servant afid 
protector of the oligarcfiy* Callenbach points 
out, "If these equivalences are eve.n approximale- 
ly accurate, the tilm (»xempl i f ies.. .what is in 

•(tit a crucial political pluMimnenon: tht; going 
ove?' of the army from the service.- of the oppres^'- 
M>rs to that of the ueprejs»d." 

Uot;ha, it) I'espoiibt; to Cj I 'l tMibacti' s ana lysis 
ami critique of AIITONIO DAS flORll'i. wliich Callen¬ 
bach compares to the 1Crrul 1 1 ynn version of 
ROblll HOOU because "both are fundamentally con- 
servdtive,'and constitute (like most folk art) 
diversions of though.t and ieeliny from tender 
political questions," agrees at least partially 
will) Ca 11 enbdch's description ol Antonio as the 
vested power and potential of the military. Al¬ 
though he maintains that Antonio's change is 
"profoundly mystical and personal," Rocha makes 
lengtliy references to the progressive role played 
by the armies of Peru, Bolivia and Colombia. 

Assigning the army a progressive role is a 
questionable proposition, numerous examples, 
the most recent being the role of the supposedly 
"progressive" armed forces of Chile, point in 
quite an opposite direction. The nature of 
Antonio's sudden conversion, attributed by Rocna 
to a change both "moral" and "personal", is also 
questionable for, as Callenbach points out, 
"Armies in the real world do not switch their 
historical roles out of goodness of heart or by 
some metaphysical impulsion to virtue." if one 
looks to the film for guidance in understanding 
Antonio's reversal of allegiance, it appears 
that Antonio is moved not by the exploitation 
aiul suffering of the peasants, but rather is in¬ 
fluenced by the virtue and piety of "the holy 
one," the girl saint. It is she who motivates 
him to join the peasants and his conversion is 
.lust that, a religious change from "sinfulness" 
to "righteousness." 

The principal flaw ot most of the cintima ntjvo 
Ii1ms stems from their interpretation of two key 
aspe'ts of the Northeast, social tiattditry and 
aii.haic mysticism. The ej'ror in their analysis 
I'.f tnesi“ phenomena is two-told, the former is 
r.tmant ici.ted whi le Itte revolutienary potential 
of tne latter is overlooked. The cangaceiros 
are held up as heroic figures (even if not always 
(leroes) while the beatos and their p(*asant fol¬ 
lowers are depicted as engaged in a futile and 
self-defeating process tota.ily witnout potential 
for L-hange into a more viable aiiO revolutionary 
movemettt. 


As Hobsbawii points cut, social banditry exists 
in fhret' forms: the archtypal Robin Hood or 
> f ;■ ! the live I'eniatun 'c j'i.jhtev 

•,ach as the haiduk and the tcvfor-bvintjinrj 

typified by the cangaceiros. The noble 
robber represents the reformist aspects of social 
l),iiriitry (Robin Hood fought against the injiisti- 
I es ot tfte "wicked" John while remaining loyal 
to ttio monarchy, the "good" King Richard). 

While the terror-bringing avenger may become a 
symbol of the rejection of official authority 
and values through his anarchic and highly indl-• 
vidualistic acts of rebellion, he is unlikely to 
be concerned with,, or act in the interest of, 
the larger peasant community.' The cangaceiro 
batul is not organized to alter the social struc¬ 
ture but rather to win for its outlaw members 
p.'r'sonal rather than class advantages within the 
existing structure. 


Although social banditry and millenarianism 
are historically congruent, it is only when so- 
( till banditry aligns itself with a millenarian 
iiiGvement that it can contribute in a significant 
way to social change. Social banditry alone 
"has next to no organization or ideology and is 
totally inadaptable to modern social movements" 
.itid its strength "is in inverse proportion to 
that lit organized agrarian revolutionism and 
Socialism or Conriunism." (Hobsbawm, li-ijnit.ive 
. h< p. 23) 


Mi 1lenarianism, on the other hand, while also' 
existing in a variety of forms, can be a poten¬ 
tially revolutionary movement as it is always 
directed toward fundamental and radical change 
of the existing order, unlike the outlaw move- 
;i,cnts. Hobsbawm points out that the tendency is 
to dismiss millenarian movements as religious in 
nature (particularly the chiliastic type) while 
the millenarianists are frequently equally fer¬ 
vent about and concerned with radical social 
. nange. It is true that they most frequently 
look backwards, to the outmoded social forms of 
the past for their inspiration, resulting in an 
essentially reactionary quest. In addition, the 
mi 1 lenariaitists are frequently not r-ukc’ys of 
revolution, "they expect it to make itself, by 
divine revelation, by an announcement from on 
high, by a miracle--they expect it to. happen 

somehow." (Hobsbawm, HabeTr-, p. 59) 

Hot)sl)av4i) descrihtjs two other forms of millenar- 
ia'nist ipovfsiients: the "libertarian communist" 


The revolutionary 
potential of the 
archaic mysticism in 

the Northeast has 
been overlooked. 

su' h fhdt of the Chilean "red zones" of the 
Wfii’i 0 the peasant qiovenient attempts to 
es^cihli'sh bfiKi 1 ] sel ^ -governing cominunities owing 
ii ■ 1 Mi'u e to neitfior Church or State; the third 
fHMng that movement typified by the organi- 
zat ions of Suiliau pi* i.ants. Mill extant, in 
which the foniis of '‘viMauf anarchist or'ganiza- 
tion" has necessar*ily i volvi'd into more politi¬ 
cized and politically at live units. The North¬ 
east [i<jd its owri viM(i(*' anarchist organization 
equivalent in the dt v«'1 o[iment of the "peasant 
leagues" in the early 
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The point of thi . t‘l tj( im t ion ib fH>t to deny 
the particular ft)riii-» tnit l>i>th iii i 11 enir ian i sfM 
anJ social banditr'y (.iM*n iii Brazil, hut 

r'ather to illusta'ato Ifi.il .o^.ial I'anditry is 
rarely a viahh' political ior<o (arul t fierel on* 
its choice as mo^aplio* i . a poor' one), tjnd that 
millenarian niovdiumis ar e not tu'cessarily devoid 
of revolutionary poteiitial. What c inr*iiKi n-ovo 
has done is to exa^pjtniico by (he utilization ot 
symbol, metaphor and . Ih^joi v the revolut ionary 
potential ot tni' caiuj.j^ru'o and simu 1 tarunius 1 y 
hopelessly enmesh trie mi I 1 enar ian i st movniient in 
mysticism, tda^reOy ro!)binj it of its potential 
secular and social s ipn i t ii ant e. 

There is anotlier n.> h‘ss important criticism 
that must be madt' it the cinema novo films. Al¬ 
most without except if)n f tie ( h.u'ac t(»r izat ion of 
tht» [)easantr'y is tl ’t o m inerd., lio()e]e,s .ind 
deadened mass, uninvol vei nnd um'ompradiend ilaj. 

It is a c incMiia ot iti-span mm! pessi lism. In i)j 
FUZIS, by Ruy GutM'ea, wtit*n a loiu' truckdriver 
rebels against tlie in)u^tice of a we! 1-stocked 
rood warehouse fir-ot ev i .* i Pv tlit* army f r'om starv¬ 
ing peasants, his lali iv. ndn'llion and fieasant 
insurri?ction goes unht‘i*f.‘l. fie is [)ursu(Ml 
thi'ougii the strs*et*> u* *h<* .Milage' i)y tfie Si)l- 
diers and althou<di th** mts do som** looting, 
they take no a(tiv'' ; o . m tliis rebellion and 
watch passively .e, th is tracked down. 

In ANTONIO IJAS MOPlI s .md B1 ACK (1(U), Wlillt 
Oi'Vll. the peasants lO < jrpi< it'd as a mass wfiich 
may follow but nev-n* levUt, f lind loul mute* a[)pen- 
dages to a mystic, v..ntj.i • iro or* an Antonio, 
never taking an ai{;,e r'olc m tlie str'uggle. 

One must guestion .^(i> It' f a * hoos(?s to present 
tire peasants in this wav as tliis depiction does 
not reflect historical reality. Recent organiz¬ 
ing efforts in the Northeast point in the oppo¬ 
site direction and the powerful F’easant Leagues 
of the sixties indicate vast potential for active 
and engaged organization and struggle. The men 
and women assembled at Canudos with Antonio Con- 
seilheiro died fighting, while the followers of 
Luis Prestes, many of whom were peasants, marcheil 
some 21,000 miles, epitomizing the struggle of 
the poor against the rich. Undoubtedly, many 
feel hopeless and cynical about the possibili¬ 
ties for change, but little encouragement is to 
be gained from continually depicting the peasants 
as hopelessly mired in mysticism, fatalism and 
resignation. 

While this despair and cynicism is most pro¬ 
nounced in the depiction of the peasants, it is 
not limited to them. Rocha further investigates 
the psychological dynamics of a character like 
Antonio in TERRA CM TRANSL (1967) which Rocha 
considers an "intellectual work" and his most 
important film. Attacked by some groups on the 
left as a fascist film, TERRA EM TRANSE attempts 
to deal with the problems of the intellectual in 
post-Goulart Brazil. The central character, 

Paulo Martins, is ambivalent like Antonio and, 
according to Rocha, reflects his own doubts and 
political ambivalence. In 0 BRAVO GUERREIRO by 
Gustavo Dahl, also set in contemporary Brazil, 
the central character is Miguel Horta, a radical 
politician, union official and lawyer who is 
gradually co-opted by the ruling regime; at the 
end of the film, in despair llurta holds a gun to 
his mouth. In son^e of the non-sertao films of 
cinaiia novo, the ambivalence of individuals on 
the verge of making political coniiiitments is 
generally treated in a non-critical and ambigu¬ 
ous way. Antonio*s own conversion is essentially 
ambiguous. Cinena novo presents characters who 
are neither politically coherent nor connitted. 

If this is the actual situation in Brazil (as 
Rocha and the cinema novo filmnakers see it) it 
would seem all the more important to offer more 
than a filmic reflection of the intellectual and 
ideological confusion. 


More than anyth ing else the political weakness 
and ambiguity of the cinema novo films derives 
from the double seduction of the desire for a 
nationalist film movement and the availability 
of a rich and esoteric folklore upon which to 
base it. Rocha is more involved and more arti¬ 
culate when dealing with theories of filmmaking 
and the cultural characteristics of the Northeast 
than he is when analyzing the political implica¬ 
tions or applications of either. When Rocha 
claims for cinema novo a "revolutionary" role in 


Peasants are seen 


as a hopeless, 


uninvolved mass. 


Brazil, he is doing so at the cultural and not 
the political level. While the influence of 
such Hollywood filmmakers as Peckinpah and Hawks 
is highly evident, there is little question that 
Rocha's films and cinema novo generally consti¬ 
tute a successful attempt at cultural decoloni¬ 
zation. While all reclamations of a national 
culture constitute a first step in establishing 
a national identity and consciousness, it does 
not follow that all cultural expositions have 
meaningful political effects. 

Rather than dealing with the limitations and 
the potential of millenarian movements and social 
banditry of the cangaceiro type, Rocha has 
allowed his film form, content and style to be 
trapped by the irrationality and obscurity that 
hinders these very movements. Rather than his 
films and characters rising above and out of the 
obscurantism of the Northeast mythology, Rocha 
chooses to descend and finds '^efuge in its rich 
but distorting reality. Braz.l, like other 
Latin American countries, has had to labor under 
the impact of American and European cultural 
domination. Rocha, like th^ colonized artist 
of whom Fanon speaks in Wretched of the Earth 
has forgotten that "The colonized man who writes 
for his people ought to use the past with the 
intention of opening the future, as an invita¬ 
tion to action and a basis for hope" rather than 
using cultural "instruments...which he wishes to 
be national, but which [arej strangely reminis¬ 
cent of exoticism." 

"A national culture is not a folklore, 
nor an abstract populism that believes 
it can discover the people's true nature... 

A national culture in underdeveloped 
countries should therefore take its place 
at the very heart of the struggle for 
freedom which these countries are carry¬ 
ing on." 

(Franz Fanon, Wretched of the Earth, p. 232) 

The development of cinema novo over the past 
ten years illustrates this problem of orienta¬ 
tion. Rocha, in an interview in Cineaete (Sum¬ 
mer, 1970) describes three phases of cinema novo: 
the first phase he simply calls "films about the 
Northeast" (GANGA ZUMBA, VIDAS SECAS, OS FUZIS 
and BLACK GOD, WHITE DEVIL). He describes the 
second phase, such films as 0 DESAFIO (THE 
CHALLENGE), TERRA Rl TRANSE (LAND IN ANGUISH) and 
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0 BRAVO GUERREIRO (THE BRAVE WARRIOR) nidde after 
the coup d'etat, as films about political power 
primarily in urban Brazil. The third phase, 
such films as MACUtJAIMA, BRASIL AtJO ?.000, 0 
ALIEMISTA and ANTONIO DAS MORTES are referred to 
as "tropicalist." It is this third phase, char¬ 
acterized by a mixed bag of social and political 
themes against a backdrop of characters, images 
and contexts not unlike the richness and florid¬ 
ness of the Brazilian jungle, which is "strangely 
reminiscent" of an artificial "exoticism." 

These are films in which the rich cultural tex- 
ure of Brazil has been pushed to the limit and 
exploited for its own aesthetic ends rather than 
for its appropriateness as political metaphor. 

Ruy Guerra in OS FUZIS manages to avoid the 
trap into which Rocha has fallen by having an 
act of de-mystification performed within the 
film by the victims of mystification themselves. 
Through most of the film, the peasants are shown 
to be enmeshed in the mystico-religious system 
which is part of the Northeast. An old man re¬ 
tells the story of Conseilheiro and we see the 
starving peasants worshipping and pampering a 
holy ox. After the truck-driver's futile revolt 
against the army which is guarding a store of 
food for the landlord, the peasants in a fury of 
rage and frustration descend on the ox and butch¬ 
er it, exclaiming that after all "it is only 
meat." Guy Guerra is modest in his political 
claims for his film and understands, probably 
more clearly than Rocha, the translation of his 
convictions and intentions into film form: 

"My films have no intentional political 
purposes, no reconriendations, no solution. 

1 am not interested in industrialization 
nor the agrarian problem, I only wanted 
to illustrate the social reality of the 
northeast of Brazil, the cultural rela¬ 
tions between the traditions, the reli¬ 
gious fanaticism-fatalism and mysticism... 

It is not necessary to understand every¬ 
thing, but it is enough to incide think¬ 
ing, and that one reflect about these 
problems after having seen the film." 

{cine Al Via, "Realidad Y Alternativa" 

(April 1968)) 


This simple statement, "It is only meat," begins 
to point in the direction of demythologizi.ng and 
intervening in the vicious cycle which is at the 
root of traditional mysticism and transforms it 
into secular rationalism, whereas Rocha places 
the form and content of his films squarely with¬ 
in this arcane system. 

The political and economic hegemony enjoyed 
by the sugar and coffee barons of the Northeast 
during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
has been replaced by the urban bourgeoisie and 
high investment capital of the industrialized 
centers of Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paolo. With 
this shift of wealth and power from the country¬ 
side to the cities, a large industrial working 
class has developed. If, as Rocha claims, the 
canqaceiros are utilized by cinema novo filimiak- 
ers to relate to the peasant consciousness and 
the tropicalist characters serve to relate to 
the consciousness of Brazil's urban middle-class, 
when and how do the cinema novo filmmakers direct 
their attention to the working class? While it 
seems a fatal omission to ignore the urban work¬ 
ing class, granting Rocha the right to direct 
his attention where he wishes, are there not 
cultural or historical events involving the 
peasantry that are better suited for political 
explication and development of consciousness 
than tales of the cangaceiros and santos? Cinema 
novo completely ignores the nascent revolutionary 
developments which occurred throughout the North¬ 
east from 1924 through the 1960's. In 1924, a 
series of rebellions of young army officers 
broke out in Sao Paolo.^ A young army captain, 

Luis Prestes, began his famous march at this 
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time, covering some 21,600 miles throughout the 
vast interior regions attempting to incide the 
rural masses to revolt. In 1935, the Conimunist 
Party launched- an iirnied rebellion, the Pernambuco 
"putsch'*, the first and only time that a Coninu- 
nist Party bound to the Moscow line ever engaged 
in violent revolution in Latin /Vnerica. Their 
call was for "Bread, Land and Liberty for the 
People." In the inid-1940*s, the Communist Party 
organized (and then quickly disbanded) the ori¬ 
ginal Peasant leagues In the inid-1950*s, Fran^ 
cisco Juliao began his association with the New 
Peasant Leagues which were to attract large num¬ 
bers of organized peasants and national attention. 
In the decade frcMn 1960 to 1960, the Peasant 
Leagues were only one of a number of rural union 
organizations and there were numerous strikes 


Brazil has a seductive 
and rich folklore 

upon which to base 
a nationalist film 

movement. 

and demonstrations which the landlords fought 
bitterly and bloodily. 

The above is hardly an exhaustive list of all 
the struggles engaged in by the peasants of the 
Northeast. One must ask why Rocha and the cinema 
novo filmmakers have chosen to concentrate on the 
"romantic" and mystical elements of Northeast 
history when there are so many vital and progres¬ 
sive historical movements. With the exception of 
GANGA ZUMBA by Carlos Digues, concerning the 
Republic of Palmares set up in the backlands by 
rebellious and runaway slaves during the seven¬ 
teenth century, few other cinema novo films use 
successful or constructive historical events or 
personages for their subject. 

While the people of Brazil are presented with 
one aspect of their culture and history in the 
cinema novo films, they will not find any clear¬ 
ly defined alternative to sporadic and futile 
individual rebellions against the violent and 
repressive conditions under which they currently 
live. Instead, cinema novo turns their atten¬ 
tion backward and inward to archaic political 
and social forces which are by their very nature 
incapable of producing meaningful social change. 
Callenbach, in summarizing ANTONIO DAS MORTES, 
states it clea>'ly; 

By formulating the antagonism between 
, oppressors and oppressed in a symbolic 
and static way, rather than in a process- 
oriented material way, the film preserves 
and continues the malaise of Latin Ameri¬ 
can political life. The way to demystify 
a feudal system is not to play elegant 
symbolic games, but to show concretely 
how the system works. Only truth is 
revolutionary, Gramsci tells us, Antonio 
is a false hope; his drama is beside the 
point. It is portentously said of An¬ 
tonio Das Mortes that he prayed in ten 
churches, yet had no patron saint--at 
least until he found "the holy one". 

Maybe he should have tried Marx. 

(Callenbach, "Comparative Anatomy of 
Folk-Myth Films: Robin Hood and Antonio ' 
Das Mortes", Film Quarterly (Winter 1969), 
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WINNER OF A ‘‘SILVER BEAR” 
AT THE 1964 BERLIN FESTIVAL. 

In the North-East of Brazil, in 1963 , 
a gr(^^o(.peas$uUs^ 4 }arangued'b);^^^ 
y.k>l^nt ‘^ieato”, follow a sacred ox 
in the belief that it will bring rain. 
Soldiers are sent 'from the coast to 
the town of Milagres to protect the 
Mayor’s produce from the starving 
people. One of them, Mario, falls in 
love with a local girl; another, Pedro, 
kills a peasant in a thoughtless 
accident. Gaucho, a lorry driver, one¬ 
time soldier and friend of Mario, 
goaded by the apathy of the peasants, 
tries to prevent the food being taken 
away and is shot down by the 
soldiers. The peasant kill the ox and 
eat the meat. 

OS FUZIS is a major work in 
any language — Andre Delvaux said of 
it, ‘it is one of the most mature works 
1 have ever seen. I would be tempted 
to say that it is Eisenstein’s best film’ 
~ but it is particularly important 
because, together with Rocha’s 
BLACK GOD, WHITE DEVIL and 
Dos Santos’ VIDAS SECAS, it 
introduced Cinema Novo to the 
outside world. (Guerra is in fact 
credK^ witK msdcingHhe first Cinema 
Novo film, OS CAFAJESTES ( 1962 ) 
What distinguishes OS FUZIS - less 
a story about events than a 
documentary about hunger, drought, 
the impoverished land of North- 
Eastern Brazil and the twin 
oppressors, mysticism and armed 
force - is its structure: various 
aspects of North-Eastern life are 
introduced as if at random and then 
gradually drawn together towards 
the film’s climax - the failure of 
Gaucho’s (the outsider’s) 
revolutionary act, and the much 
more signiflcant revolutionary act of 
the peasants, who defy religious 
taboo, turn on their useless god- 
figure and eat it. Events are 
intensified by their dual relationship 
to fact and to mythology, and even 
the pace, alternatively slow and 
broking, and exploding with 
violence, reflect the Brazilian 
character. 


‘At tlie beginning what interested " 
rhe was posing the problem of a 
whole region, of the state of mind 
of the inhabitans, which was 
typical of the region, but which they 
were not aware of. First I had to 
present the region in a very 
documentary fashion, pick out the 
human groups, for collective 
mentalities don’t preclude the 
existence of profound divergences, 
•md expose the muths of each of 
these groups. I did not want to do 

this in a linear, or a static or a 
definitive way. People and groups 
change and I wanted to show this in 
an organic way, not snposed 
aftificially by some preconceived idm 




more than a Western, a docvr':^i;.aC:’ 
or a war film. Ruy Guerra r:.: 
blown up the traditional fror. :iers, 
and the union of elements which a^s 
often arbitrarily dissociated but wK:cL 
here are harmoniously reunited, gives 
this work an indisputably original 
style. It is a work that is in its 
essence tragic since it questions mars’s 
behaviour when faced by death. It is 
a contemporary work since this 
confrontation has its origins in one 
of the lands where today people still 
die of hunger.’ 

Michel Esteve 
CINEFORUM No. 78 


that 1 might have had of this 
evolution. 1 was equally interested in 
the profoundly absurd aspects of tht 
situation. Nothing that the people 
could have done - the villagers, the 
soldiers, the lorry driver - could 
have really altered anything, Theii: , 
acts, no matter how sincere or how 
excessive, do not alter the basic 
premises of the problem. If, at the 
end, the villagers had helped 
themselves to the food, it wouldn’t 
have made much difference to their 
material future, though it would 
have revealed a new state of mind . . 
but then that would be another 
film’. 

‘The story of OS L'UZIS, is a 
little bit what happened, though on 
a much larger scale, at Canudos. 

This was an independent republic, set 
up at the beginning of the century, 
where the beggars and the poor 
gathered together around a sort of 
spiritual guide, the Conseilhero. They 
established laws, a way of life, an 
autonomy. The republic of Canudos* 
became such a nuisance that the 
government sent several expeditions 
to destroy it. Each time the 
inhabitants refused to .sunender, 
resisted, and decimated several 
expeditions, even one led by the most 
fatrtous General of the country, 
Moreira Cesar. The soldiers were 
defeated by people armed with axes 
and knives. Finally, they were 
massacred by a fourth expedition ol 
18 (X) men. An essay about this 
episode of Brazilian history inspired 
me. My film is a sort of reduced 
Canudos. 1 have tried to express the 
whole superstitious and fanatical 
context of North-East Brazil, the 
whole aspect of mystical domination. 
The only outcome that the people ol 
this region can imagine i^ a mystical 
one - the recourse to (]od. And this 
can take fpr them the most diverse, 
absurd and conlradu lory li>rms. Ihe 
o\ IS somethirn’ that happem^d in 
about 1 924 Dial o\ Was killed by 


soldiers. The myth of this animal 
had taken such a hold over the 
villagers that another very influential 
priest took umbrage and got the 
government to agree to kill it ... so 
the whole film is connected with a 
series of Brazilian traditions.’ 

Ruy Guerra interviewed in 
CAHIERS DU CINEMA 

‘A tough, violent, implacable, 
Brazilian film that makes no 
concessions, but its human, political, 
and aesthetic resonances touch us 
profoundly despite the Marxist 
character of its. vision of the world. A 
title, a construction, a final ceremony 
proper to a Western. ‘‘My film,” says 
Guerra, ‘‘is constructed around a 
Western structure. A character (the 
gaucho) with his past, a meeting and 
a final duel results in a savage 
massacre. And, together with this, 
there is an absence of barriers 
between good and evil . . .’ 

Ruy Guerra 
LE MONDE 

‘A script and a realism which 
come from documentaries and war 
films. Nevertheless OS FUZIS is much 


‘The important point about OS 
FUZIS is that none of the characters 
is in a positidh to solve^he probleni 
he is in. Illiteracy, ignorance, 
lethargy, due mainly to working 
conditions and the scarcity of food, 
the tyranny of tradition, religious 
fanaticism, mysticism, all this 
prevents the man from the Brazilian 
North East from grasping the 
totality of his condition. Furthermore 
in order for any revolt to take hold, 
the man who wages it must come 
directly from the community in 
which he is acting - which is not the 
case with Gaucho, an outsider in the 
farming community of Milagres.’ 

IMAGE ET SON 


‘His film offers no solutions; but 
telling the truth, the whole truth, is in 
itself a sufficiently revolutionary act 
. . . a perfect example of critical 
realism, with an almost musical 
beauty of structure - not so much 
opera as cantata - OS FUZIS offers 
also the expression of a manic 
lyricism, a savage cruelty, where 
the appetite to live clashes with 
harsh necessity.’ 

Michel Ciment 
POSITIF 

‘At times Guerra shrieks rather 
than cries out, certain images are 
over-emphasised, some sequences 
seem over-long . . . and the mystical 
ecstatic recitatif risks becoming 
tedious. The more one shrieks, the 
less attractive the sound, and the 
film could perhaps have benefited 
from cutting. But yet, this shaking 
eloquence, even if it smacks of 
melodrama, this hysteria, controlled 
or exploding, gives the work its tone 
These excesses are the expression of 
the agonies of heat and unbearable 
suffering. Some things just can’t be 

talked about with calm and 
moderation.’ 

Jacques Bory 
NOUVEL OBSERVATEUR 
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0-/7-- (not yet issued). Jisi -The Other Cinema, yi.r -Copacabana Films/ 
Fnibracine/Daga Films. p -Jarbas Barbosa. ir-' -Ruy Guerra, story— 
Ruy Guerra, Miguel Torres, Pierre Pciegri, Dcmoslh^ne Theokary, 
Philippe Dumarcay. ph —Ricardo Aronovich, rt! -Ruy Guerra, Raimundo 
Higino. «.</- (none). Moscir .Santos, t.p Alila lArip (Caiuhp), 
Nelson Xavier {Mario), Maria Gladys (/-«/%«), Leonides B^cr (Srififatil), 
Hugo Carvana (Ze), Niauricio l.oyola {lh>ly .\faii), Ivan Candido, Paulo 
Cesar. 9,900 ft. 110 mins. Sahiiiles. 

Encouraged by the words of a holy man, llw peasants of North 
East Brazil follow a sacred ox in the belief that it will bring rain. 
Soldiers are sent to the nearby town of Milagres to protect the 
Mayor’s food supply from the starving |vi*plc. One of the soldiers, 
Mario, falls in love with a local girl, l.ulsa, but her mistrust of the 
troops inhibits her from returning his love. When another soldier, 
Pedro, kills a pe.nsant irt a thoughtless acvrdeni with a riftc, the 
matter is quickly hushed up. On the day of the food lorry’s departure, 
Gaucho, a lorry driver and cx-soldicr, is enraged by the apathy of 
the peasants in the face of deprivation and. seizing a gun, opens fire 
on the troops. He is pursued and shot, and tiHr lorry moves away. 
Meanwhile, in denance of the holy man, the peasant;s kill the sacred 
ox, and share and devour its meat.. 

“It is not a film which represents any more what is happening in 
post-coup Brazil” was the disarming verdict of Maria Gladys, one 
of the stars of Os Fuzis, in a recent interview. Faced with the 
diminishing topicality of cinema novo, the time has perhaps come 
when the films of Guerra, dos Santos and.Glauber Rocha must be 
judged by other criteria than their cITectiveness as ’guerrilla flints’, 
as weapons in the revolutionary struggle. Cinema novo is ten years 
old and OsFnzis is one of iis earlier works, made in 1964 and shown 
to audiences in Europe and the States with the full blessing of the 
Brazilian government. While it is a truiMU that the most effective 
method of dealing with protest is to tolerate of absorb it, the 

regime’s indifference must in some measure reflect the impotence 
of the protest. (Compare the comprehensive ban on screenings of 
The Hour of the Furnaces in Argentina.) Equally -and more con¬ 
structively—one couivi argue that Os Fuzis is less a film for one 
revolutionary moment than a timcicssly valid statement about 
political oppression, an allegory of the manipulatiotf of the people 
both by military force and by the ‘intellectual vitilence’of indoctrina¬ 
tion and religious dogmatism. The power of the film lies indeed in-its' 
objectivity. Far from being urged to admire or champion the 
peasants, we are, like Gaucho, enraged by their religious credulity 
and their apathy in the face of persecution, while the soldiers 
emerge, no less than the tovvnsjvople, as the corrupted victims of a 
system. Side by side with the film’s dispasdonate characterisation 
goes a sense of numbing fatalism. As Guerra has s;iid, “Nothing that 
the people could have done could have really altered anything”, and 
the result in dramatic terms is a film which is at once curiously 
static (barring Gaucho’s death, all that ‘hap|>ens’ in the main plot 
is the soldiers’ successful accomplishment of their mission) and yet 
instinct with every kind of hidden violence. The violence pervades 
Guerra’s direction in the restless mobility of his staging (characters 
moving in and out of frame in a Janesd-like perpetual motion), in 
the characters’ ‘games’ (the deceptively inmteent cpiUcst between 
Gaucho and the sergeant to see who can assemble and load a rifle 
the quicker), in the strident, despotic tones of the holy man as he 
chants Biblical comfort to the starving people. The uneasy co-. 
existence of the soldiers and the townspeople is expressed meta¬ 
phorically in the relationship between Mario and the girl: the lovers 
demonstrate at once a passionate impulse to belong together in 
defiance of the crisis igniting around them, and also a dccply- 
instillod mistrust stemming from the knowledge that they arc political 
enemies. This emotional ambivalence is conveyed in an astonishing 
sequence, in which, leaving the room where the old peasant, shot 
by one of the soldiers, lies dead, the two flee from wall to wall down 
,a darkened street, and ,exchaiige a series of tortpred, panting 
en\braccs from which first one, then the other, struggles to break free. 
Ultimately, the film suggests a complete impasse. There is no profit 
from Gaucho’s suicidal gesture of defiance (condemned by Guerra 
as an act of “moral con.sciencc, not revolutionary consciousness”), 
while the departure of the soldiers. erases b‘>th Mario’s love 
atTair and Pedro’s casual murder of the peasant. If a guarded 
optimism is to be seen in the film, it is in the story that frames the 
central plot, a bitter parable of religious oppression which cul¬ 
minates in the film’s one cleanly iconoclastic act the killing and 
eating of the sacred ox. Threatened originally by the film’s producer, 
with the cutting of this sub-plot (since it sp»)iled what would other¬ 
wise have been “a straight action nunie”), Ciuerra later com¬ 
mented: “1 he film would have looked quite beautiful but it wouldn’t 
have made sense to me any more”. The key to the rcvolution.uy 
future, the film implies, lies first in a change of consciousness, only 
later in a show of force; and the people’s climactiv act of blasphemy 
sugge.sts just where that change might begin. . 
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BLOOD OF THE CONDOR 



Produced by Ukamau Ltd.; directed by Jorge Sanjines; 
screenplay by Oscar Soria and Jorge Sanjiiu?s; p^ioto- 
graphed by Antonio Eguino, With Marceiino Yar.ahuayd, 
Vicente Salinas, Benedicta Huanca and the popuJation 
of the Kaata rural community. Distributed by Third 
World Cinema Group . j , Box 3DoU, NY, NY UJ. 


The following reviev; ori ginally apprainju 
French publication, A*' 2 ^i *a3ia. 


i !i 



For at least a year now, the Bolivian people iiave 
been restless. If the outcome of tlie political 
clianges going on still remains doubtiul, the present 
condition of Bolivian workers and peasants is shock 
ingly clear. 

Jorge Sanjines* BLOOD OF nil: C0N1X)R i tit led! Y;\i\AK 
MALLKU in tlie Qiiechua diaiect in which it was orig¬ 
inally filmed) sheds a harsh light on the fate of 
tlie Indiajis who cojistitute an ov^ei'wheLiiing majority 
{tS%) of the Bolivian population. The Indian Ian 
guages are not taugJit in the schools nor are they 
even officially recogi'.iced ajid tlie Indians them¬ 
selves remain iJie object of a violent racism on the 
part of a niiing monied minority wliich considers iL 
self to be coiipletely ’white’ awhile, in actuality, 
it is largely 

The film acJiieveJ not or it* ty even before it w.io 

shown publicly in Bolivia. its banning by govern 

ment censors set in motion a press campaign and 

street manifestations of so violent a nature that 

the autliorities finally relented and allow’cd it to 

0 

be released. Since its official opening, more tluni 
320,000 Bolivians liave seen BLi»Jl) OF iHl. tU.MJ'Mv -• 
a record attendance for any film ever shown in tiuit 
nation. 


i> 


1-iimed luider extremely difficult conditions (stu¬ 
dents, teclinicians, workers and peasants contributed 
some of the necessary funds), BLOOD OF THE OONDOR 
paints a vivid fresco of the day-to-day life and 
customs of the Quechua Indians. 

For those wlio do not know Latin America, certain 
sequences in the film are sure to appear excessive 
;ind exaggerated -- as well as 'folklore-ish' in the 
most pejorative sense. Yet, the repercussions the 
film has brought about in Bolivia would seem to 
illustrate just tlie opposite -- that, indeed, it re¬ 
flects only too well the national reality at the 
present moment. 

With great power, the film shows the premeditated 
extermination of the Quechua Indians by a crew of 
.American doctors who sterilize women members of the 
tribe when they come to a recently set iq) modem 
maternity hospital. Gradually, the Indiiins them¬ 
selves realize what is happening. The men of the 
village, angry and disgusted, march^iqxin the hos¬ 
pital; diey have decided to caistrate the gnngoe. 

In the scenes which follow, the silent dignity of 
tiic Indians contrasts greatly with the lachrymose 
explanations furnished by the American specialists. 

In the end, the Indians are made to pay for their 
defiant gesture witla their own blood: the leaders 
of the Quechua comnunity are executed in a ravine. 
Only one young man, Ignazio, manages to escape. 

His wife brings him secretly to the big city, hoping 
to get medical help for his wounds there. 

The contrast between the Indians' life in the 
altiplanoe (higlalands) and the lives of workers in a 
big Boliviein city is truly shocking. One of the most 
remarkiible aspects of the film is how powerfully 
Sanjines has described the confrontation between 
these two disparate worlds, conpletely isolated from 
each other. In a moving sequence, Ignazio's brother 
searches tlirough the streets vainly trying to drum 
i:p the money iiecessaiy to buy blood plasma that will 
save Ignazio. This foredoomed pilgrimage represents 
a coming of age, a slow growth of awareness within’ 
Ignazio's brother who had left tlie Indian village to 
live in tJie city, denying his Indian origins because 
lie thouglit that by doing so he would go further in 
the world. .At the end, almost inevitably, Ignazio 
dies..., but his brother puts on the traditional 
costume of the Quediua peasant once more and returns 
with his sister-in-law to the village high in the 
mountains. The last shot of the film -- of weapons 
raised high by dozens of hands -- assures us that 
the struggle will continue. 

Used as carefully and knowlingly as it is in 
this film, the camera truly becomes a weapon. Ad¬ 
mittedly, one film cannot radically change the 
harsh realities of Bolivian life -- but it bears 
witness, at least, to a.struggle being waged on 
many fronts. 

Gibril Balde 











a talk with jorge sanjines 



The government may not admit it, but 35-yedr-old 
Jorge Sanjines is Bolivians one-man film industry. 
After a decade of short films and documentaries, 
Sanjines founded the nation*s Institute of cinema¬ 
tography -- only to find himself outs ted from the 
institute upon completion of his first feature film, 
UKAMAU, which was judged ’’too negative” by the 
authorities. Sanjines^ discussion of BLOOD OF THL 
CONDOR, his second feature, originally appeared in 
Les Nouvellea Littevairee, 

It was in a Boiiviaji daily newspaper Uiat 1 first 
learned about the sterilization of peasants. A 
ioumaXist wrote that North American members of the 
Peace Corps were doing sudt things to Indian women 
in a maternity hospital situated in tlie mountains 
not far from Lake Titicaca. VVhat was even more 
frightening, the doctors were doing it uudcrlxandedly, 
without informing their patients first -- and for a 
long while the Indians believed they were cursed. 

The news finally broke over a Catltolic radio station 
in La Paz; of course the government denied it --and 
the Peace Corps wejit to great iengtlis to defend it¬ 
self against the accusations. When 1 tried to see 
the journalist who had first revealed the story, I 
was told he was away on a trip. Later 1 learned he 
was frightened of meeting me, after having received 
some anonymous and veiy tlireatening letters, fin¬ 
ally, on my own, I did some investigating. 1 met 
doctors and gynecologists who had actually troateil 
seme of the Quechua women. They agreed tiiat tlK’SO 
women had been sterilized in the American clinic 

without their knowledge or consent. 

This affair poses some delicate problems, I'll 
admit, in many different spheres. First, the one 


concerning the individual himself -- v^o should 
determine whether another himan being should be 
used, all unknowingly, as a guinea pig? SecoiU, 
there are the demographic and political ramifica¬ 
tions. I realize that a program of birth control 
is necessar)' in many Third World countries --on 
the condition that it be accompanied by education 
of the people involved as to its significance. But 
it so happens that Bolivia is not an over-popi^ated 
land, with only four inhabitants per square kilom¬ 
eter and an infant-mortality rate of over 40%. 
Therefore, sterilizing these women is a way of 
methodically stamping out the Quechua people. And 
the 'Yaixkees' know it even better than we do -- 
after all, tliey've studied our land and its popu¬ 
lation long enough, with their bands of sociologists, 
anthropologists and economists. 

1 purposefully set my two feature-length films in 
Indian peasant communities because Bolivian life 
should be determined by this Indian majority vrtiich 
represents over b5% of the present population. It's 
the minority of whites and mestiaoe who, by monop¬ 
olizing all of the power, are cutting Bolivia off 
from its true cultural identity. This minority 
slavishly follows the policies and ideas of the 
United States. That's vhy in BLOOD OF THE CXINDOR 
the wife of the city doctor speaks to her own chil¬ 
dren in English: this is currently the case in the 
cities, where English is obligatory in all schools 
right from the elemental' grades and where a fam¬ 
ily's supreme ambition is to send its children to 
tlie U.S. to finish their studies. And yet there 
are good universities all over Latin America! 

IVo things interested me when I started this 
film: attacking this ruling grotp who live far re¬ 
moved from their own national roots -- and then, 
above all, making people conscious of the reality 
.suri'ounding them which their own warped education 
or boui'geois milieu prevent them from seeing. I 
was especially interested in getting this across to 
the young, to the students themselves. 

BLOOD OP THE CX)ND0R miglit. seem awkward in places, 
at tin»es too simplistic for some sophisticated Euro¬ 
pean audiences. Well, at tliis stage, esthetic ques¬ 
tions don't count very much for me. Aside from the 
fact that the fiLn certainly suffered technically 
due to a lack of adequate shooting time and not 
enough money (and it also posed great problems in 
dubbing and post-synchronization since it was done 
mostly in tlie Quechua language), 1 believe that what 
matters most is getting my message across to the 
Boliviaji masses. The Indian audience, for exairple 
still almost entirely innocent of cinema -- is only 
now discovering films like UKAMAU and BLOOD OF THE 
ODNUOR; and thus the question of influences, of 
script originality, of tedmical perfection, so im- 
portajit to moviegoers in Europe, is not very impor¬ 
tant to them. They're interested in the story, in 
the images tliemselves. Majiy of them have returned 
to see my films more than once. 

Showing it before an audience composed exclusively 
of Indiajis, we even tried an altogether differwit 
approach. We liad a narrator who first recounted the 
storv bv showing pliotographs of the various charac¬ 
ters. This is a tradition dating all the way back 
to Uie Incas and it still exists today -- there ^e 
still stoiytellers who journey from village to vill¬ 
age. Tlien, afterwards, we discussed the story with 
tlie audience -- and, finally, showed the film. It's 
a question of educating people unused to seeing 
movies at tiie same time as attenpting to create a 
national■cinema. And there seems to be so little 

tiiiK*.. . 
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and the rats 
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following editoria.l appeared 
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Oiice again tJie problem oL birth control imposed 
upon our people witliout its knowledge or eonsent is 
confronting us in a most di\ijnati.c way. 

We are being judge>.l by foreigners; iliese loreign 
ers are importing remedies ^uid imposing tliem on us: 
scrniotimes hypocritically, sometimes sijicerely, but 
they always in 5 ) 0 se tliem on us. 

When L>Tidon Joltnsoi\ lieclared tliat it would be 
better to spend five dollars on birth control tlxan 
a hundred dollars on development progr;uns, or wlien 
Robert MacNamara insiste>.l that tlie World B:mk sliould 
cut its credit so as to give more to riiose countries 
practicing birth control, tiiese are onl)' toreiga- 
direction solutions and erroneous ones. It is veiy 
single to demand tJtat a majority be deprived of 
having diildren so that a minority can enjoy in 
abtuidance what is being refused to this majority. 

Yet the question is not that of .m easy solution 
but of what is necessaiy. .Xad our concern is not 
birth control primarily, but tlie foiuulation of .i 
just social structure, fair trade conditioius and 
equality of treatment regarding prices for botli raw 
materials and manufactured goods. To answer our 
request with spirals and sterilisation shows tliat 
our demand for justice is met only with naive ans¬ 
wers and cyniical policies. 

The peasants and workers realise tliat they are 
not advancing towards the prosperity and justice 
they seek by refraining from having children. But 
they do realize tliat tliey are thereby increiLsing 
the prosperity of the otliers. The movie BUX)!) Of 
THE OONDOR faces the prolilem realistically and shows 
the repulsion that this policy arouses in Latin 
/imerica: the message of the film is vivid aiul it 
cuts deep. The accusation is clear aiui sliaip and 
it arrives shortly after it was demonstrated by 
doaunents and publications that tlie Teace Coips w'as 
secretly sterilizing tlie wives of peasants and 
miners in various regions of Bolivia. 

The problem of demographic e.Kplosion is serious 
in same areas. But it is a demographic e.\plesion 
of human beings and it should be treated as such -■ 



not as a scientific experiment witJi rats in a labor- 
atoiy designed to evade tJie otlier problem, tiie basic 
essential and muiiber one: that of justice to elimi¬ 
nate internal colonialism and external neo-colonial- 
!sm. Botli are attempting to preserve tJie great 
i.at in .Xmerican masses in the same conditions as they 
keep rats. 

BI.UJl) Of nii; tUMJUR shows with great expressive 
quality to what degree we shall not let ourselves 
lie treated as laboratoiy rats. On this point as 
well as on otliers, die film is representing us in 
the world --. it is representing millions of Latin 

.\mericcUis. 


cinema and revdutbn 

Dy Jorge Sanjines 

.Sever has it been as important in our countries 
to fight confusion; never lias it been so urgent to 
say things clearly because never has time for acting 
or perishing been so short. From this urgent and 
vital necessity comes forth a new cinema in the 
fliird World: revolutionary cinema, which by defin- 
i t ion proposes to areatc a .;on8ij;iou3ne3s for liber- 

l! ior.. 

To create a consciousness for liberation is an 
enonnous and difficult task which demands renun¬ 
ciation and responsibility. 

It is now, in these decisive years for men and 
for the histor)' of our continent, the most impor- 
t.int, most vital task, because it is a matter of 
surviving not merely as peoples, but as cultural 
lieings, as non-depersonalized human groups. This 
struggle proposes not just to illustrate misery -- 
because diat is of no interest to the peoples who 
laiow it well and suffer-it-in their daily lives -- 
but to denounce die structures of exploitation and 
power whicli cause diis misery. Ihis denunciation 
which must single out die guilty ones, explain the 
laechanisms involved, and identify die enem>' -- an 
abstract entity to the majority of the exploited -- 
will find a new audience eager to know the truth. 

file exposure of tmth is the most revolutionary 
c'lltiirai action. A>'me Cesaire has said: "The most 
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ijiportant cultural act is revolution.” Obviously 
there is identity because revolution is tinith. 

The danger which threatens those dispossessed of 
land is not only death by inanition, but death of 
their identity, and it is preferable to disappear 
physically than to extinguish culturally, .spirit¬ 
ually. Therefore, the stixiggle for liberation is 
a struggle not only for liberty, but also one Uiat 
seeks to find and assert the existence of tlieso 
oppressed peoples. It proposes to fight the dif¬ 
ferent forms of alienation and to seek the defin¬ 
ition of its very cultural values. 

To create a consciousness for liberation involves 
a struggle against several enanies of the people; 
against several aspects of an effort to deform it; 
aspects which assemble to corrupt tlie popular miiul 
.and to exploit it. Nev^ertheiess, all of them as a 
vhole, the national sepoys and the foreign consortia, 
obey the common enemy; they have the same origin: 
Inf>erialism. 

Given the power, experience, shrewdness and 
covetousness of this enemy, one must conclude that 
there is no time, neither for idle pursuits of 
estheticism, nor for personal realization. There 
remains only the necessary time to be responsible 
and consistent. We miist free ourselves of mimy 
intellectual prejudices and face reality and histojy 
with more humility because vdiat matters today is 
not the creator or the work, as isolated results. 
These are only in^rtant in relation to their use¬ 
fulness to the cause of liberation. 

We must, tlierefore, sen'e as the stone wliicli 
breaks silence, as the bullet whidi starts the 
battle. "Poetry is not a goal in itself. Among 
us, poetry is a tool to trajisform the world. It 
does not seek a posterity of admirers; it seeks a 
future in which once consummated, this poetry will 
cease being wtiat it is today." (Gabriel Celayaj 
•And it isn't hard to accept -- because it isn't 
utopia -- that once tlie battle is won and the people 
are free, each poet, each creator and -- why not say 


it -- each man, will have a new responsibility: that 
of creating freely and indefinitely. Then there 
will be time and place to talk about life; today 
titere only remains time to denounce death. * Because 
Imperialism feeds on death; Inperialism only de- 
s t roys. 

Hie revolutionary cineiiui is, therefore, a cinana 
at war against .In 5 )erialism. This kind of filmnsdcing 
oxcluiles profit, 'star complex', competition. Those 
wlio work for profit, those who feed tJieir 'star com¬ 
plex', or promote competition are enemies. Communi- 
c.ition witli the people is tJie objective of this 
cinema and of tliis struggle. To attain that ccminuni 
cation, it must reject all outlines and formulas of 
commercial aixd alienated cinema^ which because of 
its stincture of concessions encourages escape and 
deforms tlie public mentality. Therefore, this cin¬ 
ema wliich, contrary to the commercial one, proposes 
to tell the truth, must search for-another language 
capable of recoverijig tiie spectator while following, 
in the process, his iimer rhythms, as well as the 
mental structures and cultural characteristics of 


each people. 

The work of revolutionaiy cinema must not limit 
itself to denouncing, or to the appeal for reflec¬ 
tion; it must be a summons for aation. It must 
appeal to our peoples' capacity for tears and anger, 
enthusiasm and faith; we must participate in the 
effort to remove tliem from tlie slumber and confusion 
It.' which oppression and misery have submitted them; 
we must contribute to shaking away the apathy vhich 
ps-eudo-rev'olilt ions, failure and frustration have 
sown in popular consciousness. 

If we consider the capacity to drive ahead and 
to promote, which this cinema can have, we can say 
tiiat revolutionaiy cinema does not tell 'stories'; 
it is a cinema that nukes histevy. 

It makes histoiy not only because it rebuilds it, 
deepens and expresses it, but because it partici- 
p.ites in the liistorical phenomenon, at tlie same 
lime as it ini'Lucnjes it. 


Right to Left: Jorge Sanjinea, 
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Q. Tell us about yourself and your activities before UKAAAAU. 

A. I was born in 1936. I studied philosophy for four years, I wrote 
some poetry, but 1 was always looking for a means of expression more 
in accord with my needs and I found that the cinema is a more dyna~ 
mic form of communication than literature. We began, a group of 
friends, to make documentaries in Chile, where I had gone to study, 
and later in Bolivia. We made about nine shorts, documentaries or 
semi-documentaries like REVOLUCION, ANGEO PAOLINO, LA 
GUiTARRA, BOLIVIA... These films were commissioned by the 
Ministry of Tourism or some other Ministry of the Paz Estenssoro gov¬ 
ernment; at that time 1 was sympathetic with the revolutionary and 
nationalistic ideas of Paz Estenssoro and his colleagues, but, later on, 
the lock of ograrion reform and r>ationalisation of the mines mode me 
lose my illusfons ond 1 moved further to the left. But in any case, this 
work on shorts ga-ve us technical experience and revolutionised the 
Bolivion cinema. It led to the fouriding of The Natiorsal Institute of 
Cinernctogocphy, of which I was director until it was closed and its 
meniOers expelled after the nxiking of UKAMAU in 1966 — this film, 
produced by the Institute, was considered 'rtegative' by the govern¬ 
ment, So to make YAWAR MALLKU we founded our own production 
company, ‘Ukamou Limited'. 


Q. ; So UKA.tAAU was the first Bolivian feotore? 

s 

A. There hod been one before, at leost a long short by Jorge Ruiz 
colled LA VERTIENTE, c mixture of documentory ond fiction running 
■for fifty minutes. But since that, there has been nothing apart from 
my r/^o films. 

* 

Q. How did you come to make UKAMAU? 


A. We thouoht it necessary to analyse the relationship between the 
two classes which make up Bolivian society, the Indians and the “tos- 
tizos” (half-castes); then to show that the Indians are capable of lib¬ 
erating themselves. The film ends with the Indian triumphant over the 
mestizos who is the petty exploiter, representative of a mixed and 
degenerate culture. It shows the particular conflict of the Indian, his 
culture being constantly threatened from all sides by Western culture, 
by the mestizos who represent Western culture in a debased form. It 
can be seen that the Indian has a much more profound relationship with 
nature than the mestizos has with his own reality, because the mestizos 
is in fact preoccupied with flight from reolity, whereas the Indian, with 
ail Hie material primitivism of his way of life, with all his technical 
undefC^eveiopment, ’adheres* in a more authentic and human way to 
nc This is the fundamental concern of the film, because we wonted 

iov of reoSiJy of our country which is very complex 
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Q. It is estimated that of a total population in Bolivia of 4,300,000 
people, 63% are pure Indian, 30% are mestizos, and 7% white. Of 
which race are you? 

A. I think that even those commonly called white are mestizos in 
Bolivia. I hove some Indian blood Hiat goes back to the fourth gener¬ 
ation on my mother’s side, while my father comes from a Spanish 
family (with some English blood that settled in Bcfivin in the eighteenth 
century). 1*11 sidetrack a little to tell you that the music for YAWAR 
MALLKU comes from three different racial groups; the Indian music 
was especially composed by two peasants, the piece for guitar by a 
mestizos - which owes a little to Atchualpa Yupanqui (that is, an 
indigenous tur>e developed according to a different technique) and the 
tonal mL»sic by an artist of Western culture. It is clear that the Indian 
peasant majority will determine the life of the country, the whole his¬ 
torical process of its developrrient. But it remoins true that tiTe greater 
part of this process to date has been dominated by the white and mes- 
tfzos minorities who have seized power and ieft the majority behind. It 
Is certainly these dominant minorities who hove allowed the penetration 
of nec-capitaiism and imperialism because they confuse their own int¬ 
erests with those of foreign capital. There Is now such cultural alien¬ 
ation that these people live with their feet in Bolivia and their heods 
In Europe or the United States, totally severed from the national cultural 
reality. ^ 


Q. LA HORA DE LOS HORNOS show: "‘hot this Is clearly the cos'" 
in Argentina. . . 


A. Yes, but 1 tfiink it Is far more blatant in Bolivia where j whole 
generation is oriented towards the United States. I w^os educated in a 
school where English was compulsory from the primary grade, and my 
parents wanted me to study in the United States as my clossmates did. 
They completed their studies there. Antonio, the director of photo¬ 
graphy or YAWAR MALLKU, is a classic cose. He spent ten years ih 
America and when he came back he was almost a yankee in his wey of 
thinking. It is to be seen in YAWAR MALLKU where the doctor’s wife 
speaks to her very* young children in English. You should not take that 
as a symbolic representation of cultural alienation. No*. It is really 
common among this class which is thoroughly sterilised by foreign cul¬ 
ture. This explains perfectly how the class in power surrenders our 
national riches to foreign capitalism, how the army aids imperialist 
penetration and protects monopoly interests instead of the national • 
inteority - In the case of the mining industry especially. 


Q. But to the extent that the Indian masses wish to preserve their 
own culture and refuse to integrate with the modem world, they chose 
to live in their own, enclosed communities, os you show them in your 
film. Are they not condemning themselves by doing this? 































inations of fhe result before the chief reaches a verdict, but on this 
occasion a single throw was sufficient. Curiously, all the leaves fell 
in a straight line and the chief said, “Enoughl These people are here 
with good intentions. " The following day the attitude of the whole 
community was completely changed. Apart from the fact that the ver¬ 
dict was in our Wour, we had broken the ice by demonstrating that 
we respected their beliefs. This does not signify that we believe in 
magic, but that we cannot reject it either. For two reasons; firstly 
because I wanted to show that each person must find the solutions to 
his problems within his own culture, and secondly because I am sure 
that modem man still has no profound knowledge of the limits of his 
mental powers, in any case, we observed on several occasions In the 
^course of these ceremonies that the diviners were right, that they knew 
the most incredible things and that there was no possible rational explan- 
atiori for their 'powers' - for that is all one can call them. Just because 
one is powerless to explain a phenomenon does not mean that one must 
reject it and in the knowledge of traditional or primitive societies 

there are elements that one must take into consideration and study with¬ 
out scepticism or scorn. 

Q. UKAMAU has its basis in the Aymara community, whereas YAV/AR 
MALLKU was made with the Quechuas... 

A. Yes, these are the two principal Indian groups. ^Aymaras inhabited 

the country originally, their capital and cultural centre was Tiahuanaco. 

The Quechas were conquerors, the race from which the Incas came, who 

occupied the territory of the Aymaras and imposed their language on the 

^untry so much so tnat the majority of Bolivian Indians speak Aymara or 
; Quechua foday. 

Q. How was UKAAAAU, the first Bolivian Feature, received? 

■ A. With considerable interest, especially In La Paz where the majority 
ot the population speak and understand Aymara. But the bourgeoisie, 
the mestizos and whites did not come to see the film when it first come 
out. It was only after the film had had a good critical reception in 
Europe and several successes here and there that they became interested. 
We conducted on enquiry into this bourgeois pubMc (without, of course, 
saying that we were the makers of the film) and in generol people said 
It's a Bolivian film, that must be bad" in accordance with that anti¬ 
national mentality which makes people look only outside the country. 
Thev also replied that a film in Aymara, which showed only Indians, 
could scarcely be interesting. I found this reaction again in Paris when 
UKAAAAU was shown at the Cinematheque. At the end of the screening 
the Boliviari Ambassador opprooched me and whispered, "I am ashamed. 
Everyone will think that we are just a race of Indians." I said, "What 
do you think we are, then?". 

Q. YAWAR AAALLKU shows another kind of reaction: that of Sixto, 


A. That is a real problem, and on interesting one to raise. When the 
Spanish arrived in Peru and Bolivia, they destroyed the civilisation of 
the Incas, their empire, their material strength and with it all possi¬ 
bility of technical development in the near future. But what they could 
not rub out was the spirit, the culture of this civilisation, because the 
Irdrons isolated themselves, falling back on their communities and trad¬ 
itions which they preserved with great rigour, it Is true that for cent¬ 
uries they hove been cut off, making it very difficult for the other 
groups to approach them or to understand their mentality. But if from a 
material point of view this turning in on themselves, this refusal to 
integrate, has been fairly negative, from a political and cultural point 
of view it has been positive, allowing the Indian to survive with an 
identity.^ I believe that in the revolutionary process which will trans¬ 
form reality and integrate the masses, this must be taken into account, 
it is not only the tools and techniques of economic development which 
should be considered but also the cultural elements that give our coun¬ 
try its personality. They will help it to develop as a total civilisation 
with a profound unity of its own. Why should we follow the example * 
of a culture which is today in crisis and has virtually failed? When we 
consider the chief political directions taken by Western cultures, there 
seems none worth following because Western man is hell-bent upon 

bringing.about his own death, as all the effects of his civilisation lead 
to destruction. 

We must make a revolution which does not borrow attitudes, this cele¬ 
bration of material benefits, of the economic value of life. A different 
scale of values already exists among our people. Amongst the peasants, 
or example, there are values sucn as collective work and mutual aid. 

The Indian doss not give things the some material value as does the 

West, or as we Westernised Bolivians do. We must rid ourselves of this 
mentality Inherited from our education. 


Q, How were you townspeople with your film equipment able to app¬ 
roach the Indian communities and shoot films? 

A. We hod some-problems, especially on the second film. When they 
sow us coming, the mestizos who live close to the community, the mayor 
and the local government official, told the Indians that we were comm- ‘ 
umst guerrillas come to kill and steal from them. Naturally, the women, 
who hove great influence in the community, watched us with great dis¬ 
trust and hostility. Our good relations with the head of the community 
enabled us to stay there for several days until I proposed to Marcelino, 
t^ protagonist of the film and head of the village, that he submit us to 
•the verdict of the cocoa|. He thought it a good idea, and that is the 
ceremony one sees, in brief, in the film. It is very impressive. All 
menwrs'of the community ore assembled, women and children included, 

111-the middle of the night for a six hour ceremony which lasts until down, 
when the verdict is reached. But in our cose, an unusual thing happened. 
Normally, it takes- several '.throws of the cocoa leaves and several exam- 
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the Indian who works in the town, who replies to the insult, "Stupid 
Indian", by denying that he is an Indian. 

A. Of course, the Indian who leaves his community constantly comes 
up aginst people who identify him as inferior, reject him as an indivi¬ 
dual and they end up by giving him complexes. The uprooted Indian 
must, in order to survive, renounce his real self and accept his alien¬ 
ation. 

Q. is not- the racial problem in Latin America more a social problem? 

In Brazil, for example, true racism as we know it in Europe does not 
exist. There it is said that a rich black becomes white and that a poor 

white becomes black. 

A. it may well be that in Europ>e the racial complex is more notionol, 
or racialism more nationalised, than in Latin America where it involves 
something more emotional — that which allows, for example, a big" pro¬ 
perty owner to be accepted in white society. But racism takes another 
form and we had a demonstration of it while shooting YAWAR MALLKU. 
We had lived for several days in a white woman's house and the first ^ 
night we asked if we could borrow a mattress. The next day she realised 
that an Indian woman (Benedicra, the female lead in my two films) hod 
slept on it. She took it from us and hod the cover changed. 

Q. Is It true that UKAMAU was dubbed in Spanish tor distribution 
throuchi^ut Bolivia? 

A. No - sobHtled; because for urban Bolivians Aymara is a foreign 
language. Vvith YAWAR MALLKU we are preparing versions in both 
, QuechvXJ and A/mara, dubbing even the ‘grir^os', the whites, so that 
the film can be shown in the countryside where its reception will be of 
far greoter interest to us. I think this film will pose more problems of 
understand I for the Indian public, mainly because of the parol lei 
montoge and flashbacks, than did UKAMAU where the story was much 
simpler and linear. But something very exciting happens with this tot¬ 
ally virgin, popular audier>ce. Their interest in the image, in the story 
told, is such that they return to see the film several times. For the 
screenings of YAWAR MALLKU in the country regions we shall have a 
narrator present the film who will first tell the story of the film show 
photographs of the characters, so carrying on the still living tradition of 
the travelling story teller which dates back to the Incas. After the 
screening we will talk with the people and then show the film again. If 
we manage to create some form of cinematic culture it would be an 
enormous jump in history - missing out the ABC of cinema to pass on to 
a more odvanced level. We have very little time to communicate what 
we think is irr^ortant but we feel that we should not restrict ourselves to 
too simplistic a schema of cinema which might in the end be dangerous. 

Qo complaints thot the i^se of flashbacks in the dramotic 


construction of YAWAR MALLKU is outmoded... 

A. We have thought about this problem, but we have tried not to have 
any cinematic prejudices, not to say to ourselves, ”This was done by 
PI 0 O—realism or thot was invented by such and such a film maker. We 
are not interested in purism or in formal originality. In the course of 
getting to know the cinema we have acquired a certain sum of knov/- 
ledge and 1 believe that the most honest thing is to put this knowledge 
to good use. For example, confronted with the sequence where the 
brother is trying to sell the mattress or where he is tempted to steal, 
people have spoken of BICYCLE THiLVES. But we were not thinking 
about that work end it is only in the situation of the characters that 
there is a connection between the two films, //hat I must confess, 
however, is that the film has suffered a lot from lack of time and means. 
1 only saw the film shown once with sound and 1 could never see^ the 
rushes before editing. The dubbing v/as done in Bolivia, the editing 
elsewhere, synchronisation in Buenos Aires. vVhen something v/ent 
wrong there was often no possibility of correcting it - fivv scenes were 
just left out because of dubbing problems. 



How did you find out about this sterilisation business? 


A, The first echo came from a daily newspaper whic! revealed that 
In a maternity centre at Cuatojata I ake Titicaca a group of North 

America.n:, were practising sterliisatlon. The news was also broadcast 
on the Cahn^lic radio in La Laz. "ried to connect ‘■he jOL*rr.- 

hn wn', awnv. and we learne 


alls! concerned o 


ri Inter that he had 


received an anonymous, threatening letter warning him to stay eff tne 
subject in future. Even at Cuatojata we could find no proof but in Lc 
Paz gynaecologists confirmed having come across vs'omen sterilisec who 
had been to the American clinic in La Paz. These sterilisation centres 
are not very widespread in Bolivia. It is not yet happening on a very 
wide scale. But the coil is being popularised on a mass scale and where 
the women are not even literate the insertion of this instrument amounts 
to a kind of sterilisation because it is never lemoved and there is no 
control on the part of those who distribute it. 


Q. There seem to be two problems; that raised by the sterilisotion of 
people without their consent, which is a crime; and that raised on the 
demographic and economic level which is a matter of politics and 
education. 

A. Yes, it is necessary to make the point clear. Personally, I am in 
favour of societies regulating the size of their population. But in 
Bolivia there is no demographic explosion, the lowest population den¬ 
sity is four inhabitants per square kilometre and the infant mortality 
rate is 40%*, And the yankees know that. For years, their sociologists, 
their anthropologists and their economists have studied this country and 
its Indian population and there are reasons for the measures they are 




taking. In my view, the Americans want to control a population which 
is potentially a greater source of resistance to them, than any other. 
Bolivian history has shown that the peasant masses, when they have been 
•able to concretise the enemy, mobilise themselves very rapidly, (The 
problem today being that the enemy of the people is somewhat abstract. 
What is imperialism? Where can it be found?). At the time of the 
struggle for Independence from the Spanish, around 1780, Tupac Amanu, 
an Indian of the Peruvian nobility, organised an uprising throughout the 
Indian territories. In Bolivia, his successor Tupac Atari surrounded Lo 
Paz with an h'undred thousand warriors for three months, causing ten 
thousand Spaniards to die of hunger and thirst - and it is significant to 
* remember tnat it was due to mestizos treachery that the Spaniards even¬ 
tually defeated the rebellion. 

C. Do you really think that the politics of America are like those of 
■ the Nazis as summed up in the letter from Martin Boorman to Alfred 
Rosenberg as quoted in the introduction? 

A. Boorman's letter and the speech of the American James Bomer, also 
quoted, denote two attitudes; one towards military expansion based 
upon the genocide of the U1 rani an people; the other of scientific in¬ 
humanity tfiat considers human beings as guinea pigs. These two attit¬ 
udes are perhaps different to begin with, but the result and the ideo¬ 
logical content are the same. And I believe that today America thinks 
of Latin America as a field for experiment and that they are not far 
from thinking about people under tneir domin .'ion as the Nazis thougnt 
about their victims. Look ot Vietnam. Aren't the Americans comitting 
atrociti<_s? Do they have qualms of conscience about the use of napalm? 

G. The episode of castration is invented isn't it? 

A. Yes. In fact the Indians chased the members of the Peace Corps who 
sheltered in a house. The Indians beseiged them and would have killed 
them if the mayor had not intervened. In the film this act has the same 
meaning as the vengeance in UKAMAU. I think that if we are comm¬ 
unicating with the people at all, it is essential to tell them that they are 
capable of liberating themselves. For me, it involves, very simply, a 
call to violence, a violence that the people have not provoked but 
rather a violence which, until now, they have been subjected to. The 
last static shot of aims raised with weapons signifies very clearly and 
unequivocally that the only solution for the Indians to ameliorate their 
situation and for Latin America to liberate itself is revolution. 

Q. What was the government position regarding the revelations mode 
about sterilisation? It would seem from the film that the local govern¬ 
ment official was the accomplice of the Americans. 

% 

Ao No, the official is not an accomplice because he does not know 
what is hoppening. He believes that he is only doing his job in sum¬ 
marily executing the accused and the escape law 1$ very common in 


Jorge Sanjines; Yawar Maliku 
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Roiivi- As for the government, they have continually denied aware¬ 
ness of'thet ^tivi ties and have pretended to believe «>>at the wnole 
story was false. But deputies and senators questioned the Minister m 
Congress 1 tend to believe that the government was not effective y 
0 ^ 0 ^ ;f'the activities in question. It is similar to the occasion when 
it was discovered that the Americans maintained torture centres wi 
out government knowledge. 

Q. What attitude did the government have to the film? 

A VJe predicted that there would be an attempt to bust it, so we 
contacted the groups which count for most in terms of 
Students, intellectuals, ioumalists. 

did hap^n but five hundred people took to the street shouting the na^ 
of the nim The police put down the demonstration with gas and wa ,r 
^arlnon but'the agitation was good for the film, giving it unexpected 
publicity Under pressure of public and press opinion the i|m was a 
Xd for'distributL. I don't think the change m governmen since the 
making of the film has done anything to change the situation ^eo'c c . 
Tt The change does not signify very much. For tne moment it a low 
certain liberal Minister, to profit from the situation, but that will npt 
last very long. It is only a strategic measure. 


O 

O 


Q You have made two films in favour of the inaion end u 
Don't you now went to make c more direct attack on the proper,led 

class seen in YAWAR MALLKU? 


A Yes. To expose ‘his class of people who live m Bolivia 
maining strangers, unaware of the national rea ity, 'nterest m 

But what is even more important is to make cer am . ; 

reality that surrounds them, hidden by their p 

am thinking especially of the young, the students of La Paz who greete 

the film with enormous interest, organising torurm m ° 

doing written work. It is very interestmg to 

people of fifteen or seventeen years old have a po itical c<ms , 

talking of the problems of imperialism, of political engag , 

omic penetration and the class struggle. 


Q. A last question. What exactly does the title, YAWAR MALLKU 

A 'Maliku' is a Quechua word which means both 'chief and 'coridor' 
arid here it is the name of the chief of the community. And yawar 
means 'blood'. Blood has great importance in the film. There is the 
s(o,y of Sixto, the woAer who Is looking for bl^ fo 
Iqnacio Maliku who is pursuing the destroyers of life. 

the conflict of the two forces which characterise notional Bolivian reality, 
the people who seek life and imperialism bringing death. 
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Emitai 

Senegal, 1972 Director : Oiisniane Sembene 

Cert (not yet issued). Pv.)lilkiMo. p.c I'ilius I)i»iniiev. p Paulin 

Soumanou Vieya. sc Ousmane Sembene. p/i Miehel Kem:iudeau. In 
colour, Gilbert KikoTne. a.</ (non:), sd M I ladj Mhow././>- Rc)bert 

Fontaine (ConinuincfcifU), Michael Remaudeau (l.icufi/uint)^ Pierre 
Blanchard (Colonel) Ibou Camara, Ousmane Camara, Joseph Diatta, Oji 
Niassebanor, Sibesalang, Kalifa. 9,270 ft. 102 mins. Subtitles. 


In a small West African village, the French are recruiting troops 
for World War II. One young man riin^j.auay, but after his father is 
put out in the sun, his sisters bring him back to the village, uhcie he 
releases his father and is marched o(V with the others: only women, 
children and older men are left. T he women plant the rice and collect 
the harvest, the chiefs meet to discuss what can be done about the 
French. The following year, the Army returns to the village to 
requisition rice, which the villagcis have been refu.sing to pay as ta.x 
to the colonial government. Most of the chiefs place their hope in the 
intervention of the gods, but one does not. The men whom he leads 
out to fight the F'rench are easily defeated, and he himself, mortally 
wounded, dies denouncing the gods. In oidcr to force the elders tt) 
produce the rice, the troops round up the women and jiut them out 
in the sun. The elders are left with three pioblems: li> bury their 
dead (for which they need the women and rice); to liberate the 
women; and to decide about the French levy. I'hey resolve to go 
ahead with the funeral, but are interrupted by the troops demanding 
the rice. Eventually, the chiefs capitulate and the women arc released 
to proceed with the funeral. The men arc used to carry the rice away, 
but at a certain point refuse to go further. Tlie trooi>s c>pcn fire, and 
the men are all killed. 

Shot on a shoestring budget, Sembene's magnificent film is also 
exemplary political cinema, ranking with early Glauber Rocha. 
The camera is directed to captuie the struggle from the tribe’s 
perspective and depicts w'ithout sentimentality the demolition of a 
Colonised culture. If the film is weighted, it is towards the two young 
brothers who take upon themselves the responsibility of caring for 
the people—picking up the belongings of the two ‘recruits', bring¬ 
ing water and shade to the women put out in the sun, silently and 
K^Icmnly. Eniitai can also be seen schematically as a final conflict 
between two modes of living one rich in its own m>thology. The 
African tribe is depicted with an almost anthropological eye! its 
vr.xual division of labour, its tradition of patriarchal authority, its 
*^Iationship to the gods through ritual ceremony (leading to the 
appearance and denunciation of the same gods) are recorded with 
^^cep rc.>pcct. Wluit the colonial legime has to olTei is impoverished 
by comparison: a new' father, Petain (theic is a brilliant scene in 
which Retain is e.xchvingcd for dc (i:iullc). marchine M)ng> and a new 
Uniform; while Afi ican recruits aie transformed by the .\i m> into an 
Indistinguishable troop of mcrccnaiics. d he tvso cultnics are 
interlocked in a reprcsentiition of a constantly rcpeatcil experience 
within cokunsed countries. Attacliment to tiaditional foim.s leaves 
tribe helpless; not onl> divs calling on the gi'ds bring no 
i^'^pile, but gv.Mng out ti> struggle allhongli mine heroic brings 
kittle success. The tiibe rcspoiKls to the Inench as if at war with 
pother village and, inevitably, superioi -1 ine-pi»wer overcome^ them. 

sensual and pacific nature of the ielati(>nship between the tribe 
^nd its environment soon rujqnicd by the intervention c>f the 
Oppressive forces is conveycvl in the .scijneiKc whcie two .young 
pass one after the other <.k)\\n a conntiv road boideied l>y kmg 
Rrass aui.! are then ambushed ['>> hidiiig. .soldiei.N. I liis clo>c iclatii>n- 
'oip is also empha.^i.^eil in a lyrical scene of ttie women planting 
^^d harvesting the rice. An>onc intv*ic^tv‘d in luns to make a film 
rorn the point of view of tlic (.^]>pfe^^ed .sluuiM sec I'tjutiii. 


RO.SM IM) I>I I MAR 









•FILM MAKERS HAVE A GREAT RESPOIMSIBILITY TO OUR PEOPLE* 




# 

‘‘I’m not trying to make cinema for my buddies 
or for a limited circle of specialists. What I’m 
interested in is exposing problems of the people to 
which I belong . . . For me, the cinema is a means of 
political action. On the ideological level, I’m an 
advocate of Marxism-Leninism. But on this point 1 
should add two things: on one hand, I don’t want to 
[Hreduce a ‘poster’ cinema; on the other, I don’t think 
it’s possible to change the given situation with a single 
film. But I believe that if we African film-makers 
produce a series of films oriented in the same way, 
well succeed in modifying a little bit the powers that 
be, and in developing the consciousness of the 
people.” 

Thus, in a 1968 interview with French critic Guy 
Hennebelle, Ousmane Sembene defined his con¬ 
ception of a militant African cinema, a cinema “at 
the same time spectacular and didactic.” Africa’s best 
known—and perhaps best—film-maker, Sembene has 
travelled around the world to screen his films and 
promote the cause of a truly indigenous African 
cinema, one that can serve as a political tool in 
Africa’s struggle to free itself from colonialism and 
neo-colonialism. Sembene has thus become the single 
most important figure responsible for bringing 
African cinema to international attention. In his book 
Cinemas Africains en 1972 (see Cineaste, Vol. V, No. 

3), Guy Hennebelle characterizes Sembene as “tht‘ 
pope of African cinema” and “the father of 
Senegalese cinema”, a film-maker who “pursues his 
own way while zig-zagging between the contra¬ 
dictions of the Senegalese rt*gime, KreiH'h neo¬ 


colonialism and the cactuses on the dt’serl of .African 


cinema.” 

Bom in 1923 in Ziguinchor (situated in the 
Casamance, a rural region in the south of SiMiegal), 
Sembene worked as a commercial fisherman with his 
family until he left to attend the Oramic's School at 
Marsassoum. He subsequently worked as a mason and 


a garage mechanic and, during World War II, served as 
a forced enlistee with a Senegalese unit of the French 
Arn^y> participating in the invasion of Italy. After 
being discharged! he moved to Marseilles where for ten 
years he worked on the docks, became active in union 
organizing, taught himself to read and write French, 
and began to write novels and short stories. His first 
book, Le Docker Noir, published in 1956, told of the 
terrible working conditions on the docks and efforts 
to organize, the workers. Many other works followed, 
including Oh pays, mpn beau peuple (1957), Les 
bouts de bois de £heu (1960), Voltaique (1962), 
L'Harmattan (1964) ajcid Le Mandat (1966). 

. Frustrated by the limitations of writing in a lang¬ 
uage unreadable to most of his countrymen (who speak 
Wolof, or one of a number of other African languages), 
Sembene turned to the cinema. Unable to obtain an 
apprenticeship in Paris, he went to the Soviet Union 
where he studied in Nloscow at the state film school 
(as a student of Mark Donskoi) and the Gorky Film 
Studio. Returning to Senegal in 1963, Sembene 
directed his first short film, BOROM SARRET, 
about a poor cart driver in Daksur. The following year 
he completed another short, NIAYE, about the 
hypocrisy of the traditional chiefs and their collusion 
with the French administration during the colonialist 
period. In 1966 he directed his first feature film, LA 
NOIRE DE . . . , about a young Senegalese girl taken 
to France to serve as a houseniaid. The film won 
scweral awards at international film festiv^s but it was 
MANDABl, made in 1968, which established 

Sembene as Africa's foremost film-maker. Based on 
his own .novel, iMAND.ABl (THE MONEY. ORDER) is 
a tragi-comic account of the difficulties ejcperienced 
by an elderly Moslem illiterate who has a run-in with 

a series of inept and corrupt officials of the 

modern-day Senegalese bureaucracy when he 

att<>mpts to cash a money order sent to him by his 
nephew working in Paris. MANDABl won critical 
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reference. All of their symbols, all of their criteria for bt'auly, 
come from the We.stern world. Ba.sed on that, the Kuropeans 
always accuse the African women of bein^ alienated. Hut yon 
have to live with an .African family in their own household It) 
see—they have paid all the expenses of colonialism. 

Q: How did you intend to show the traditional political 
leadership in EMITAI? 

.A: There ar»‘ two things in EMITAI concerning traditional 
chiefs; in the tradition, wiiat has been preserved is for them a 
democracy. You can't a chief by birth. One is a chii*l 
because one is worthy, a man who is respectable. In their 
gathering in the film each elected person must speak. The chief 
is not a chief in the Western sense—he’s the spokesman. He’s 
only the chief when there’s a need, he’s not a chief all the 
time. I think it’s a democracy. Another thing is that the chief, 
as the chief, can’t decide anything as regards the women. You 
see that in the film. They can’t decide anything even though 
they are all elected. 

Q: What do you mean they can’t decide anything as 
regards the women? 

A: I mean that they’re chiefs and from a Euri)pean point 
of view they ought to have been able to decide to give up the 
rice. But they knew that it was up to the women to decide 
that, they could not,.and the only thing they could do was to 
all go to war. But they couldn’t bring anybody else into 
it—that’s another form of democracy within a certain specific 
ethnic group. There are ethnic groups in Africa where the 
kings and chiefs decide. There are also a lot of ethnic groups 
like mine, for instance, where there are no kings or chi«’fs. TIu' 
fellow is elected, he doesn’t earn any money, he d<H'sn’l have 
anything more than the rest of them, and, cH)mmonly. they 
call him the servant of the people. 

Q: You mentioned earlier the role of the military in 
contemporar>' Africa—the negative tradition, the anti-.AIricau 
tradition out of w'hich it has come. What specifically did you 
intend to show in EMITAI about the soldier? 

A: Those soldiers, who were mercenaries, were called 
tirailleurs.' France recruited them by force and gave them 
minimal instruction, a small salary and a rifle, and they 
obeyed. They started by conquering their own families, by 
participating in the colonization of their own homes and 
villages. With the development of colonialization they were 
everywhere. Behind two whites there were thirty soldiers with 
rifles, but not a single one of them had the idea to revolt. .Al 
no moment in history did they rebel—neither for the people 
nor out of their own personal humiliation. Colonialism just 
levelled them down and now. during independence, it’s 
they—having been formed by the F 111 

army—who make the coup ci'etats and who assume the 
leadership. And they are worse today becau.se they’re fascists. 
Therefore, what 1 wanted to show with the soldiers was that 
the past and the present are the same. We see the sergeant, tor 
example, as an o^dient dog. He doesn’t even have a name*; his 
name is Sergeant, like a dog. 

Q: The term ‘fetish’ is mentioned in the film from time to 
time. Is that your term or is that the translation? In terms of 
describing religious practices, is there any particular rea.son it is 
simply not called ‘religion’ or ‘traditional religion’? 

A; It is the Sergeant who uses the term and who explains 
it—you have put yourself into his mentality because In* is the 
man who has been ‘educated.’ There arc two words that wc 
use everyday which the Western world has inipt>si‘d upon u.-. 
concerning our own religion and culture. When wc talk about 
an African culture or dance we sa\ ‘folklore’ and whi*n wc talk 
about our religion we talk about ‘fetish’, atid that is exactl\ 
why 1 put that in the sergeant’s mouth. It pleases me that yon 
noticed it, because I have it rt*peated several times. Hut the 
others never say ‘fetish’, they always say ‘wa* arc going to 
consult our gods.’ 

Q; Personally, 1 am very .sensitive.,, about words like 
‘fetish’, ‘chief’, attd ‘tribe.’ 


.A: 'I'hc old nu'u in the group never talked about Senegal. 

riicv alwavs said ‘we the Diola’ because they identified with 

* • 

.^nuict hing. 

Q: The final question on E.MIT.AI relates to movement in 
the film. 1 would like you to comment on the tempo, the 
movement of the film and how it actually relates to the nation 
stale Senegal, with its diversity of languages. 1 just want a little 
hit of explanation ou something you said earlier. 

A: rite Diolas are a minority in Senegal, they speak a 
languiige that the others don’t understand, so the sub-titles are 
in Frt uch. 'I’he majority of the people who go to see the film, 
first of all, don’t speak Diola, and they have problems reading 
.Mih-titles. In order to have them better understand the film, 
lhi*n, it was ncces.sary to have a slowness which was, however, 
not 1(10 slow—and that’s why 1 adopted that particular 
apt'roach. I also worked a great deal on the decor. Each shot 
im ludcs something which lets them see for themselves that 
their countrv is very beautiful, that we are not showing them 
I In* countryside of France, that our trees are just as pretty as 
others- «“ven the dead trees can be pretty. But to come back to 
the quc.stion of language, 1 think it is very important when you 
make a film of similar ethnic groups to work on the musicality 
of the words so they will have a very precise and very clear 
tone so that the people who se(^ the film are not shocked, so 
their cars are not shocked by the sound. That’s why I worked 
so much on this tempo, which is a little slower than that of 
MANDABl. This problem of language is one of the problems 
<*onfronling film-makers in Africa. 

(}: The major problem or just one of the problems?. 

A: One of the problems. 1 think given the fact that there 
is such a diversity of languages in Africa, we African 
nim-makers will have to find our own way for the message to 
be understood by everyone, or w'e’ll have to find a language 
that comes from the image and the gestures. I think I would go 
as far to .say that we will have to go back and see some of the 

.silent films and in that way find a new inspiration. 

(Contrary to what people think we talk a lot in Africa but 
we talk when it’s time to talk. There are also those who say- 
blacks spend all of their time dancing—but we dance for 
reasons which are our own. Dancing is not a flaw in itself, but 
I never see an engineer dancing in front of his machine, and a 
continent or a people does not spend its time dancing. All of 
this means that the African film-maker’s work is very 
important-hc must find a way that is his own, he must find 
his own symbols, even create symbols if he has to. This doesn’t 
mean we are rejecting others, but it should be our own culture. 

Q: You were talking earlier about the music of the wind. 
Would you explain what you mean by that? 

.A: 'I’hc whiles, for example, have music for everything in 
their films music for rain, music for the wind, music for tears, 
musi(‘ for moments of emotion, but they don’t know how to 
make Ihcst* elements speak for themstdves. They don’t feel 
them. Hut in our own films we can make the sensation of these 
elements felt, without denaturing the visual elements, without 
broadcasting everv thing to the audience. 

I’ll give you an example, even two. In EMITAI, when the 
women arc forced by the soldiers to sit out in the sun, the 
onlv .sound vou can hear is,the sound of the rooster and the 
weeping of the children; however, there was also wind. I did 
not look for music to engage the audience. 1 just wanted to 
.sliow, by gestures, that the w-omen are tired, their legs are 
tired, their arms are burdened—one woman has the sun shining 
in her eyes, another two are sleeping. All this is shown in 
silcnct', but it is a silence that speaks. 1 could have had a voice 
<-omiiig from the outside, but I would have been cheating. 
Instead, for example, there were the two children who were 
walking along to bring water to the women. When they crossed 
the woods, you couldn’t see their legs, but you could hear, 
vcr\ clearK’, the dead leaves underfoot. For me, this represents 
tile .search for a citiema of silence. 

Another example: in the .Sacred Forest, life continues 



acclaim at numerous festivals and, despite the 
Senegalese government’s dislike of the film, it became 
the first Senegalese film to be shown commercially in 
Senegal. And in 1970, MAND.ABl became the first 
African feature film to be theatrically exhibited in the 
U.S. 

In 1971, after being assured complete freedom of 
expression, Sembene directed TAUW, a short film 
commissioned by the National Council of Churches 
which dealt with the contemporary ‘generation gap’ in 
Senegal. The same year he also completed another 
feature, EMITAI (Diola for ‘God of Thunder’), based 
on an actual incident which occurred in Senegal 
during World War II and involving the resistance of 
villagers in Senegal’s Casamance region to orders of 
the French colonial regime to turn over a 50-lb. quota 
of rice to the French army. 

Last year, Semebene was one of ten international 
directors invited to participate in a film on the 
Olympic Games held in Munich. His sequence (on the 
Senegalese basketball team) seems to havt‘ lH‘en 
dropped, however, from the completed feature, 
recently released by Wolper Productions as VISIONS 
OF EIGHT. Sembene also independently produced 
his own one-hour film, focusing on the .African 
participation in the Games and including sequence's 
on the anti-Rhodesia boycott by African and 
Afro-American athletes, an interview with .k'.sse 
Owens, and the action by ‘Black September’ 
commandos. 

The following interview, conducted by Ihirold 1). 
Weaver, Jr., former Chairman of the Department of 
Africana Studies at Rutgers University and translated 
by Sembene’s American interpreter, Carrie Moore, 
took place last Fall in Philadelphia on the occasion of 
Sembene’s participation in the 15th Annual Meeting 
of the African Studies Association. 


Q: What message do you have for the Afro-American 
community regarding your recently-released film EMITAI? 

A: 1 think that what I want to do first of all is to give 
them an exact idea of Africa, a better idea of Africa, so they 
can learn of other African ethnic groups. Each ethnic group 
has a culture and 1 would compare the Diola, who are a 
minority in Senegalese society, to the Afro-Americans, who 
are a minority amerng whites. They have a culturt' and they 
must do everything to save it because that culture is what 
makes their personality. I think that knowing Africa better 
will solidify their personality with that new black personality 
now emerging in American society because we all have the 
same cultural matrix. 

Q; What did you set out to do in EMIT.AI? What were 
your objectives? 

A: My first goal was to make this film a school of history. 
From ancient times in Africa—dating back to the medieval 
period—we know stories of resistance. During the peri»)d of 
colonialism it would appear that there were no struggles tor 
national liberation, but that’s not true. 1 can show that during 
this period not a single month passed when there was not an 
effort of resistance. The problem was there was no 
communication among the people. There were scattered 
struggles, even individual struggles, but they were stifled. If 
people had known abqut it before, we would have been free 
now for a long time. But today, with film-making, we can 
learn from each other. 


Afro 


For example, we are thirsty to know all about the 
i-American movement. We know that in the Civil War 


there were black batallions which participated. We know that 
Afro-American mothers have done everything to raise their 
children. We also know of great Afro-American writers. And if 
one day they can bring these facts to the screen, you can 
imagine the number of people who are going to realize all of 
this. That’s why I think EMITAI is impjortant. That’s also why 
we think that, for us, film-making has to be the school, and 
that film-makers have a great responsibility to our people. 

Q: Would you elaborate on your comments of last night 
in which you compared the behavior of the French colonialists 
in Africa with the present-day politicians and administrators of 
constitutionally-independent Africa? 

A: We have to have the courage to say that during the 
colonial period w'e were .sometimes colonized with the help of 
our own leaders, our own chiefs, and our own kings. We 
mustn’t be ashamed of our faults and our errors. We have to 
recognize them in order to fight them. In recent years there 
have been many, many coup d'clals in Africa but not a single 
one of these military people fought for the liberation of 
.Africa. At the time when there was an awareness developing in 
Africa, it was these military men who were killing and 
imprisoning their own brothers, mothers and sisters. In the 
majority of the African countries the leaders and heads of 
state are heads of state with the consent of the French. Most 
of their personal guards are former French military’ officers 
and their personal advisors are French. 

1 can give you two striking examples. When the Gabonese 
people wanted to overthrow their government, France sent 
soldiers, but the soldiers came from Dakar and Abidjan. And 
not too long ago in Madagascar the French became tired of 
(heir former chiefs, so when the people were struggling to 
overthrow the president, France declared she was not going to 
intervene. We have another example, Gilbert Youlou, in the 
Congo. When the people wanted to overthrow him, he 
telephoned De Gaulle who said ‘no.’ If De Gaulle had said 
‘yes’, Youlou would still be the president. This is to explain to 
you the totality of things taking place in Africa and the kind 
of thing 1 wanted to show in the film. 

Q: One thing that impres.sed me about EMITAI was the 
importance of women in the act of resistance to colonialism. 
Women are thought of by many Americans to have a 
subordinate role in Africa. Did you set out intentionally in 
EMITAI to point out the important role of women in Africa, 
both historically and currently? 

A: First of all, I have to say that the story of EMITAI is 
based on an actual event. The person who led the struggle, all 
by herself, was a woman—and a woman who was sick. The 
'colonialists killed her, but they didn’t kill her husband. I can 
give you an example of the Strike of Thies, I can give you an 
example of the birth of the R.D.A.*, I can even talk of recent 
limes under Senghor. In 1963 the women left the indigenous 
quarter called the medina to overthrow Senghor. On their 
march the men also came and in front of the palace they killed 
more than 150 people. 

1 think it’s a white man’s vision that says that our women 
have never participated in our struggle. In fact, the 
participation of women in the struggle has several levels, 
including the rai.sing, the .socializing of children, and preserving 
our culture. It’s a fact that African culture has been preserved by 
I he women, and it’s thanks to them that what has been saved has 


been ssued. They’re al.so less alienated and much more 
iiulupiMidunt than the men. All of this means that we mustn't 
iie^luel the participation of women in the struggle. It is true 
that at th(‘ pre.sent time we have a lot of ‘sophisticated’ gir!s, 
hut thesi' ar(‘ girls in the city, and most of the time it’s not 
(heir fault because they don’t have any symbols or points of 


• Mil R.i.ssi'mhiiiiR'Tii l)Jfiu>iratK|LU’ Africani, roundc’d in 1 by Fi'lix 
I lonpliotift n ihf Ivory i'oast, was one of the torernost 

it.t. I It irif.rt i.il iMiioiulisi rnovcfiieiits involved in agitating tor 
pidi ['t rub'iui from Fr.nuf during the postwar years. 
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because there is a fire and the wind is blowine. I didn’t try to 
bring in any music, so when the empty gourd tails it nmkes a 
noise. In that case, the silence is very profound. 1 think all of 
this indicates a search on our parts, a search for Atriean 
film-making. And I’m sure that \ve are on the way to creating 
our own cinema because we often meet as African lilnvmakers 
to discuss our films with enthusiasm, to look for the best way 
to transmit our message. 

European film-makers often use music which is gratuitous. 
It’s true that it is pleasant to hear but, culturally, does it leave 
us with anything*? I think the best film would be one after 
which you have to ask yourself, ‘Was there any music in that 
film?’ Today there are films that you could sell with music, 
such as SHAFT. You remember the music, but maybe you 
don’t remember the images or the me.ssage. In that cast' 1 
would say it was the musician who w-as the film-maker. 

Q: I became very much aware of your own sensitive use of 
music in BOROM SARRET-it was ver\- obvious, veiy 
overt, there. When the cart driver goes between the European 
borders and the medina. it becomes very obvious how you 
switch back and forth between the indigenous music ot the 
medina and the European traditional music, which they call 

‘classical music’,in the European quarters. 

A; BOROM SARRET was my first film and 1 didn't 
have the awareni'ss that 1 have now, but 1 wantrd to show the 
European area and the Africans who lived m the European 
life-style. The only music 1 could relate to tl’cin wa^ lh> 
classical music, the minuets ot the ISth (euiurv. bcc.ui'-c 
they’rt'still ai-that mentality 

Q; Regarding your reason for making 'I'.M W , you arc 
quoted as having said. “Thi.'i i.-' the basic [troblcm ot .Miua. 
there is a terrible gulf between young people'.s aspiralion.> and 
their accomplishments.” Would you elaborate on that'.’ 

A: All young people in the world (and 1 think this is inn'i 
have an aspiration to surpass, or to measure ihcmsehcs ir. 
relation to, something that is great -to sur|titss wliai ihor 
fathers have doite. But in .\lrioa toda\' the \outh art 


completely saerifi(;ed. Eor example, since 1 made TAUW 
approximately a year ago, the situation in Africa has become 
worse- for the simple rea.son that they don’t have any work. 
And when 1 say that they don’t have any work. I’m only 
talking about the men. I’m not even talking about the women 
who are the majority of the Senegalese population of 4 
million. 'I’he majority of them are under 25 years old and there 
are perhaps only about l;3 of them who go to school, and 

even their future is uncertain. 

Q: I would like you to explain another quote attributed 

to you—“We must understand our traditions before we can 
luipe to understand ourselves.” Many Afro-Americans feel the 
same way. but I’m curious about your own interpretation of 

w'hat that means. 

A: That is, we must understand our traditions, our own 
culture, the ver\- depths of it. in African languages the word 
culture does not exist. They .say that a man is educated, he is 
very well brought up, or he is from a veiy agreeable society, 
riierefore, culture is just a mental approach to a pleasant 
society, t’ulture itself, then, is like the hyphen between a 
man’s birth and his death. 

I'he Europeans say that our old men are good, but we 
never say that a man is good, we .say that he is a man ot 
culture. We mean that In- is from an agreeable society and has 
ail elevated .scn.se ('f luimanilA. It has nothing to do with 
weakness. You can be prc.sent at meetings of old men where 
lor hours they don’t say anything to each other, they just sort 
of jok.' around. But in tin* proce.ss of joking (hey sa\ what 
iliey want to .say. A man of culture for us is one who has the 
key word for eu'ry situation. And you can go anywhere you 
want to and you'll alwavs find the same attitude-you can't be 
a w it ness *or a judge where we are as long as tile community 
doesn't recogni/e you as one. You can have all kinds of 
diploma.s and not be invited to participate; and the greatest 
humiliation for a man in .Africa is never to be called upon at 
diffii'ult time.s. Eor us. then, one is not automatically a judge, 
sometimes when there is a public discussion, and there is a 












fore4(n^r stranger in the area, they’ll invite him~but he has 
to be a respectable stranger. After having exposed all the facts, 
they ask him what he thinks, posing the question this way: ‘In 
a similar situation where you’re from, how do yoU re.sotve this 
problem?’ And depending on what he says and his manner of 
expression, we know whether or not he is a man of culture. So 
In Africa there is no man of culture in the European sense of 
that word. Culture for us means an honorable man, a man 
worthy of your faith and whose word means something. For 
example, if an old man sends a young person to see another 
old man, sometimes he sends along an object of value. He gives 
to the young person an object that would be recognized and 
he says, ‘Here, take this and tell the other that I sent you.’ 

Q: One key problem the black film-maker faces in the 
United States is that there are only white distributors. This 
appears to be the case in many parts of Africa also, including 
your own country. How does this affect which films are 
shown? 

A: I’m very happy you posed that problem because it is a 
prolrfem for the whole Third World—and we consider the 
Afro-American community to be a colony within American 
society. So, faced with the same problems, we’re looking for a 
solution. We think that instead, of innundating the African 
inarket with films made by whitesj there’s a place for films 
made by Afro-Americans. But there is no immediate solution. 
If Afro-Aniericans were rich enough to buy ail of the theaters 
here, they’d have the control, but I don’t think that’s going to 
happen. Likewise, in Africa—Francophone Africa and 
An^ophone Africa—distribution is in the hands either of the 
Ftench, the British or the Lebanese. At the moment, we are 
trying to find a means of resolving this problem. Perhaps if we 
could get the Afro-American film-makers and the African 
film-makers together, it might be possible—by beginning on a 
small scale—to distribute our own films on the African 
continent and with Afro-American distributors. But we 
mustn’t forget that while the cinema is an art, it’s also an 
mdustry, and the problem that you pose concerns the 
industriai side of film-making. It could probably only be 
solved by the formation of a group which shares the same 
ideology. I don’t mean ideology in a political sense, but in the 
sense of having the same interests. 

Q: At Cannes, in 1970, in a conversation with the man 
who is responsible for distribution in Kenya, he indicated to 
me that there was no real interest in the distribution of 
Afro-American films there, that they were primarily interested 
in cowboy films. 

A: That’s the same answer we get from the French or 
Atom our African leaders because they have a complete 
Ignorance of the role of films. We think that, little by little, we 
are changing this mentality which says that a cowboy film is 
the only kind of film that the African public likes. 1 think that 
it’s up to African film-makers to fight to change this defective 
distribution. The African public is now beginning to appreciate 
our films, so saying that it is a cowboy film that the African 
public prefers is not really telling the truth. For instance, there 
is a public now prepared to receive Afro-American films in 
Ghana, Nigeria, Tanzania, Kenya, etc. For the African public 
the mort well-known actors are Sidney Poitier and Harr>' 
Beiafonte and I’m sure a film like SUPER FLY would have the 
largest box-office of any film in Africa. $o you can see that 
it’s not really a question of a preference for cowboy films, it's 
just that those distributors and certain government leaders 
who deal with distribution prefer cowboy films. 

But I think that with the Pan-African Federation of 
dndastes (FEPACI) we are now beginning to change things. 
The Federation is now recognized by the Organization for 
African Unity and the Arab League and our films are 
beginning to circulate on the African continent. My own 
method has been that each time 1 go into an African countr>', I 
show my film and afterwards di.scu.ss it with the audience and 
with the government officials. For example, MANDABl, LA 


NOIRE DE . . . , and BORROM SHARRETT have been all 
over Africa. And other films made by Africans are circulating. 
Of bourse, overall, distribution is still in the hands of foreign 
interests. There is not a single African who controls 
distribution outside of countries like Guinea, Mali or Nigeria, 
and since in these cases it’s the government which controls 
distribution, they take all the films made by Africans. Upper 
Volta also controls its film distribution and they take all the 
African films. While this is something very positive, it’s still 
insufficient because there is no coordination between the 
various states, st) what we’re working for now is that 
coordination. Next year we’re supposed to have a meeting of 
film-makers and the report that I’m supposed to give is on the 
problem of distribution (films being distributed, their ability 
to gain income, their tax, and to forsee a general distribution 
plan). We think that what we’re going to ask for is within the 
reach of our governments so we’re sure that in the future we’ll 
accomplish our goal—that’s what we’re working for. 

Q: Have you seen any of the new films being produced 
about black Americans and, if so, are there any that you have 
liked? 

A: I saw SOUNDER and, when 1 saw it, 1 wondered if it 
had been written by a white man or a black man. When I was 
told it had been written by a black man, I was very happy. I 
don’t know if it’s his first, second or third film, and I don’t 
know how much money he had to make it, but I sense a man 
who loves his people and who, by means of this story (even 
though it is limited), wants to tell us something. I don’t know 
about his childhood but 1 know that he loves his family and I 
know that he is respected. It’s a film that I would like for all 
fathers to see. And the w'oman who plays the mother is the 
best Afro-.American actress I’ve ever seen. I don’t know if this 
film has been sub-titled or dubbed into French but I’m going 
to recommend that it be invited to Africa. I’m sure that if this 
film is projected for an African audience, they will forget that 
it takes place in America. The only thing which did not please 
me about the film is that I’m sure that in 1933 there were an 
enormous amount of racial problems in the U.S. But even if 
this problem isn’t brought out, the film gives a sense of a 
respectful family just as it exists with us in Africa. 

The other film I saw was BLACK GIRL, the new film by 
Ossie Davis which also deals with the family in America. It 
shows that within the family it’s possible to have all kinds of 
hate, all kinds of lowness, but it’s still the family. I think that 
we need to explore the inner workings of the family, and in 
this film we have four generations tied together: the 
grandmother, the mother, the daughter, and another younger 
girl. A moral problem is raised because the grandmother is 
living common-law; the mother didn’t have a husband, but she 
worked and raised her children, and even raised a girl who was 
not her own child, and she .succeeded; and the only man in the 
film has a lot of money and thinks that love can be bought. If 
we compare the man in BLACK GIRL to the man in 
SOUNDER, and compare the children in SOUNDER to the 
children in BLACK GIRL, we’d have a complete universe. And 
that’s the kind of film that 1 like to make, because it’s the kind 
of film that teaches us to read and to know and to enhance 
our .st*ntiments. We mustn’t forget that for centuries they’ve 
bt'en working to destroy us. We’re everything except moral 
men—we’re gangsters, drug addicts, criminals, as if we had no 
parents. So 1 think that films like this are useful. 

Q: I would like to ask one final question. What is your 
next film project? 

A: I’m going to make a film on a Senegalese big 
bu.sinessman, on the birth of the black bourgeoisie. 

Q: Briefly, why? 

A: Because we’re witnessing the birth of an aborted child 
and some of these circumstances are very dangerous—too 
dangerous because they are being manipulated from the 
outside, from Europe, and 1 want to show how they’re being 
manipulated, and why the people must kill them. 
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“Chris Marker’s second 
reportage from Cuba (his first was 
CUBA SI!) covers the period 
of the 1968-70 Zafra, the sugar 
harvest that was to have exceeded 
10,000,000 tons but that proved a 
bitter disappointment. 

Starting with the acknowledge¬ 
ment that, ‘this year, Cuba is no 
longer so fashionable’, the film 
examines many facets of Cuban 
life today, gradually building an 
argument that reaffirms its 
maker’s solidarity with the 
ongoing Cuban social revolution. 
The dialogue between Fidel 
Castro and the Cuban people 
provides Marker with a 
dialectical base for the film’s 
structure: re-edited scenes from 
Santiago Alvarez’. Cuban 
documentaries alternate with 
news footage of hidel’s auto¬ 
critique before the people on 
July 26th, 1970, which 
admitted the failure of the 
harvest, and attempted a frank 
analysis of the basic reasons for 
the setback. Marker logically 
interrupts Fidel’s speech with 
comments by workers, not only 
to underline the harmony 
between Fidel and the masses, 
but also to prevent the 
viewer from being swept up 
emotionally by Fidel’s eloquence. 
Here and elsewhere in this 
extraordinary document, Marker 
refuses easy lyricism in favour of 
a rigorous objective treatment.” 

TOM LUDDY 

'‘A clear, informative well- 
jrgued account of the state of the 
'^evolution looked at through the 
iocumentation of a single event: 
Castro*s attempt to raise the 1970 
^gar harvest from something 
'ike 416 million tons to an 
ilUtime high of 10 million without 
'oss of production in other 
hdustries. The concentration on 
X single event prevents BA TTLE 
'ailing into the voyeuristic trap of 
Urns like CUBA VA. 

'*BATTLE*s tone is that of 
irgument, intelligent discussion 
ather than political harangue, 

"he tone of Castro *s speeches, in 
^acL SLON have built the film 
^om segments of Castro *s six 



hour television programme, 
interviews with people on the 
street, in factories, cutting cane, 
and from the massive rally at 
which Castro was forced to 
admit failure. They use animated 
sequences, stopped frame and 
occasional snatches of a pop 
soundtrack. The film *s technique 
is to counter our objections as 
they arise: about the possibility 
of USSR imperialism replacing 
that of the US. whether it 
provides fodder for the enemy to 
discuss Cubans poverty problem, 
for instance ,. . 

**Apart from the film giving you 
a rare chance to catch up on one 
direction in which European 
non-commercial film groups are 
moving, BA TTLE OF THE TEN 
MILLION also provides, beneath 
the level of the narrative itself, a 
precise and uncliched view of the 
implications of revolution in 
South America, ” 

VERINA GLAESSNER, Time Out 

'^Somebody ought to sign up 
Fidel Castro, Chris Marker*s THE 
BA TTLE OF THE 10 MILLION 
proves him perhaps the most 
extraordinary political performer 
of our time. Marker, who made 
CUBA SI! a decade ago, watches 
FideVs auto-critique before the 
people after the failure of the 
1969-70 sugar harvest that was to 
have produced 10 million tons. 

It is magnificent. One leaves this 
58-minute documentary praying 
to God that one day some British 
politician might he persuaded to 
say things like *We have piled up 
idiocies, but,, . \ Recommended, ” 
DEREK MALCOLM,The Guardian 

“SLON, (now renamed ISKRA) 
is a co-operative filmmaking 
group which grew out of the 
shooting of LOIN DE VIETNAM 
and the May events in France. It, 
unlike Godard’s Vertov Group, 
does not link the search for an 
ideology with search for new 
forms of expression. The forms 
it uses grow out of the situation 
the group works within. SLON 
are concerned less with the 
perpetuation of a general 
dissemination of counterinfor¬ 
mation and their films are 
distributed through cine clubs, 
worker groups and political 
organisations. Their targets are 
imperialism, ehpitalism and the 
monopolising of information.” 
VERINA GLAESSNER, Time Out 
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Carlos Alvarez investigates demo¬ 
cracy as practised in Colombia over 
the last forty years. In an opening 
animation sequence, he ridicules the 
protective role of the USAF in 
‘stamping out subversion’ and all the 
forces of the Colombian establish¬ 
ment who allow their government to 
be manipulated by ‘Uncle Sam’. 

With the use of stills, and also - 
from 1951 onwards - of some news 
footage, Alvarez parades one presi¬ 
dent after another, demonstrating 
the emergence of a two-party olig¬ 
archy which tells the enfranchised 
people: ‘This is your candidate - 
elect him’. The July 1970 election 
(the first since 1954) is studied in 
detail: four candidates ran, none of 
them representing the people: the 
results were fixed in advance by the 
ruling National Front Party, and 
S07( of the population abstained 
from voting, despite intimidation by 
those with a vested interest in 
promoting ‘democratic’ elections in 
which the candidates were controll¬ 
ed. A year later, only the bourgeoi¬ 
sie and ‘Yankee-loving, marihuana¬ 
smoking’ young rich students had 
benefit ted from the election. 

Alvarez concludes that revolution is 
the only democratic option left to 
the Colombian working class - and 
the only true form of democracy. 

Victoria Wegg-Prosser 
MONTHLY FILM BULLETIN 


In July 1972 there was a wave of 
arrests in Colombia, after a clash 
between army troops and the Nat¬ 
ional Liberation Army (FLN)led 


by Fabio Vasquez. Later the army 
announced that the coded files of 
Fabio Vasquez had been captured 
and that these contained the names 
of the ‘urban network’ of the ELN. 
Consequently, several people, inclu¬ 
ding Carlos and Julia Alvarez were 
detained and accused of collaboration 
with the ELN. They were arrested 
by the Colombian Military Police 
and harshly interrogated. They 
were charged with the following: 
Association to commit a crime, 
intention to kidnap, falsification of 
documents, hiding pursued political 
dissidents, making subversive films, 
etc. 

Carlos Alvarez spent nearly two 
years in prison. The Military tried 
on many occasions to conduct a 
secret tribunal, but due to internat¬ 
ional and national protests the trial 
could not be conducted with the 
secrecy originally intended. The 
tribunal was suspended several times 
until - after the lifting of the ‘state 
of seige’ in connection with the 
presidential election - the civil 
courts took over and released all the 
defendants pending the very end of 
the trial. Carlos Alvarez was con- 

ditionallv released in February 1974. 

• 

“The nineteen months 1 have spent 
I in prison have deprived me of all 
j possibilities to make films - at 
least for the time being. The entire 
infra-structure we had so laborious¬ 
ly built up for our work - the 
technical equipment, the distribut¬ 
ion system and the financing - 
none of that exists anymore. And 
who will make loans to alleged 
extremists? Or to political films? 

1 only have to open my mouth and 
say something against the ‘democra¬ 
tic’ system in Colombia, and I must 
expect to be re-arrested.” 

Carlos Alvarez, July 1974 
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The French film industry was severely shaken by the events I't 
May ’68 which led to the formation o( Les Etats Ctvnrraux Jii Cinema, 
an informal organization of writers, directors and technicians which 
declared its solidarity with the striking workers and students and stated 
its intention to re-structure the film industry in order to create "a 
cinema free from politiatl and economic im|x*rialisms.” Divergent 
interests soon tore apart ’the organization and today most French 
film-makers have returned to traditional cinema at best, they try 
through the directors’ guild, the Soeii'ie Jes Realixalenrs Jen f ilms, lo 
promote a reformist policy within the existing produclion-ilistribution- 
exploitation system. But their policy doesn’t question the political aiul 
ciidtural wnditions that govern film-making in I'rance. it aims only lo 
improve the working conditions of the film-makers Ihemsi'lves within a 
framework of democratic-in its widest sense options. I he most 
notable aspect of the heritage of ’68 on the French tilm scene today, 
besides the politicization of several film magazines, is the existence of a 
number of militant film-making collectives. 

SLON-S^c/«e pour le Lancement d'Oeuvres Souvelles (Society 
for the Distribution of New Works! was founded and organized by .S 1 
year-old Chris Marker (director of films such as DIM ANCHF A IM KIN. 
LE JOLI MAI, CUBA SI!, etc., he insists on being approached only as a 
member of the group). So far. S1.0N has produced, and helped to 
produce, more films than any other militant group. A larger number of 
technicians and film-makers work within SLON than any ol the other 
groups. It is also the only group that has created regional workers’ tilm 
groups: the Medvedkin Group at Besancon and the Smhaux (iroup at 
Sochaux. 

SLON was interviewed, collectively and anonymously, in Paris in 
February 72 by Guy Hennebelle. The interview, translated by 
Catherine Ham and John Mathews, originally appeared in the March 
issue of Time Out (London; copyright by l ime Out I imited). 


Q: How was SLON formed? 

A; May ’68 gave the group its impetus but it was 
really formed in ’67. In fact it grew out of two 
experiences, two films: on the one hand, FAR F'ROM 
VIETNAM, and on the other, SEE YOU SOON. 

FAR FROM VIETNAM was a film made 
specifically as a protest against American aggression. 
It consisted of several sketches directed by Claude 
Lelouch, William Klein, Rui Guerra, Agnes Varda, 
Alain Resnais, Michele Rey and Godard. It involved 
the concentrated efforts of some 150 technicians. It 
was a kind of test case—people were united through 
good will in an attempt to illustrate the struggle 
against the continuation of the Vietnam war. We 
think the film was a failure, mainly because the good 
will often concealed guilty consciences. Some took 
part to absolve themselves but without attempting to 
question either their methocT of working or the kind 
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of films they were making within the commercial i 
production/distribution system. As a result of this | 
collaboration between two different kinds of • 

film-makers, FAR FROM VIETNAM ended up, in j 
our opinion, a total failure. It was marked by j 
confusion, conceit, dominated by individualistic points I 
of view. In some ways Godard’s was the most 
interesting sequence because he coped honestly with 2 
his conscience and explained that he couldn’t make a | 
film on Vietnam because of his bourgeois cultural 
conditioning. And this admission of impotence was ^ 
intt*resting. Yet the film had an impact in the States j 
that can’t be disregarded. . . i 

However that’s as may be, it turned out that only ] 
the technicians stayed with SLON: the big names for j 
the most part went back to making their films as 
before. We went through a process of selection, 

I 

distillation. 

The other key experience was in ’67, the making i 
of SEE YOU SOON. There was a strike at the 1 
Rhodiaceta factory near Besancon, a factory i 
controlled by the Rhone-Poulenc Trust which ’ 
employed some 3,000 workers in Besancon Charac- I 
terized by the occupation of buildings and violent j 
clashes with the police, it was one of the msyor 
pre-’68 strikes. Chris Marker, Mario Maret, Bonfanti 
and some others went to the factory and participated 
in the workers’ action. They felt that there was a ^ 
need for films on the working class struggle to give it 
some much-needed publicity. It was one of the first 
occasions since 1945 that film-makers had actually 
gone to a factory and offered to put film at the ^ 
disposal of the workers. As opposed to FAR FROM J 
VIETNAM, the experience of making SEE YOU > 
SOON was a very positive one. You could argue that \ 
it led to the formation of three militant film-making ; 
groups, in fact: Dziga Vertov, as Godard also went to ■ 
the Rhodiaceta factory; Dynadia, through the 
participation of Mano Maret; and SLON through the 
involvement of Chris Marker. So it was the experience i 
of making SEE YOU SOON that finally led to the , 

formation of SLON. ■ ] 

Q: What is the relationship of the Medvedkin i 

group to SLON? ^ 
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The Medvedkin Group at Hes;incon 


A: Once SEE YOU SOON wiu> finished, Chris 
Marker showed it to the workers who felt that though 
the making of the film was a positive step, they 
weren’t entirely happy with it. T’hey thought that the 
approach was still that of an outsider, it was still in 
that sense ethnographic. 'Fhen Marker sugg('sted that 
they form a collective themselves to inakt' films to 
show things as they felt to be from their own 
experience. So we gave, or lent, them cameras over 
several weekends, and showed them how to use the 
equipment. About ten workers took part. 'I'liey made 
a series of three films ironically titled d’HE NEW 
SOCIETY'—a phrase used by the French Prime 
Minister Chaban Delmas to confuse people about the 
reactionary nature of his polities. They also made 
various other films. 


Q: What was the follow-up to the experience of 
making SEE YOU SOON^ 

A: A worker at the Rhodiaeeta factory, Pol 
Cebe, organized a 37-minute film, 'I’llE CL.ASS 
STRUGGLE. We see it as being very different from 
our film. The problems of everyday militancy are 
described from within. It was said that the film was 
de-mobilizing because it insisted on the unrewarding 
side of daily action, but that side too needs to be 
shown. Intellectuals tended to criticize a sequence 



that was included on the concept of culture in a 
working cla.s.s environment. Of course Marker 
wouldn’t have shown it in the same way, but you 
must realize that a French worker’s contact with 
culture must in the long run lead throuj^ Prevert and 
Picasso, even if one day he has to attack this 
bourgeois conditioning for what it is. It was also said 
that THE CLASS STRUGGLE was workers’ Marker; 
maybe it’s partly true, from the point of view of 
form, perhaps, but the content is quite different. 

Q: And how was the group that shot WEEKEND 
A T SOCHA UX formed ? 

A: One of the organizers of the Medvedkin 
Group in Besancon moved to Sochaux and started a 
group there. Now they choose the kinds of films they 
want to make and just call on SLON for technical 
hel[). At the moment they seem to be going through a 
transitional phase. And they are burdened with heavy 
financial problems. 

Q: What is the political basis for your co-opera¬ 
tion with the workers at Besancon and Sochaux? 

A: The workers belong to the Union (the General 
Confederation of Labor) but they film as individuals, 
d’hey don’t work throu^ the union. Their groups are 
very open. They say their role is not to find solutions. 
What they are doing at the moment is attacking the 
“new society.” 

Q: In general do your films use the methods of 
direct cinema or do they tend to use fictional 
elements at all? 

A: Most are direct cinema but some fictional 
elements are introduced, more as a kind of cinematic 
text than as narrative. There’s never any question of 
using psychological drama. 

Q; Coming back to SLON itself, how is the group 
organized? 

A: It is extremely flexible. Its basis is a 
co-operative of some eleven people, film-makers and 
others. You simply become a member by working 
with us. 'Phere is no membership card. Some people 
work with us for six months then leave. Others stay 
longer, once again there’s nothing formal. Some of 
our technicians work on commercial productions as 
well as with us but none of the directors do. We are 
saddled with permanent financial problems. The 
initial capital came from selling SEE YOU SOON, 
then we made four films on workers’ struggles in 
France which we managed to sell to foreign 
television. I must stress foreign because the Gaullist 
ORTF won’t buy anything from us. Television is our 
only genuine source of finance, mainly the third 
channel of West German, Belgian and Swiss TV. Italy 
bought some films earlier on but this seems to be 
coming to an end. We sold a few films to Quebec. We 
haven’t had any offers from East Europe yet but we 
have been invited to Hungary. Our filrri about the 
Agit ’Prains dedicated to Medvedkin, the Soviet 
director who made HAPPINESS and who gave his 
name to the Besancon film-makers group, has created 
some interest there in Bulgaria, for instance. 

Q: How many films have you produced or helped 

to complete? 

A: About fifty. Most are 16mm, black and white, 
shorts. There are six feature films: IMPOSTURE 
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(Herve Pemot), BATTLE FOR THE TEN MILLION 
(Chris Marker), PANO WON’T HAPPEN (Jaoggi and 
Roos), AND A THOUSAND HOPES (Ucrois, They, 
Bonfanti, Maury), THE LEAST GESTURE (Fernand 
Deligny) and WEEKEND AT SOCHAUX that w(‘ 
spoke about. We also discovered Medvedkin’s 
remarkable film HAPPINESS which had been 
forgotten since it was made in 1931. We added a 
soundtrack (it was silent) and now distribute it with 
an interview with Medvedkin, THE AGIT TRAIN. 

Q: And distribution? 

A: At first we naturally went to the more or less 
alternative cultured outlets like film societies, youth 
clubs, workers’ centers, local committees, political 
parties and movements of various kinds. After May 
’68 it was still very difficult to show political films on 
the commercial distribution circuit. We need to show 
our films to everyone who could possibly help. Little 
by little we seem to be coming closer to getting onto 
the commercial circuit. We are doing our best to 
achieve this; we don’t see why we should isolate 
ourselves from our wide potential audienc;e by any 
kind of purist attitude—we have to fight in all areas, 
on all fronts. 

Q: What is your budget for a short film'? 

A: Very small, around 20,000NF | about 

$4,0001. 

Q: Do you have a particular political line? What 
kind of cinema are you trying to create ? 

A: Let’s answer the second part first. We makt* 
political films: first point. But we don’t makt* auteur 
films: second point. We want to let people speak for 
themselves, and even film themselves with their own 
cameras wherever possible—people, like workt'rs, for 
instance, who have never been allowed to e.xpress 
themselves under the prevailing politicsd system. And 
thirdly, we want to make films that stick close to 
reality; this is what differentiates us from, for 
instance, the Dziga Vertov group. 

Do we have a political position? SLON is, of 
course, a left-wing group, but we are not .sectarian. 
We are open to several progressive currents, and we 
include several tendencies. There is no one person 
who lays down the line at SLON. It is impossible to 
outline a precise position. If we make a film about a 
strike of course, we discuss the orientation with the 
strikers involved. There is plenty of discussion. But 
we don’t think the solution to the strategic or 
ideological problems we face today will come from 
the cinema. 

Q: Would you agree that generally your films can 
be defined as progressive films that criticize but that 
rarely point out a path or a line of action that needs 
to be followed ? 

A: No, that doesn’t cover what we are doing. Let 
us say that we at SLON are still functioning at the 
level of research. We have no line defined beyond a 
general anti-capitalist, anti-imperialist one. Let us say 
that within SLON a majority of us looks at problems 
in similar ways. Basically, we work for the rank and 
file struggle of the working class. We do not work for 
a particular organization. The line will emerge from 
our basis in the working /dass, from the workers 
themselves. It’s not our job to provide it. Perhaps 


there will be divergencies of opinion among us on a 
precise issue. We don’t know. For the moment we are 
trying to discover it through militant action. 

Q: Are^ you trying to evolve a new cinematic 
language? 

A: We’re very interested in this, but as opposed 
to the Dziga Vertov group, for instance, we don’t 
think new forms can just appear from nowhere, from 
research done in a laboratory. They can only arise out 
of working patiently with the. people whose 
ambitions and preoccupations we are attempting to 
express. A form does not exist in itself, only in 
relation to content. We have to know what it is that 
we want to say first, and then find better ways of 
.saying it. 

Q: Do the workers involved in your films have 
anv control over them ? 

' A: Well, take WEEKEND AT SOCHAUX for 
instance. We worked the film out with the workers 
for whom it was made. That’s how we developed the 
plot. We brought our technical know-how and our 
ideas, the workers brought their ideas and the reality 
itself. The film was built from the very beginning on 
this collaboration. It was more difficult with the 
editing. You can’t avoid the technical side and it is 
impossible to have everyone involved. We showed the 
workers the rushes frame by frame, then discussed 
the cutting three times with a small group. 
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On November 21st, 1974, tvvi) 
i bombs exploded in two Birmini!- 
i ham pubs, leaving 21 people dead 
ami many wounded. The angei id* 
working people in Britain was real, 
immediate, and understandable. 

. The deaths, and similar terrorist 
attacks, must be condemned. But 
i they have to be understood, 
rather than useil against Irish 
people in general. To be under¬ 
stood they have to lx.' explained. 

I Socialist organisations, even 
though divided, must take up ttiis 
I task. They will have to expose 
those things which have made 
mo.st British pei)ple prejudiced 
against the Irish, and vvliich have 
led to their almost total ignorance 
of the origins ot the conllict in the 
North, and the conduct of the 
British in the province over many, 
many years. 

This film was made with two limi¬ 
ted aims in mind, hirst, to remind 
us of the reasons why the Civil 
Rights movement in the North in 
1968/1969 had such support and 
I was pursued so fearlessly by work¬ 
ing cla.ss people: that with Partition 
in 1922, Ulster became the Orange 
State governed on behalf of the 
British through the Protestant 
supremacist ruling class and the 
Unionist and Orange organisations; 
that the Catholic s, suddenly a 
.minority within this state, found 
themselves denied full represen¬ 
tation, and worse, denied work 
on a massive scale. Second, to 
expose once and for all the 
violently repressive role of the 
British Army, to put an end to 
the vicious myth of 'peace keep¬ 
ing' in Northern Ireland. 

We chose to show these things 
through the eyes and words ol 
working class people in Derry and 
Belfast. Since these are the people 
who receive, day after day, the 
worst of British Army assaults 
and harassment, and whose 
resistance therefore has to Ix' day 
to day and often violent, it will 
not be surprising if many British 
people find the tilm shocking in 
parts, to the extent of seeminc ex¬ 
aggerated and propagandist lM>ih 
111 its portrayal of army brutality, 
and in the attempt to describe the 
hopes for an end to sectarianism 
and exploitation voiced through¬ 
out the film b> working class 
C'atholics. If it appears so, it i an 
only lx‘ Ixcause lor much more 
than the last five years, the British 
press and television have niain- 
! tained a conspiracy of silence about 
the real events in Northern lri,land, 
a silence so total that most people 
in Britain and the Irish Republic 
are completely unaware of it. 

Anthony Smith, one-time sv,'r\ant 
of a major news corporation, ex¬ 
editor of the ‘24 Hours' programme 
I says this about censorship: “In 
Northern Ireland, to raise the 
(luestion of eriuality of oppor¬ 
tunity in jobs, education, and 
I council housing Ix'I ore the growth 
of the C'ivil Rights movement was 
to be iiinamm.ilorv. One of tfie 
means wherein the Province was 
* held together was silence on the 
part of the media. 1 or Radio and 
I'elevision, to rcpiirt on lUlster'si 
, internal affairs, usini: the normal 
and ethical sov ial terms of ref¬ 
erence of tlv.‘ rest of Britain in 
the f^^^B'sand ' ‘«se(’''- 


sulered a breach of broadcasting 
neutrality." Until the Unionist 
state began its violent attack 
i against the Uivil Rights marchers 
in the summer and autumn of 
1969, and then against the heart 
of the Uatholic ghettoes them¬ 
selves, Northern Ireland for all 
intents and purposes did not 
exist l or the British people. I'or 
I one brief period, August 1969, and 
! during the first weeks of I'ree 
' Derry, British reporters and 
! camera crews walked the streets 
of Derry and Belfast with their 
eyes open, and even reported the 
i resistance of the Br^gside against 
i police and B-.Special attacks, frcun 
! Iiehind the people's Uirricades. foi 
one brief n\oment, we were 
allowed to liear working class 
('atholics and Protestants des- 
crilx' the conditions in which 
' they livetl, and the attacks that 
! they were suffering. I he result 
' could not be stifled a wave of 
; sympathy in Britain lor the 
oppressed ('atholic minority. I his 
sympathy was u.sed with the 
utmost effect by the British 
Labour (jovernment of the time, 
to soften the militancy of the 
C'atholics, and to smooth the way 
I for the arrival of the British \rm\. 

' Our sympathy was now iiseil ti' 
blackmail the ('atholic commun¬ 
ity into accepting the control ot 
the British Army over vital areas 
. of their lives. The defence of 
C atholic homes was turned into 
the encirclement of the ('atlH)lic 
areas. The B-Specials may have 
found it harder to get in but the 
C'atholics found it increasinelv 
difficult to 'jet out. I he iieim ol 
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wt)rking class revolt hail been put 
j 111 to quarantine. All that remained 
I was to find ways of wiping it out. 

Rarely has the role of British 
fVess and I elevision been so clear. 
Once the Army was in, they Iv- 
came the most blatant mouth¬ 
pieces for government profni- 
ganda. On the one hand they 
told us in Britain that our sym¬ 
pathy was being abu.sc'd by the 
Catholic communities; on the 
other telliii'j them that our 
patience ami goodwill was runnim.’ 
out. 

When the Catholics became mv>Tc 
and more isolated behind the 
ring of Arm> bark'd wire and 
checkpoints, so our only inter 
mediaries Ivcame the press not 
)usi judge aiiv! |ury. but inter¬ 
preter as well. 

As C'atholif and Republican 
resistance against the increasing 
physical domination ol'the \rm\ 


grew, the press and television 
w'ithda'w from these areas, and 
i the second pha.se of censorship 
began, broken only by the most 
smi.sational events, and in the most 
distorted form. 

, But information has not just been 
suppressed news has to Ix' pro- 
; duced, and has to be created 
when necessary. The justification 
for the ‘bi-parti.san’ policy of 
C'on.servative and Labour goveni- 
ments requires that the Army Ix' 
seen in a ‘peace-keeping' role. 

Army colonels, trained in news 
! reporting techniques, appear on our 
screens every week, blotting out 
our questions with bland lies. 

When m doubt our reporters turn 
to the Army. The lie of peace¬ 
keeping is maintained, Ix'cau.se it 
is the Army itself that reports on 
itself, and on the people too. In 
this way the press and televi.sion 
have become the parasites of the 
Army, l o justify their role, they 
must justify the role of the Army. 

1 o reveal any part of the truth 
of the last five years would not 
only destroy their credibility, but 
would reveal the real anti¬ 
working class basis of the policies 
practi.scd by Lory and Labour 
governmen ts alike and the true 
role of the Army. So each time 
the Press and television review' 
the last five years, that history 
k'comcs more unreal and remote. 

W hat we do not hear is what 
words like ‘p<-'i*ve keeping' and 
civili.sation' mean, under army 
occupation. C'ivilisation means the 
continuous daily violence of 
living in crumbling houses, with 
leaking roofs, rats running over 
the Hoors, roads broken up by 
army trucks, street lighting 
, smashed Uy army patrols, no 
pubs left to .speak of, where un¬ 
employment is the rule, hunger 
a habit, and deprivation a culture. 

I he Protestant aiul ('atholic 
ghettoes have become a .series of 
concentration camps dre.s.seil up 
as C’oronation Street. 

I he Army, understaiuling its 
, function all too well, .sees every 
sign of poverty as a probable 
source of rek'llion or resistance, 
and thus .sc'arch and detain any- 
, one who is poor and tries to 
rise two inches above his knee.s. 

I he g he 11 IK'S are locked in by 
army posts, supervised by con¬ 
stant patrols, informed on by 
snoopers, watched through 
binoculars, filmed l\v army cam¬ 
eras, analyst'll by intelligence unit.s. 

\ liere is a file on every face in 
, everv street. I he walls of army 


intelligence units are lined with 
photographs that would do credit 
to a social anthropologist-mothers, 
brothers, fathers, friends, cousins, 
nieces, in doorways, walking down 
streets, in playgrounds, coming 
I out of school who talks to who, 
who plays with who, who resists, 
who leads, who supports. And 
still, as during the Civil Rights 
period, re.sistance is maintained. 
Whitelaw and Rees call it thug- 
! uerv, madness. We call it nor- 

I w •* 

I mality-the normality of working 
! class resistance to continuous 
! grinding oppression. 

' It was against this background that 
I ‘Ireland: Behind the Wire' was 
I made. Started in August 1969, 

I and continued whenever time and 
j money allowed during the next 
j four years, both in Derry and 
I Belfast, it became clear early on 
that for British and Southern Irish 
people to understand anything 
about events in the North, they 
I had to understand the reality of 
army occupation; that somehow, 
through the blanket of censor- 
I ship and twisted reporting, people 
1 had to understand what the ex- 
I perience of army occupation is in 
' Britain for working class people. 

Secondly, they had to under- 
I stand what it was that the army 
I was trying to smash. Thus in the 
first part of the film, the origins 
of republicanism and of resis¬ 
tance to British rule are described. 

In the second part, army occu- 
j pation, internmentv^and civil 
! resistance. 

We acknowledge that the film has 
i many weaknesses. It does not 
j cover the experience of the Pro- 
I testant working class. The reasons 
! for this are important to note. 

What started off as a record of the 
Civil Rights movement at a time 
of confrontation carried on after 
, August 1 969 into a record of its 
development in Free Derry. During 
this period, the dominance of the 
British Army began to build up, 
and gradually the resistance of the 
Catholic communities to it. Very 
.soon, we were caught up in the 
predicament of the Catholic areas 
in which we worked; that is, 
trapped by the army and by Pro¬ 
testant reaction against Catholic 
’ resistance. It became, by late 1970, 
virtually impossible to work outside 
the Catholic areas. 

The film reflects the realities of 
life in Catholic areas during the 
period. It also retlects our own 
■ failure to understand, which was 
a common failure at the time, that 
the Protestants could not be 
ignored. To that extent, the army 
had won. 

But we believe that the film is a 
powerful blow against censorship, 
but raises again, and more urgent- 
! ly, the necessity for this wall of 
silence to be broken. Unless it is 
j broken, the British working class 
will not acknolwedge the plight 
of their fellows in Ireland. British 
journalists have given in without a 
fight, without a law being passed. 
Pressure for overt censorship is 
increasing, as is the pressure to 
extend the repressive apparatus so 
! carefully assembled in the North 
over to Britain. The Terrorism Act 
was intended to cause panic and 
confusion, and has partly succeed¬ 
ed. It is essential to fight at once 
against repression and censorship 
in Northern Ireland, and against 
its extension ^o the rest of Britain. 

BERWICK STREET FILM 
COLLECTIVE 
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BaHtettf Chile 

THE BATTLE OF CHILE is a major 
documentary on the Chilean exper¬ 
ience in three feature-length sections. 
The project was begun in 1973, and 
a third part is still being completed. 

Patricio Guzman shot the whole 
of his film with a team of six 
people constantly on the spot with 
as many cameras and recorders. 

"This film is the first work of art 
in a new way of analysing politics. 

It is a history lesson that has never 
before been achieved in the cinema.^ 

(Le Monde) 

THE BATTLE OF CHILE, PART 
ONE: THE INSURRECTION OF 
THE BOURGEOISIE 
(La Lucha de un Pueblo Sin Armas) 
Patricio Guzman, Equipo Tercer ^ 

Ano-ICAIC ~ Chris Marker ' 

Chile-Cuba/1973-5/106 mins/CLUB 

""A detailed analysis of events be- t 
tween the lorry-drivers* strike in 
October 1972 and the attack of the 
Moneda Palace in September *73. ! 
The elections are coming up, Guz¬ 
man and his crew let both supporters 
and opponents of the Popular Unity 
have a chance to speak. Their replies 
are a poem of their own^ a true 
commentary on the situation in 
C!hile on the eve of the take-over by 
the Junta.” 

(Le Monde) 

THE BATTLE OF CHILE, PART I 
TWO: THE COUP D’ETAT 

(El Golpe de Estado) 

Patricio Guzman 

(3iile-Cuba/l 973-5/99 mins/CLUB 

Part two organises varied documen¬ 
tary material - film of State occa¬ 
sions, workers* meetings. Parliamen¬ 
tary sessions - into a detailed . 
andysis of the ten weeks leading up 
to the coup. It shows the turmoil 
on the left as militants struggle to 
develop the best way of defending 
Popular Unity from the imminent 
right-wing offensive. Part Two 
begins where Part One left off - 
widi probably the most extraordin¬ 
ary piece of documentary footage 
to come out of the C3iilean crisis 

"‘Allendc. Alleiuic el pueblo te de* 
ficndc,” chanted the massed ranks 
ol Popular llnity supporters in San¬ 
tiago. Within v\eeks their leader 
was to lie dead in the bi>mbed 
ruins ot Moneda Palace, tin Ni.'- 
tini of a right-wine coup which 
the Marxist president's t'olloweis 
found themselves powerless to 
resist. 

Patricio CJu/man's three-part 
documentary (llic third is still being 
completed), retraces the tense last 
months of Allende’s government as 
it tried to push its socialist pro¬ 
gramme through the vetoes vd C on- 
gress and the opposition's i^rehes- 
tiated campaign of ceon^nnic dis¬ 
ruption. 

Allendc's answer to eaeli new 
crisis Was to e:ill his supporters out 
on the streets in massive, ihrilline 
rallies of realTinnalion, rallies flui 
finally taught the bourgeoisie then 


Batalla de Chile, la lucha de un pueblo 
sin armas. La (The Battle of Chile, 
the fight of an unarmed people) 

Chile, 1974/75 Director: Patricio Guzman 


Dist The Other Cinema, p.c —Equipo Tcrcci Ano. \Vi 
of rnstitiitii Cubano del Aitc c Induslria Cincmatogiaficos and Chris 
Maikci. p. manager Federico Elton, assl. d Jose Pino, sc Patricio 
Gu/.man ph Jorge Muller, ed- Pedro Chaskcl. sd Bernardo Menz. 
adviM i s Marta l larnecker, Julio Garcia Espinoza. collahoiators - -?a\oma 
Guzman I ilian Indseth, Gaston Ancelovici, Angelina Vasquez, Armindo 
Canii'so, Juan Josc Mcndi, Cirupo Iskra, Estiidios IIAiS. 7,380 ft. 205 niins. 
(In tuu parts; 1: EA INSURRECCfON DE LA BURGULSIA 
hill' INSI RKl'C'irON f)l THE BOURGEOISIE], 3.816 ft. 106 nuns.; 
2: II GOi IM. DE ESI AIK) [11 IE COUP D’ETAT], 3,564 ft. 94 nuns.). 
(16 niin.). l.ngli'ih conmienfary and snhlttlcs. 

The Ihiule of Chile is a Marxist analysis of the overthrow of 
Salvador Allendc's Chilean government by the political right; as 
sucli, it makes no specious pretence to objectivity. Its structure, 
however, qualifies it as the most informative documentary on the 
subject and the one which, strangely, may provide a picture (as 
opposed to an analysis of that picture) acceptable to both ends of 
the political spcctiiim. This quality rests on several factors: a com¬ 
prehensiveness that permits exploration of key events leading to the 
coup - a commentary wlio.so political commitment is so unequivocal 
that it acknowledges that this is a ‘complete’ analysis only m the 
terms of these Chilean film-makers. Beyond the overlanl com¬ 
mentary one becomes aware of another, increasingly tense dialogue 
takinn place within the film- between the makers themselves and 
the people participating. Footage of street interviews, factory 
discussion and a TV clash between left and right (which transcends 
parody in a teriir>ingly hilarious spiral of non-comprehcnsion) 
reHects the true debate involving the people, the government and, 
indeed tlie constitution itself. Consequently the viewer is honestly 
exposed to the weakness and vacillation of both left and right, but 
is alsi> made aware of a country at such a crucial stage in Us 
development, and in the polarisation of opinion, that the ima^^s 
overwhelmingly convey the inexorable collapse of demoerae'y. We 
are confronted with scenes from a tortured country, where there is 
much frantic activity at niglit, where there is both fanaticism and 
complacency, and people arc forever gathering together but not 
aKvavb moving in the same direetii>n. 

SCO ! r MhLK 



lo.s.s(3n; (hat Allcnde would not be 
shifted from ptiwer by Vair'ineans. 

I’he day after the lasei.st baeked 
strike ol the copper miners was fin- 
.dly crushed, one small .section of 
the army took revenge in an embar¬ 
rassing pndude to the coup. It might 
have been ijserlooked if an Argen¬ 
tinian eameriiman had not been 
there to record the incident and 
his own death. While he kept 
br.ivcly shooting at the soldiers as 
they spilled out of the back of a 
lorry, two of them ealrnly took 
aim and shot him down * remark¬ 
able footaee that becomes no less 
shocking wiifi familiarity. 

Till: H X ITLE OF CHILE is a 

searing indie Imenl of coilusivm 
against democracy between die op¬ 
position, the C'lA .ind the armed 
forces. Vet the doenmcntaiy *s 
down beat, soinewliat ironic style 
works best when Ciuzman and his 
crew interview supporters ol l\)pu- 
lar Unity and (he opposiiitm parties 
in the nin up to the 197.1 tongres- 
siiinal election. No balloi box yould 
have smothered the Hames ol* class 

hatred that his interviews reveal.*’ 
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The formation of cinema in Chile 



The economic structures of the media differ from each other in various ways. 
These differences correspond to the different ways in which capital is able, in 
each of them, to exert control over the product or the programming. But this is 
connected with the fact that in each case there is something idiosyncratic 
about the raw materials or the type of commodity produced. 

In the case of the press, for example, one of the raw materials is prwumably 
news. One is inclined at first to think that news is like air; simply there for the 
taking. However, like every other raw material, it has to be processed before it 
can become a commodity within the industrial division of labour, and this 
begins in the act of gathering the news itself. In his interview below, Mattelan 
describes some of the ideological issues which are involved here, irt relation to 
the fact that established journalistic practice already at this level produces a 


* Inhabitant of a poblacion, whidi is the Chilean word for a township. 










shaping of the news which does not correspond to the political needs of the 
masses. Elsewhere he has pointed out that especially with the inter¬ 
nationalisation of the press, those who make their business from news 
gathering acquire a monopoly position in spite of the fact that news itself is not 
a raw material which suffers from any kind of scarcity value. He is speaking, 
of course, of the powerful positions of the big agencies, UPI (United Press 
International), AP (Associated Press), Reuters and France-Presse. Tlw world 
represented in the newspapers is shapol by them in many ways. Each day .Tor 
example, AP transmits by teletype on average 100,000 words of reports from 
European countries; 65,000 from the Far East: and only 60,000 from t^in 
America, Africa, South-East Asia and the Near East.'* > - 

In the case of radio and television, something which, frequently esca^^p 
notice is th^ programmes themselves are not necessariiy-eommodities iri ^e^ 
strict sense. Strictly speaking, a commodity, according to Marx,, is ^ 

with both a use-vjdue and an exchange-vdue in which the use-value carries 
exchange-value: But without an exchange-value, the use-wtlue alone is 
commodity. Therefore radio and tdevision programmes are riot commodKti^f> 
in the strict sense unless they are bought or sokl. CMiten#iey.«e not. Apa^ 
from such special cases as pay-tv, they are not commodiries ftotri; the listeners^ 

(.»r viewers’ point of view, if all they have to do is Imy a set mx] ium, it on. It is 
the set which is the commodity. (In the case cS"gramophtHterecordss the record 
itself obviously is a commodity, but if the piece of music recorded is in the 
public domain, then the piece of music isn’t.) Nor are broadcast programmes 
commodities from the point of view of the production companies unless they 
sell them to other companies or have to buy them in. But there is in 
broadcasting a completely immaterid commodity which can be sold for the 
purpose of financing the company and accumulating cajntal. and that is air¬ 
space - in the form of space for commercials or by means of sponsorship. But 
there are other ways of financing broadcast companies. Public service 
companies often raise their money indirectly from the consumer market by 
means of licence fees. (One radio station in New York, WBAI, is financed by 
voluntary public subscription.) Unless the manufacturers of broadcast 
equipment (hardware) are also manufacturers of programme material 
(software) - or tied in with them — they may even be indifferent to the form of 
ownership of the programme companies. Whatever die form of ownership, the 
companies still constitute a market for their products. Mattelart mentions in 
his interview that Chilean tdevision was set up as a basically non- commercial 
structure, which was unusual for Latin America. In a situation of economic 
imperialism like Chile it may even be an advantage if the companies are public 
service since it is likely that the State wU be unaUe to raise sufficient finances 
for them indirectly from the Consumer market and will therefore be forced to 
rely on deficit financing. This oti the one hand only increases its reliance on 
foreign debt, while at the same time it forces the programme companies^ to 
obtain as many ready-made programmes as possible from abroad. The im- 
perialistng companies can of course provide the programmes more cheaply 
than they can be produced locally. 















When we turn to cinema, we find that the film is an object of exchange- 
value, which produces a direct income from the consumer. The exchange-value 
consists in the price paid for admission. But the film is not like a gramophone 
record. It doesn’t physically change hands. And there is still a peculiarity here. 
We shall see this more clearly if we go back to Marx once more. Marx says 
that considered as an exchange-value a commodity is a non-use-value to its 
owner, because he is not interested in its use-value as such. For him, the use- 
value lies only in its exchange-value. The use-value is alienated from the seller's 
point of view, because it is only a means to an end — the exchange-value. So in 
order for its value to be realised, it must first realise its exchange-value. As 
Marx puts it: 

To become a use-value, the commodity must encounter the particular 
need which it can satisfy. Thus the use-values of commodities become 
use-values by a mutual exchange of places: they pass from the hands of 
those for whom they were means of exchange into the hands of those for 
whom they serve as consumer goods.” 

But the pecularity of film (in which, it is true, it is not unique) is that ii does not 
need physically to change hands. The owner for whom it serves as an 
exchange-value never need let go of it to realise the exchange-value. What he 
sells, legally, is the right of admission to view it. But this accounts for the whole 
structure of ownership and control in the film industry, because if there is no 
need for the commodity to pass physically into the hands of the consumer, 
there is also no reason why the owner - the distributor - should let its 
ownership pass into the hands of the exhibitor when he can rent it to him 
instead, w hen he can make some kind of contractual agreement which gives 
the exhibitor rights of exhibition without rights of ownership. If you go back to 
the early history of cinema, you will discover that the accumulation of capital 
by the distributors, which eventually led to their domination over production 
as well as over exhibition, began when they hit on the device of film rental. 

(You cannot really make sense of the way cinema works aesthetically and 
ideologically unless you ground the analysis in these economic conditions. I 
don’t mean to deny in any way the aesthetic and ideological aspects of film. 
Obviously, while the material form of the film doesn’t change hands, there is 
something which the viewer receives and takes away - content, message, sign- 
value. But, first, these are precisely aspects of the use-value, not the exchange- 
value. They are what cany the exchange-value. Secondly, they themselves are 
carried by something material - you fall Into an idealist trap if you forget this: 
in the language of information theory, every ’bit’ of information is carried by a 
unit of matter or energy. And this matter-energy constitutes the material object 
in which the capitalist invests his exchange-value. So whatever control he can 
establish over content comes from the control he establishes over the object 
itself; and that involves, as I have argued elsewhere,* control over the process 
of production, the labour process. Examination of the labour process reveals 

• In Labour Power in the Film Industry, BFl, 1976. 


certain things which limit the control the capitalist can achieve, but if it 
nevertheless takes on a form which answers in some measure to the 
requirements which the distributors put on it, because they are the major 
bankers for production money, this is because the peculiar nature of film as a 
commodity enabled them to establish their domination in the first place.) 

What the exhibitor provides is an infrastructure - the cinemas - for the 
distribution of goods produced under mandate from the distributor. The 
cinemas are generally owned by the national bourgeoisie. The distributors are 
thus relieved of the responsibility of constructing the cinemas themselves, and 
at the same time local capital has to pay out for the cost of plant and 
equipment. In their dealings with local producers as well as exhibitors, the 
distributors rely on another peculiarity of film: the fact that the cost of 
manufacturing copies for distribution is almost infinitesimal in relation to 
actual costs of production. This means that prints can be exported without 
depriving the home market, so that the greater part, if not all. of the costs of 
production are recovered on the home market, and foreign income is virtually 
all pure profit. Before the US domestic market began to contract with the 
growth of television, the US distributors could even afford to undermine local 
producers in dependent countries by undercutting them, adding to the 
advantage they already had in dealing w'ith relatively small markets like Chile, 
which comes from the fact that local producers cannot afford the lavish budgets 
needed to make their product competitive with Hollywood, and that they suffer 
! rom a relative lack of access to other markets. 

.-Ml this adds up to virtual monopoly control of the market by the dis 
iribuiors. They used their position in Chile, as reports from i'anety included 
below in Appendix III demonstrate, to try and sabotage cinema under Popular 
Unity by restricting the supply of films. Reports on the films being shown in 
Santiago during 1973 suggest that the choice was pretty narrow, so it appears 
that the imperialists* offensive had some success. The Government tried to 
remedy this by bringing in films from Eastern Europe and from Cuba, and to 
take cinemas over into a state-run circuit (in the charge of the state company. 
Chile Films). But this policy was piecemeal. It was bound to have only 
restricted success as long as state intervention in cinema was limited to 
competition with the capitalist sector and the monopoly distributors were not 
confronted directly. Meanwhile, the most vocal critics of the situation were 
sometimes those sectors of the bourgeoisie which felt deprived of‘quality art’ 
movies. 

It may be surprising, given this structure, to realise that Chilean film 
production actually dates back to the early twenties if not before. However, the 
point is that the structure was not introduced by Hollywood as &/ail accompli 
any more than the US invented economic imperialism. Cinema had already 
arrived in Latin America in quite a significant way before the First World 
War; in other words, before US world domination of the film industry was 
properly established. Moreover, just as in the countries where cinema 
originated, it was aimed in Chile, from the start, at the working class. (The 
reasons why cinema established itself from the outset as a working class 
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entertainment are beyond the scope of this essay.) Figures contained in the 
British trade annual. The Kinematograph Year Book, testify that cinemas had 
been opened in major industrial or mining centres not only in Chile but even, 
for example, in fairly remote parts of Bolivia. (Thus, at the beginning of 1916, 
there were cinemas in Santiago, Valparaiso, Antofagasta, Coquimbo, La 
Serena. Tal-Tal, I.x)s Andes, Huasco, and Calama; and in Bolivia, in La Paz. 
Cochabamba, Santa Cruz, Oruro, Guaqui, Sorata and Uyuni. The smallest of 
these locations were Huasco, with a population of only 6()00, and Sorata, with 
5000. At the beginning of 1917 the actual number of cinemas in Valparaiso 
was 9 although they were not entirely given over to film. Film represented 
about 70'?'o of their business and prices ranged from 5d to 5s. Santiago had 32 
\'incmas. although, according to The Kinematograph Year Book, only 8 or 9 of 
these could be termed first class. They had a seating capacity of 18,0(X). By 
comparison. Montevideo in Uruguay had 54 cinemas with seating for 27,200 
and Rosario in Argentina had 18.) 

We know little of early Chilean film production except the figures: some 80 
features were made before 1931. almost half of them between 1925 and 1927. 
(The whole figure is equal to Chilean film production sihce then up to the end 
ot the sixties.) The economic basis of this production was pretty haphazard, 
but Chile here was in the same situation as many other countries, including 
several smaller European countries. It was able to sustain some kind of film 
production in spite of the growing power of Hollywood, fi^st of all for a variety 
of economic reasons: silent production was relatively cheap and easy; since the 
production process had not yet developed very much sophistication or even 
\erv much division of labour, it could be carried out on the basis of available 
local resources even though these were pretty restricted. 

It may also be that it was impractical even for the North Americans to deny 
the need of ‘primitive’ audiences - ‘primitive’ in the sense that all early film 
audiences are - to satisfy their naive fascination by seeing something at least 
ot their own country on the screen. This of course is what most local producers 
principally exploit, as we see in the continuing stream of ‘local colour* 
melodramas and comedies produced in Argentina and Mexico. And perhaps 
this is especially true after the coming of the talkies, in the case of comedies, 
which are more difficult to export than other cinematic forms, particularly 
where they depend on a play of language. 

The arrival of the talkies seems to have been a serious set-back for Chilean 
film production which only began to revive after a gap of three or four years, 
and received a further impulse when the Popular Front social democrat 
government, under Aguirre Cerda, came to power in 1938. In 1940, this 
Government created Chile Films, a state-owned studio and facilities company 
designed to promote production by servicing independent pro ducers. It was 
conceived in the ^rne way as C<DRFO, the state Corporation for the 
Development of Production. One of the first directors of CORFO, which was 
established at about the same time, said: 

I can tell you that never has the Corporation interfered with private ... 

initiative. It is in particular the industrialists themselves which very often. 


not always, seek the form in which the Corporation may help them. The 
cases in which they themselves have sought association with the 
Corporation are innumerable; but never has the Corporation come to 
control the business which it aids or in which it participates. The 
Corporation intervenes as a capitalistic partner .. 


Unfortunately I have not been able to trace the exact relationship between 
CORFO and Chile Films, but it’s clear that there was a relationship, since 
there was a member of CORFO on the Council for the Promotion of the Film 
Industry which was set up by the Frei Government in 1967. At the same time, 
it is clear that the fundamental commercial character of Chile Films remained 
unaltered throughout. There was no change in 1946 when the Popular Front 
candidate, Videla, a Radical, was elected with Communist support. But then, 
when the Communists won one-sixth of the vote in municipal elections five 
months later, Videla double-crossed them and banned the Communist Pariv 
(under the Law for the Defence of Democracy, which was not repealed for 
several years). 

In fact, film production remained spasmodic anyway, since it had in no way 
been provided with a firm economic base. Chile Fi[ms functioned unavoidably 
in competition with other, privately-owned st udios, and the productions which 
it se rviced werefoO^ s^a me c haracter. A good many of them_ vvere c^ 
produ ctions with Arge ntina. The disadvantages to domestic film production 
continued right through to Popular Unity. In the first place, the market was 
not a large one. There were 3 37 cin emas i n Ch ile when Popular Unitv came to 
pow;£r. Out of 17^dis tribution com p anies. 8_were~owne(f by me" N orth 
Am erican s. The cinemas fliemsdves'were, as mentioneH^rlier. m the hands of 
the nation^ bourgeoisie, individually or in small circuits: in Santiago. 27 out of 
1 first-run houses were in the hands of only 2 financial groups. Chilean films 
themselves were exempted from tax. but the form which this exemption took 
favoured the exhibitor and the distributor rather than the producer. The 
exhibitor took 5{)‘-h of the box office, the distributor 30%, so the film maker 
received only 20% to cover the cost of the film. The taxation on foreign films 
was redistributed to domestic producers. However, only 65% of total bo\ 
office receipts vvere subject to this tax. so even here the distributors and 
exhibitors between them retained more than 50^. In other words, dom estic 
producti on was underdeveloped both because of the small percentage of box 
office returns which were directly recoverecTby the producer, and becaus?j.in 
or der to ac hieve the state subsidy which me do mestic prod ucer ine vjtabl y^ 
ne eded as a result^ it was necessa ry that f or eign films should ( niis)appropriate 
almost an the serwn time; in fact, a bout 95 %, 

* The new Chilean film culture which was to challenge this state of affairs 
began to develop at the end of the 1950s. It can be dated more or less precisely 
to 1958 and the establishment of the first cineejub at the University of Chile, 
and soon afterwards the Film Institute at the Catholic University in Santiago. 
The Communications Department of the University of Chile was established in 
I960. It included an experimental department, directed by Sergio Bravo (and 
after 1967 by Pedro Chaskel). Aldo Francia founded the cineclub of Vina del 
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Mar in 1962, which by 1967 had developed into the principle Festival for the 
new Latin American cinema it’s main focus outside Cuba. How are we to 
locate this development? 

In the first place we have to look back and realise the continuity of mass 
political struggle in Chile right from the beginning of the century. (Among the 
films which later recalled it arc of course Littin’s La tierraprometida which, as 
I recounted above, deals with an episode in the early 1930s which coincided 
with the short lived Socialist Government of Marmaduke Grove.) An indicator 
of the strength of this tradition w'as the 18% vote which the Communists 
obtained in the municipal elections in 1947. In 1956, the Communist Party 
and the Socialist f^arts (founded in 1933 as a Marxist alternative to the 
( ommunistsj formed a Popular Action Front (FRAP) which adopted Allende 
a-> its presidential candidate in 1958. He lost to the right winger Alessandri by 
approximately 30.fX)0 votes. Considering his popular support there was no 
\|ue -iion that he vuiuld have won were it not for the disenfranchisement of a 
hi- ce number of people through illiteracy (which in Chile was running at about 
20'.. of »he a-Juii population in 1950;. It is clear therefor e that even before the 
Cuoan kc'.oiution there was in Chile a strong radical atmosphere liable to 
captuTe the young iniel!igent.'>ia. 

.An iinporian: practical factor w hich was involved was the spread of modern 
m-vdia technology., including the establishm.ent of television in Chile in 1962. 
A' M 1 lela'! point- out below, the pattern of Chilean television (different from 
the ..ermercnii Pattern of other Latin .American countries) gave radical film 
•naker- atuch more opportunity to make films for television than would 
otherwise be expected. However, the establishment of film departments in the 
uni-, efsiiies even before thi.- was due to* the paradoxical conditions of cultural 
dep-enJenc>. In the same way, the University of Chile developed the leading 
d.rama department in the w hole of Latin America, imitating European models, 
anu w ith facilities and installations which generally exceeded those available in 
the Santiago theatres, and courses in contemporary European drama and 
acting styles which there was no possibility of pursuing outside the University. 
With hardlv anv authentic theatrical tradition of their own, the Chilean 
bourgeoisie entertained instead a kind of snobbish desire to imitate whatever 
wfashionable in Fur(ipe. As Soto p<'>inis out below, although the US has 
taken iwcr the role of econi^mic imperialism. Europe remained the dominant 
cultural model in Chile. (Chilean actors now- in exile in England who went 
through this drama department speak of it as a kind of disease of cultural 
dependenev.) In the ca.se of film this meant that such European models as 
Italian neo realism". Cinema and the Nouvelle Vag ue Kad~con si< 
and fashionable inRuencg. Indeed! Helvio Soto, explaining why he made 
Caliche san^rienTe in the style of a western, said that he wanted to get away 
from the neo-realism which by 1969 was a dominant style in new Chilean 
cinema. Although, he said, the Chileans had a cinematic sensibility which was 
fairly close to that of Italian neo-realism, the Italian original was more astute 
and structually more solid.(But then of course, the choice of the western as 
an alternative model may seem rather strange.) 


-fc- 


Most of the story beyond this point is told in the interviews which follow.* I 
shall therefore concentrate only on what seem to me to be some of the main 
themes. First, cultural dependency. The radical film movement began with the 
realisation of what this meant. But, as Littin explains, it wasn’t just an aesthetic 
affair. On the contrary, cultural dependency is essentially a function of 
economic conditions, and one of its features is that cultural influences follow- 
the same lines of communication that are established for direct economic 
purposes: satellite countries communicate much more directly with the 
metropolitan centres on which they depend than with each other (compare a 
map of airline routes). Consequently, as Littin says, the new films from 
elsewhere in Latin America were not actually seen in Chile at the beginning - 
their reputation came from reviews in European film journals like Cahiers du 
Cinema. Similarly, the Chilean bourgeoisie began, for the most part, to sit 
up and take notice of the new Chilean films only when they too were shown in 
Europe and reports of them filtered back! (The same thing happened in other 
liclds: Violetta Parra, the ‘mother' of the New Chilean Song mosement. fo-und 
her first success in Paris.) This explains the great importance of the Vina del 
■Mar film festival, which became not just a focus for the new Chilean cinema, 
but for the radical film movement of the whole continent. 

There is a second aspect of the realisation of the nature ol cultural 
dependency which is perhaps even more important: the demystification of the 
iominani conception of the nature of film production, us exoticism, the 
concept of the director as an .Artist, and a'oove all the idea that it is necessanU 
.t function of elaborate technological and financial apparatus. It is evident that 
I he new Chilean cinema only got off the ground and discovered its political 
voice ^en itjdisw~vered QtaL^ onh w^ ahead for a political cinema is to 
changiTbotirThe relations of production and relations ^ith the audience. 

But film maikers*a<nircved no real success in developing new relations with 
the audience until .Allende's election campaign. They formed themselves 
into a CommittM of Support for Popular Unity and^took their films directly to 
the people through Trades uhioris^, schools and'm~dpcn air meetings. It was 
quite obvious that they would otherwise never reach an audience of more than 
a few thousands. Littin's El Chacal dc Sahueltoro was quite exceptional in 
reaching an audience of half a million; Francias Siorir un poco {To Die a 
Little) reached only 190,000 and yet had to be considered successful; Charles 
Idssesser’s Los testigos (The IVitnesscs) was not distributed at all until after 
Popular Unity came to power. 

And yet Frei’s Christian Democrat Government (1964-70) had been 
obliged to take an interest in the state of the film industry because of the threat 
which was posed by the development of an independent film culture. The 
Council for the Promotion of the Film Industry, set up in 1967. was a weighty 
bureaucratic organism, and was superseded w-hen Popular Unity came to power 
bv the simple expedient of putting Chile Films in the charge of the film makers 
Committee of Support for Popular Unity, with Miguel Littin a^ its new 
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• See also Appendix Two. 
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President. (There were two further Presidents of Chile Films before the end of 
Popular Unity.) And yet the internal structure of Chile Films under Popular 
Unity was extremely problematic. Firstly, the incumbent bureaucrats could not 
just be removed. (Bef^ore Popular Unity took power, the Christian Democrats, 
who held the balance of power in Congress, had refused to confirm Allende's 
election unless he signed ‘Democratic Guarantees' which severely restricted the 
President’s normal powers: Allende was unable to remove civil servants from 
their Jobs.) .Secemdiy. as with all other such institutions in Chile, the structure of 
Popular Unity w al reproduc ed within i t. Given that there was no cleJ^ 
GoverTiment pones '*!K relation to cinema, this meant that each Party group 
v. iirked in terms of its own Party directives. The MIR had a presence too. though 
not at the top. and seems to have played an important role towards the end of the 
period in taking films directly into the poblaciones which were in the process of 
organising themselves. .Another problem in Chile Films was that its installations 
v\ ere old and out of date. 


I here was one fundamental problem, however. The film makers believed 
that cinema should be considered a social function, like hospitals or housing, 
and that it should therefore be taken out of the control of the market. But 
ofiicial Popular Unity thinking was based on the idea of a socialised market 
ccononv,. and p»-»sed the problem of .socialist transformation in terms of a 
battle for. production in key sectors, either those concerned with export 
earnings or those providing basic necessities neglected by capitalist 
deselopmenr io'’ rather, underdevelopment) because they were less profitable 
than tile priMuciion of luxury goods for a small market. Perhaps Popular 
Unity didn’t know what to do about film because in economist terms, films 
cannot be considered a necessity. And as .Mattelart has said, ‘it was difficult 
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for certain sectors of the left to conceive ideological struggle as an integral part 
of the class struggle.'** 

This is one of the most important lessons to learn from Chile, because 
Mattclart’s comment applies in England too. In fact it may be more of a 
problem here than in Chile, at least in certain respects. Here, in addition to the 
difficulty of continuing allegiance to Soviet ideology, we also have to contend 
with, for example, the ‘workerist' deviations of a number of political groups on 
the left of the left, whose membership is predominantly petit bourgeois; which 
is to say that they seem to reject all positive and constructive thought about 
culture perhaps in an attempt to live down their class origins, presumably 
because they think this proves their revolutionary credentials. They seem to be 
conscious only of the working class rejection of bourgeois culture, and of the 
way bourgeois culture serves to co-opt people into the existing structure of 
domination; they seem not to have tried to investigate these things and respond 
to them creatively and with imagination. 

This of course explains the split between such politicos and the intellectuals 
engaged in serious investigation of the structures of cultural domination. But 
this split also implies an unhealthy degree of isolation among the intellectuals - 
isolation from popular consciousness and its needs. Here too the lessons to be 
learnt from Chile are vital. As many Chileans themselves now readily admit. 


(here was little time for theoretical reflection during the course of the escalating 
struggle- But precisely this meant the development of a cultural practice which 
here is only in its embryonic stages. It was a cultural practice directed by the 
needs of popular consciousness, even if many of these needs were not properly 
or fully understood. Nevertheless, as Freire has pointed out,* the emergence of 
popular consciousness implies at least the entry of the masses into the 
historical process applying pressure on the power elite. And this senes to 
define their real political needs. It is only a transitional phase, but it sharpens 
the contradictions and invalidates the static conditions - which means among 
other things the isolation between different groups, whether the left from the 
left or the right from the right - which prevails up to that point. How does this 
alTeci film culture? First, it affects film making practice as film makers achieve 
a new relationship with the masses which makes new demands on them. 
Secondly, it challenges the conduct of theoretical work, because this is so often 
carried out in political isolation, although some theoreticians try to justify 
themselves by speaking of‘theoretical practice'. 

Theoretical understanding is of course essential, but it must not be divorced 
:Vom the reality of class struggle: that is. it must not be based on abstract 
intellectual practice. Because, as Mattelart has written, the level of awarenes^ 
in a society of the phenomenon of domination is a function precisely of the 
cia.^^ struggle. And so. he says: 

Tlie pislitica! problem arises of how- to raise the le\ei of consciou.sncss of 

the dominated ... of the possibility of access to a demystifying reading 

of the messages of the dominant culture. Indeed, the ideological reading 

of reality cannot be and is not a speciality of technicians in ideological 

configurations, because this special practice tends to impose on reality an 

a historic structuralism, which is incapable of formulating anything other 

than rules for ihe w-av a discourse functions. Semiotics and the ‘sciences 

¥ 

of signification' are forever trying to assert themselves as a substitute for 
consciousness, trying to put themselves forward as the unique and in¬ 
dispensable key for deciphering the reality of domination. It is lime to 
question the conception - and the class position |my italicsi - implicit in 
the innumerable stages of analysis which tend to substitute a process of 
intellectualisation for the process of the real grasp of consciousness.'' 

Because (he continues) the fact is that the conception which lies behind these 
intellectual practices runs the risk of reinforcing the privileged position of petit 
bourgeois intellectuals, who reckon implicitly on the value of formal and 
academic models without considering what instruments are available to the 
\vorking class itself in the process of deepening its class consciousness. 
Because these are the instruments which would have to be taken up in any 
project for a militant science. 

Raul Ruiz, in the interview below, also speaks about this problem. He explains 
that there was a danger of importing into film.making the kind of reading of 
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* See Cultural Action for Freedom, Penguin, 1972. 












culture which was practised by ‘the god-children of Ferdinand dc Saussure’; 
He points out that this would simply reproduce the same lack of contact with 
the masses and their political needs which was typical of the journals. This is 
something we in Britain desperately need to investigate, since this is precisely 
what has already begjiiitq^hjppenhers,^ fact that the level of political con-' 
sciousness is lower here than it was in Chile under Popular Unity makes no 
difference to the fundamental issue; it only means that amid the confusion such 
developments proceed all the more easily unchallenged, and that those of us 
committed to independent cinema (‘oppositional cinema’) lie in danger of 
having to support, for reasons of solid^ity, ^ avant-garde which is actually 
counter -productive. However, we should also try to Team from Chile tKaT the 
political debates we need to foster here must not be allowed to weaken us in the 
face of reaction. 

In common with certain other sectors of the media, one of the tactical 


elements sometimes employed by Chilean film makers was to inven the 
ideological signs within the existing structures. But as long as the consumption 
oJ aesthetic, ideological products and communications of all types remains 
Within the market, then whatever changes may take place within the message, 
the same vertical and passive relationship of the receiver to the sender is 
maintained. It isn't of course a romantic question of freeing art. It’s a question 
ot destr-v.ing the control which capitalism achieves through the ma.ss media (a 


proce->s which often seems ti> escape the explanations of semiotics). Some 
peopi-,.- maintain that the decomposition of labour through the application of 
nMiiern production techniques such as the assembly line serves an important 
purpose from the p^nni of view of capital, over and above that of increasing the 
rtite of exploitation, in preventing workers talking to each other when they’re at 
work. Well, the invasion of non-working hours by the mass media is the way 
capital nas of preventing people from talking to each other when they're not at 


wiirk. Inside the factory or out of it. capital learns to rule time. In the factory, 
the worker is forced to work to a particular speed and rhythm. Outside, the 
mass media are the latest and probably most efficient w-ay capital has to 
impose a similar kind of‘time economy’, which appears to make everyone’s 
experience homogenous, by imposing a universal time structure. But at the 
same time, the media possess a kind of anonymous authority which over-rides 
collective experience and robs people of the very meanings of their words, and 
this destroys the most basic and ordinary form of communication - speech 
and conversation. This can only be defeated by taking the forms of expression, 
ot culture, out of the market, destroying the vertical delivery of the message 
and the conditioned passivity of its reception. And this was what the 
experience of Popular Culture in Chile was about. Remembering that we’re 
speaking of a transitional stage, it would be false to think that the Chilean film 
makers succeeded except partially. I am told, for example, that at the showings 
in the poblaciones, the films were often criticised by the pobladores (or their 
remoteness, or their failure to relate their themes to everyday problems. Partly 
this was a problem of format. Newsreels, for example, with their traditional 
assembly of short items, hardly provide the opportunity for really exploring 


ihcir themes on a down-to-earth level. At the same time, it seems that the 
P(ihi(i(iores often came to see the films just because they were a spectacle and 
nothing more. They came, and then they turned the occasions into an excuse 
for extended discussion, and the discussions ranged far from the starting point 
i>f the films. One thing, perhaps, is clear from this: popular consciousness in a 


state of mobilisation is not to be satisfied with mere propaganda or a mere 


retlcction of some general aspect of its environment, or films which merely 
translate theory onto the screen. 

1-inally. these expieriences raise crucial questions about the role and even the 
cry concept of the artist and the intellectual, and these too are questions 
iiich are discussed in several places in the interviews which follows There is in 
particular a marked difference between the positions of Littin and of Soto. 
Some people may see it simply as the difference between the intellectual who 
goes down among the people and seeks to become an instrument through 
vs inch they can speak and learn to speak (Littin), and the one who cannot or 
will not give up his position as a priveleged bourgeois, and evokes ideas of'ob 
ectivity’ and analysis of the situation’ to defend himself (Soto). But this is a 
Nimplification. Soto has a form of honesty which is not usually to be found in 
:i-,c bourgeois intellectual! And although at one point Littin describes Solo as 
.'lie who Speaks to the masses from a balcony. Soto characterises himself as 
one whose aim is not to speak to the masses but to the intellectuals and 


: .'iiiical leaders of the left, trying to talk to them of what he sees going on 


’.iow them which they may be unwilling or unable to see. In which case 
i ittin’s criticism may be somewhat misplaced. As a bourgeois intellectual 
n'.\ self, perhaps I’m not really in a position to judge. But is it an either or 
question'.’ True, sometimes the only really revolutionary position seems to be 
l.itiin’s. However, there are enormous failings in the revolutionary left, for 
reasons which include those given by Mattelart: and the political leadership 
'^ufVers from other failings, which preserve Stalinism and at the same time 
vicflne the opposition to it. which only leads to the w'aste and destruction of 
noliiical energies in internecine struggle. And in that case, Soto’s position isn’t 
only justified and necessary, but just as difficult to sustain and fulfill as Littin’s. 
I He point is that from the position of the intellectual it’s actually impossible to 
o\ creome this contradiction, because you have to cross the barrier to a non- 
nucllcctual position in order to solve the problem. The problem is a practical 
'nc. not an intellectual one. At the very least, honesty - which in the face of 
party wranglings may yet be the most important and even revolutionary trait 
die intellectual can bring to bear - demands that we acknowledge the pressure 
“f these questions, on a personal level, and in as plain-speaking a manner as 
possible, and simply demand that they be put on the agenda. 
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Minamata 

Japan 1971, 122 minutes, English sub titles. 

Directed by Noriaki Tsuchimoto 

I’KIDAY 18 NOVKMBKl^ 7.30 
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Minamata—Kanjasan To Sono Sskai 
(Minamata) 

Japan 1971 Director: NorlakI T»ucltln»oto 

Cert-A Contemporary. />.<• HiyaNlii 

Takagi «■ -Noriako Tsiichimoto. ph Ki>slurit Ot'»U. hrhtlntf (WA/ ' 

Kubota, Masafumi Idiinosii, Su^mu Mori. 1.»VA' 
Soki/.a\va, Koichi Asanuina, Takcslii Sliioil.i. I0,7,U) U, 119 ntill'i, ( t !, 
runniHS^ thti €—155 mins. Subtitles, 

Earlier this year, and twenty years after the first 
mercury poisoning appeared in the fidnng eomimiiiity [I'j 

the Japanese government ordered tl>e find- 

pollution which caused “Minamata diseiise pay P Y,,,- or 
a-half-million pounds in compensation to the surviving !i 

?o ,hc fan,ilici of those who died, If the p.irpote of » P™IW 
film is to produce results and instigate change, then \tiiHUt ( * 

"reedy in some measure won its yielory. Ifs tt victory which Uh 
film owes to its admirable determination to aNOid ‘ 

concentrate on the steady aceunuilation pf ‘/ih c iC 

section gives an outline of the chief hivloiical CNcnts; ‘I’'? ^ ' ;\- 

of the disease in 1953, due to the wa>te discharge of ' ,fie 

pounds into the sea from a nearby aceto-;ildeh>dc plaid. »; . 
invasion of the plant by local fishermen and the ‘ ‘ t*' 

factory's union to support reparation measures; the 
recognition, fifteen years late, of the factory s ‘•espoiiMhili • ^ 

closing sequence records the violent, chmiictie confio ‘ 
between the white-robed villagers and the chemical . 

president at the annual shareholders' nieeling. Between 
sections, the main body of the film consists The 

Tsuchimoto’s interviews with the victims •,!—the 

disease’s symptoms are patiently documented ntroh 

early sluggishness and nausea, the loss ol body and nnul fill'' 

blindness, deafness and, for over liliy of the disease s huge 
of victims, a slow and painful death. The director Yvktim^ 

attempts to tug at our emotmns, but the tiagedy cion ite 

interviewed continually breaks through the film s ^ispassio Y,,. 
surface: the camera holds a young girl s smiling face in cl 
while we hear her mother’s voice tearfully recount the *>nset » 

Juki's illness; a boy, imJliguitly iMiiviiig a sucee'sion ol mter- 
xiewer's questions, turns away with a quiet gasp ol “ I hat s 
enough’’ on being asked what he thinks about his .>wn fuliirc. In 
many ways the most impressive aspect of the story is not the 
lioiis^i of the disease but the resilience of the sulTerers a de;if child 
who 'listens’ to eramophonc music by feeling with his fingers the 
xibrations of the limplifu-r, the vilkigers who escaiK- despair by 
ehannclling their energies into the campaign for just comivns:ilion. 
After the steady, picccmc;il documentatiem ,of the film’s niuidle ^ 
section Tsuchimoto restores ilram;ilic momentum with the 
iccount of the sh:iiehol(!ers’ trip to the city to challenge the 
ehcmical company’s president. As the meeting grows from con¬ 
fusion to riot to hysteria, Tsuchimoto turns his camera 
suddenly on a sav;igc one-to-one confrmitalion |■*clwcen the 
president, smiling we;ikly thi.nigh his speet;telcs at the gathciing 
chaos before him, and an ('Id wc'inaii fn'in the village who stands 
shrieking tearful imprec;itions at him from point-blank nmgc 
across the conference table. It s the oiu^ ;ind only, monicnl ol 
outrieht auger and rclo;ise that rsuvliimoto alknvs us m the 
cx^'uiso of his meticulous and diligent presentation of fact. 

Nu:ii .\NPUi\vs 
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A LETTER TO JANE 

r anee _ 1972 

Directed and narrated by 

Jean-Pierre Gorin 
and Jean*Luc Godard 
55 mins / B&W / I6mni 

Fnglish Narration IbO minutes 

■colour 
116 mm 

■ USA 1974 ^ 

■Cert. ‘U' 

■ London Film Festival 

■ A film by JANF FONDA, lOM H Dl N, ^ 

■ hASKFLI WFXI FR. 

■ Photographed by MASK I'I I H'I'XI I* R ' 

IviETNAMI si: m MMAKI KS. ^ 

■ With Jane I onda, h'ni I lav den am! ihe 

P People ot* Adcinam ^ 
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Leller to Jane 




rlance, 1972 Directors: Jean-Luc Godaid, Jean Pif rre Gorin 

Pi,st Tlic Ofhcr (^incina. /).r//?/Ar lean-Luc CLniaui, Kmii-Pk i re 
Cu'iin. In colour. /(>/<< w .Ic.m-I uc Godard, Jean-Pieirc Gorin. No 
fuithcr crediis availahle. I,S61 ft. 52 mins. (16 mm.). 

Letter to June was initially made to be shown in a speGlic limited 
context: as a slH>rl accompaining Tout ra hien at the New Yc^rk 
andean Francisco I ilm l'esti\als in 1972. As with all of Cuulaid 
anfl Gorin's joint projects, the essential aims ofthe film are demysti- 
fiCikion and political anal>sis. More generally, it pursues a demyslifi- 
catievp of cinema itself as art object, reflecled in the minimal technical 
means used in the articulation of the film-makers’ argument (a 
montage of stills separated by cuts or makeshift wipes accompanied 
by the xoiccs of Godard and Gorin in linglish, with brief uses of 
recorded music as punctuation) an approach further developed 
b\ Godard's more recent work with video, which seeks to demon¬ 
strate that the “pre^duction of sounds and images*’ need not be as 
exjx'nsivc or as technically elaborate as is usually supposed. More 
CcMicietcly, Letter to June sets out to anaivsc aful demystify a single 
pfiotograph of Jane Imnda with North N'ictnamese w hich appeared 
in an August 197'^ issue of IJExpress, The picture slu>w!rFojida in 
the left foreground in three-quarters profile looking at a N^ietifmmcse 
in the right foreground whe^se face is almc^st entiiely obscured by 
a Mjn helmet and the fact that he is looking at I i>nda and au’ay from 
the camera; in between these figures are other Vietnamese in less 
sharp focus, only one of whom is clearly visible a man who apjiears 
to be looking between the two fi>rcground figures at the camera. 
Starting with the question, “What part should inlellectuals play iri 
the revolution? - an issue informing r<)iit vo hit’/i as well (which 
is a frequent reference point, in terms of off-screen ci'minentary tis 
well as stills) Godard and Gorin proceed to interrogate both the 
picture and our responses to it; it is impiMtant to know, Godard 
says, “how- each fof us] has used this photograph to go to Vietnam”. 
Central to the analysis is the statement that Fonda's fircial expression 
is “that of a tragic actress”: comparative stills of Fonda in K/itfe, 
I'.er father ]-lcnry in The Grapes of Wrath and Yoanp Mr. l.iiieohi 
.md John \Va>ne in The Green Berets are shown as examples of 
•Ahat is described as the “New' Deaf’ look, “an expicssion of an 
expression ’ that “talks, but only to say how much it knows” and 
“nothing more than how much it knows”. This is conirasicd with 
.s’.ills illustrating the “materialist starting point” of silent cinema, 
xyhcrc “the expression of silence creates stars - I.illian CJish, Valen* 
lino, Falccmetti , and (to paraphrase) the actetrs thought .about 
being filmed rather than about being actors (as in the (alkies). 
Still another ideological point is raised about the presumed low 
angle of the photograph in relation to Fonda a somewhat de¬ 
batable point since none of the people arc seen below the torso, 
and it isn’t clear whether or not Fonda might be standing on a 
higher plane—which is compared with stills from Welles’ first (wo 
features. The paradox of Tetter to Jane, like so much of Godard’s 
post-1968 work, is that it reveals a poetic sensibility attempting to 
divest itself of poetry with little more than poetic intuition as its 
guide. The strengths of the film are its perceptions and insights— 
which are numy about the photograph and how it is read; its 
limitations lie in the implicit, naixe assumption that these dis- 
coxeries are ‘scientific’ thus presumably exempt from those forms 
of rhetoric found in the photo and in the ensuing confusions, 
which are also many. It is worth noting that 2 or 3 Things / Know 
■■ihont Her, Le Gai Saroir and Vent d'est axoiil this error, all three 
films raising basic questions about their own language as well as 
the language of others; but these works are still bound up in poetics, 
if only out of habit. In Letter to Jane, it wcmld perhaps be more 
correct to say (hat poetics ultimately get in the w'ay of the argument, 
because they wind up furnishing as much ideological rhetoric as 
ihey strip away. Having exposed the “New Deal” look of Fonda, 
Godard and Gorin go on to assert that the Vietnamese face in the 
b.ickgiound remains a part of his surroundings exen if xx’e try to 
look at it alone'’ and “has a definite rexerse shot” (i.e., rexerse 
angle, a contingent reality); “behind him xxe can already feel the 
force of the astonishing incredible machine built by the North 
Vietnam-Viet Cong collcctixe”. Moreoxer, “no other rexo- 
hitionary’s face expresses as much daily struggle as this c>ne”. In 
'hort, a poetical insight squared by a political-emotional commit¬ 
ment- a fusion that can be seen quite sx inpathctically in its own 
terms -passes without xxarning iir ai'knowledgement from foimal 
analysis to metaphor to platitude, a distance (raxeised many times 
in the film. The issue is not whether ‘poetry’ and ‘science’ (or 
objectixe analysis’) arc incompatible -Fisenstein, Wrtov. Snoxv and 
‘he Kubrick of 200/ baxc all demonstrated that they need not he - 
nt xxhether they can be recxxnciled xxithin the rcAtiiiieil fr.imexxtxrk 
of /(/; !nve.\tillation Ahont a Still (the subtitle of letter to .fane, 
^^hich inadxcrtently rexe.als that the authors are not speaking 
* tcir mother tongue). But if the final effect of/ etter t<> Jane remains 


|i:i ..it.i-^f.Kior> .md incomplete xiitually noil.i.ig is said, fin 
ii'.st.ince, al'Oiit the N'ietnamcsc figure in the fo egoHind, .md the 
twei.dl picscnt.ition is rambling and loose it is none the less 
inx igorating, engendering a process of examination which c.m 
I'loceed far be>oiul the point tg which Godard .md Goiin have 
taken it. 

JONAIHAN KOSINHAl M 


Vietnam Journey 


U.S.A., 1974 


Directors: Christine Burrill, Bill Yahraus, 
Jane Fonda, Tom Hayden, Haskell Wexler 


Cert 4J. Jist Cinogate. p.c Indochina Peace Campaign Films, ph — 
Haskell WVxler, Phan Viet Tung, Cao Xuan Nghia. aJdit. ph — Ingela 
Romarc, I enneit Maimer. In colour, ed -Christine Burrill, Bill Yahraus. 
asst, ed I isa Goldlx:rg. special assistance —CFI, Mark Berger, Bruce 
Green, Ronnie Ko/ek. translation —Tran Minh Quoc, with the assistance 
of Vietnamese students in the U.S. 2,304 ft. 64 mins. (16 mm.). 

Original U.S. title \'ie(nam Journey: Introduction to the Enemy 

Vietnam Journey is a record of the return visit paid by Jane 
Fonda, her husband Tom Hayden and their son Troy to North 
Vietnam in 1974. In many ways it confounds expectations, given 
P'onda and Hayden’s political involvement in the anti-war move¬ 
ment: there is no attempt at an analysis of the war or of the mecha¬ 
nics of imperialism. The film prov ides instead something in between 

the casual document of a ‘personality’ lour and a home movie. 
VVe observe Fonda and Havden in the streets of Hanoi, Hayden 
tossing a frisbee to kids on an upper balcony of a block of flats, 
Fonda visiting Hanoi film studios, observing the trial of a youth 
for negligence, travelling south to the 17th Parallel, and visiting 
the liberatetl /ones in the control of the People's Revolutionary 
Government. Ihc Vietnamese are shown to be courteous, fricndl) 
and modestl> not given to polemics, and it is through a series of 
interviews with Vieitiamese actress Tra Giang, author and e.x- 
schoolmistress Nguyen Dinh Thi, and editor Nguyen Khac Vien, 
a man of inimense charm and urbanity who speaks philosophically 
of Vietnam as “a country at the centre of the world's contradictions" 
—that a coherent and responsive picture of Vietnamese life and 
consciousness begins to emerge. The problematic aspects of the 
film might be related to Godard's Letter to Jane, which begins 
by questioning the role of the intellectual in a revolution. Vietnam 
Journey reveals those same intellectuals in determined search of 
their role, and where the respofises of the Vietnamese constantly 
force the viewer to rev ise his stercot>pes of these people as (simply) 
sufl'ering victims, Hayden and Fonda seem all too intent on thrusting 
them back into that category. If the discourse of the Vietnamese 
tends to centre on reclamation (literally beating U.S. bombers 
into bicycles, as one scene shows), rebuilding and resistance (Nguyen 
Dinh 1 hi speaks proudly of how her girls took to the jungle and 
comments quietly on a tradition of resistance going back to the 
early Twenties), that of the Americans inclines towards an insistent 
display of guilt, tabling tlie tonnage of bombs and the numbe-- 
of casualties. (“Now tell me what you like least about working 
with Americans" Fonda asks her clearly embarrassed interpreter 
at one point.) The photography tends also to lead the film in 
questionable directions as Haskell Wexler relislics the physical 
beauties of the terrain, the detritus of war, the swirling bicycle 
tratlic of Hanoi, and the colour and grace of traditional theatre 
reshaped to revolutionary purposes. While a young girl speaks 
of shooting down American plaiies with old American rifles left 
by the French, Wexler cuts to a close-up, focusing on the girl’s 
fingers gracefully and nervously twisting a strand of her hair into 
a plait a sequence that displa>.s Wexicr's ever-ieady romantic 
sensibility before anvthing else, and fairly eneap.sulates the film's 
strategy. But for all its hesitations, lapses of lone and occasional 
insensitivity, Vietnam Journey utilises its limited format to reason¬ 
ably engaging and informative effect. 

VtRI.W GlAFSSxrK 















Deux Americains a Hanoi. Deux visions differenles. Le premiei. Joseph Kraft, est un des journa* 
listes amaricains les plus connus et des plus mesures. L'aulre, I actrice iane Fonda, est une 
militanta acharnee pour la paix au Vietnam. Joseph Kraft est alle a Hanoi pendant une quiniaine 
de lours, au debut de juillet. Son but : evaluer les chances de pau apres les differentes initia¬ 
tives diplomatiques et militaires du president Nixon Sa conclusion : une solution politique est 
possible, mais peu probable. Jane Fonda est restee egalement une quinzaine de jours a Hanoi, 
invitee par le Comite pour I'amitie avec le peuple americain Sa coc^clusion : les Arnericains 
bombardent les digues et la population. C’esl un crime inutile, ia guerre est perdue. L Express 
s*est assure le temoignage de Joseph Kraft et le reportage photographique de Jana Fonda. 
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This photo shows you , yes you Jane 
serving the Vietnamese people's 
struggle for independence... 


This photograph is therefore a 
pnctica) answer that the North 
Vittnantese have decided to give 
with your help Jane to the well 
known question we asked earlier; 
What part should cinema play in 
the dwiopment of revolutionary 
itrug^es. 


And as a wontan you undoubtedly 
will be hurt a little or a lot, by the 
fact that we are going to critize 
a little or a lot, your way of acting 


Je§n*Pierrf» Gorin (JPG)^ ... In writing this letter 
which accompanies Tout Vs Bten for the festivals of 
Venice. New York and San Francisco, we preferred 
using a photograph of you in Vietnam instead of 
photographs from the film. 

Jean-Luc Godard (JLG)' We found this photograph 
in an issue of L 'Express early in Auf^JSt, 1972 and 
we think it will enable us to talk in a more concrete 
way about the problems raised by Tout Va Bien. This 
is not a way of dianging the subject nor is It a way of 
not talking about Tout Va Bien, as if we were afraid of 
talking about a film. Not by any means. . . As a matter 
of fact, this photograph and the short text that 
appeared with it does a better job of summing up 
Tout Va Bien than we could, and for a >«ry simple 
reason. This photograph answers the same question 
that the film is asking: What part should intellectuals 
play in the revolution? To this question the photograph 
gives a practical answer. The answer it gives is its 
practice. This photo shows you, yes you Jane, serving 
the Vietnamese people's struggle for independence ... 

JPG: We're telling you that our way of not really 
giving answers yet, like the Vietnamese and you in the 
photograph, was actually an indirect way of asking 
new questions. An indirect way. A devious way. Now 
you can understand why we had to make a detour 
before talking about the film. 

JLG: And why it had to be a detour through Vietnam. 
First of all because everyone agrees about the fact 
that some really new questions are being raised over 
there. And secondly, because you were with them 
after having been with us . . . 

JPG: This means that in order to have a real possibility 
of discussing Tout Va Bien, we're going to place our¬ 
selves outside of Tout Va Bien. To talk about the 
machine, we're going outside of the factory that uses 
it. We're going to find our basis for discussion outside 
of the world of cinema in order to have a better view 
of it when we return. In order to set out in a better 
way towards the real problems of our real concrete 
life of which the cinema will have been only one of 
the elements. We're not going to leave or abandon 
Tout Va Bien. We're going to go away from it; on the 
contrary, to go somewhere else, to Vietnam, for 
example, since you have come back from there. But 
what is important is that we're going to travel there 
by our own means. What sort of means are we 
talking aboiil? The tedmical means we work with and 
the way we use them socially ^ you in the photograph 
from Vietnam and we in the film in Paris. And we will 
be in a better position to evaluate this and for once 
we will not be alone. The spectator will be there too. 
He will be a producer at the same time he is a 
consumer and we will be consumers at the sanrte time 
we are producers. 


JLG: . . . We are going to use this photograph then to 
go and seek an answer to the following question in 
Vietnam. How can cinema help Vietnamese people 
win their independence? And as we have already said 
several times, we are not the only ones who have used 
this photograph to go to Vietnam. Thousands of 
people have already done so. Probably almost every¬ 
one here has already seen this photograph. And for a 
few seconds, each in his own way, has used it to go 
to Vietnam. That is precisely what we think is 
important to know. How each one has used 
this photograph to go to Vietnam . . The North 
Vietnamese Viet Cong Collective has shown what 
importance it gave to this photograph. The importance 
it gave to the questions of practical results, the 
importance it gave to the question of what is 
important. This photograph is therefore a practical 
answer that the North Vietnamese have decided to 
give with your help Jane to the well known question 
we asked earlier; What part should cinema play in the 
development of revolutionary struggles? Or in other 
words, how should intellectuals take part in the 
revolution? The photograph gives a practical answer 
to this question. The answer for whole people. The 
photograph has been taken and published. And it has 
been taken in a certain way to make sure that it would 
be published. Tout Va Bien answers this question too 
but from son>ewhere else and in another way. A way 
in fact of not being too quick to give this kind of 
answer. A way that is a means of saying, here In 
France where we are in 1972, ruled by the friends of 
Americans and the Russians. Everything is not so 
clear. Everything is not so obvious. 

Fidel Castro said at the UN that for revolutionaries 
there are never any obvious truths. That they are an 
invention of imperialism and that those who are big 
use obvious truths cleverly to oppress those who are 

small ... 

There is another problem too and one that we can t 
avoid. We are both men who have made Tout Va Bien 
and you are a woman. In Vietnam the question is not 
put that way but here it is. And as a woman you 
undoubtedly will be hurt a little, or a lot, by the feet 
that we are going to criticize a little or a lot vour way 
of acting in this photograph. Hurt? Because once 
again, as usual, men are finding ways to sttock women, 
if for no other reason we hope that you will bs abte to 
come and answer our letter by talking with us ss we go 
reading it in two or three places in the US... In ordw to 
discuss all this, we are slipping this photograph urdcr 
people's noses for a second look since the Vietnzmsss 
and you already slipped it there once Jn other words, 
we ask and we are asking ourselves, did wo really looSt 
at this photograph? What did we see in it? And 
beneath this question, we discover another question. 
For example, how did we look at this photogreph? 
And what makes them glance that way instead of 
another? And still another question, what makes CJi 


in this photograph. 



ter making Tout Va Bten, Jean-iuc 
dard and Jean-Pierre Gorin produced 
Letter to Jane (1972) to accompany 
eenings of Tout Va Bien at the San 
incisco and New York Film Festivals 
1972. The following abridged transcript 
the film's soundtrack is meant to serve 
a stimulous to debate on the aesthetics 
the visual image and the relationship of 
) "intellectual" to the "revolution". We 
ced Jane Fonda to reply to the Letter 
t she chose not to comment. 
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voiQP intfr^tpiet this glance in j certain way instead of 
another ? 

JPG . Taut Va Bien asks ail of these questions, rhe^e 
questions can all be summed up in the big question of 
tht role of the intellectuals in the revolutionai y 
struggles; or rather, this big well-known question 
about intellectuals, one begins to see that liy 
expressing itself in that way it becomes paialy^ing. 
And that it paralyzes others. And finally, that it is no 
longer a question belonging to the revolution. Today's 
questions about the revolution as we will discover in 
relation to the photograph, then in relation to the 
film, should be: How to change the old world. And 
one can see right away that the old world of the Viet 
Cong is not the same as the old world of the western 
intellectual... We will try to explain the organization of 
these elements that make up this photograph. On the 
one hand we will explain things as if we were dealing 
with the photographic molecular structure and on the 
other hand, as if we were dealing with a kind of social 
nerve celt. Then we will try and show the connection 
between the scientific investigation and the more 


political one. 





JLG Where do the right ideas come tronif^ From the 
struggle toi pioduction, horn the class struggle and 
from scientific experimentation. 

JPG: In making this investigation, questioning this 
photograph, we're doing nothing other than trying to 
find out how the answers that this photograph gives 
was produced in the context of the struggle in Vietnam 

JLG Then we will see the answer is entirely satisfac 
tory for everyone. For whom? Against whom? And if 
perhaps other questions won't stop cropping up. Just 
those that Tout Va Bien somehow or other manages 
to raise. For example, an important 


JPG: part of the photograph is the actress' 
expression, the relation f^etween the eyes and the 
mouth. In western Europe, in our opinion, one cannot 
be satisfied with it as it is, obviously. Those who took 
the photograph decided it should t^e taken — the 
North Vietnam-Viet Cong Collective, and this at 
first seems absolutely normal — the context being 
different. But then one ought to enquire, as 
thoroughly as they do into what in society conditions 
this idea of what is normal. 

JLG: In saying this we are not doing as most of the 
Communist Party and their allies in the western world 
the Pope, the UN, the Red Cross, who say simply, let 
us help Vietnam toward peace. Saying what we have 
said, on the contrary is saying something much more 
precise. For example, let us help the North Vietnamese 
South Vietnam alliance make its own peace; and 
even more precise, since Vietnam is changing its old 
world helps us change our own, how can we really 
help Vietnam in return. And since the North Vietnam- 
Viet Cong Collective is struggling, criticizing and trans¬ 
forming S.E. Asia, how can we struggle in our context 
tor changing Eerope and America. Of course, alt this 
takes a little longer to say than just "Peace in 
Vietnam." And, it necessitates doing things more 
thoroughly than just creating 2 or 3 VIetnams. And 
that's why Marx in the preface of the 1st edition of 
Capital asked for readers who were not afraid of 
minute details in order to overthrow the king of Hell 
and free alt these smaller devils. Faced with this 
photograph a few months ago by you Jane the 
Vietnamese and now by us again each person can if 
he's willing, make his own investigation. Then we will 
be free to compare the results and we will be able to 
speak without taking the desire to speak away from 
those who are listening. Perhaps we will be able, just 
for a moment, to say a little less nonsense about 
ourselves and the revolution. 

JPG: And one more thing, so you won't feel attacked 
personally, although we can't really avoid it, we feel 
the question is badly put. But we hope that by the 
end of this letter things will be a little clearer and 
that's why we really need vou to come and answer us 


On the one hand we will explain 
things as if we were dealing with 
the photographic molecular structure 
and on the other hand, as If we were 
dealing with a kind of social nerve cell. 


For example, an important part 
of the photogtaph is the actress' 
expression, the reletlon between 
the eyes and the mouth. In western 
Europe, in our opinion, one cannot 
be satisfied with it as it is, obviously. 
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This photograph, like any photograph 
is physically mute. It talks through the 
mouth of the text written beneath it. 

Did the American actress ask about 

• 

acting in Vietnam, or how someone 
who acts in Hollywood can act in 
Hanoi knowing he must return to 
Hollywood. L'Express doesn't 
mention anything about ail that. 


(fifectiy I)i*(;aus4' wntirui i«‘ /ou not nniy ns 

authors i>f V'.r ihen, hiit jKo ht caus*- vve havf? 

lookifui at tins photrK|iaph Aiuj v(hj must 
ailont that this is th«‘ fast tniu* anyoiu* who has 
seen a photon*aph ut a nnina/me wfifr's to you atxait 
It this way. So that \ oo wort't like (Hit chosen 
victim, as they say. arid so that ytru'll understand that 
sve'ro ruit amiinq at Jane. Iiut at th»* function of Jane, 
when v"A*'ie (|ueslioninn this photonrapft vve wi!i refer 
to you in the thiirl person We won't say Jarre has 
divne such and sucfi. we'll say the .n,tress or the 
militant just hy the way, as in tor* t»;xt that 
accompanies the pholr)qraph. hi our opmion these 
are the principle elements or elements of elements tfiat 
play an imiiortant fiart m this phoU)C|iaph which 
a|)peared m the French mai|a/ine 1. 'f xpress at the 
beqinning of Aurpist 107? 

JLG' t tementiifv I laments This photograpfi was 
taken at the retiuest of the NoMh Vietnamese govern 
merit represt'ntmti on this orr.i^fon. the rr'volutronary 
aMiani:e txdween the people of South Vietnam and the 
fieofiie of North Vietnam. This photograph was taken 
hy Josefifi Kraft vvho ts ilesciih«»d Ixrneaih the 
photogiaph m a i«*xt which was not written by those 
who were responsdiie for taking ilu* photograph tiut 
by thosi? who have publisfied it, in othei words, a text 
composeii by several writers fuim i 'Express who have 
not maile any contact witfi tfie Nortli Vietnamese 
iJelegafK-in in t ranee We chockrfd that. The text des- 
cnlH's him as one ot the most well ktiovvn and oiost 
moderate American )ournalists It also says that the 
actress is a devott*d militant for peace in Vietnam. 

But the text rfoesn't mention tire Vietnamese people 
in the (ihotogi.rph for r'xamtilt*. tlie text doesn't tell 
us that the Vir’tnumese who cannot lx? st:en in the • 
liackrircHind is ^ine of the least kiiown.and least 
moderate ol the Vietnamese peoplir. Tfiis photograpfi, 
like any (ihotogiaph, is pfiysicaHv mute. lt talks 
thioiiqh the mouth of the tr*vt vvritten iieneath it. This 
text does not emphasize, rfoes not ii'ixMi. tiecausi? a 
photograpfi speaks aiul says things in its own way. The 
fact that the militant is in the foiegfcxind, and 
Vietnam is in the liackgiound. The text says that 
Jane Fonria is questioning the ^M*ople of Hanoi. But 
the magazine (kx?s not publish the r|uestions asked, 
nor the answers given by Ifie iepr»»senfjfives of the 
Noitti Vietnamese people in tfns ptiotogiaph. In 
fact, the text should not ilesi'iiU* die photograph as 
Jane F t'nda qur'stionmg bui .i<i lanr* Fonda listeninq. 
This much is ohvious anil peih.gis die moment only 
lasted l.'?!30tfi of a sr*conil Ixit tfial is the l.'2b0tfi 
that has Ihhmi lecoidr'd ami sent thioughout Ihr? 

WestiMn Woi lil 

Being wntten this way. the text is probably trying to 
tell us that thi‘ pfiotogiaph wjs iiiken at landorn 
dui ing a discussion when* tfu? .u (less-mildant was 
actually questioning the peo|)lt; td Hanoi and there¬ 


fore we shouldn't pay any attention to the details of 
the mouth lieinq closed but we will see a little further 
on that It IS not a question ot chance or rather, even 
if It IS chance, the chance is then exploited according 
to the logical necessity of capitalism - the necessity 
for capital to describe what is real at the same time 
' it reveals it. In other words, the necessity of tricking 
the customer about the product. 

LESS ELEMENTARY ELEMENTS. LESS ELEMENT¬ 
ARY ELEMENTS. The camera took this photograph 
from a low-angle Actually in the history of cinema, 
this low point of view cannot be considered an 
innocent one. This fact has been emphasized techni¬ 
cally and socially by Orson Wells in his first pictures. 
The choice of frame is riot neutral or innocent either. 
The frame is r.omriosed in relation to the actress who 
is looking, rather than m relation to what she is 
looking at. She is presented in the frame as if she 
wen* the star and that in fact is because the actress is 
an internationally known star. So on the one hand, the 
frarnt* shows the star in a militant activity. And on the 
other It frx:uy*s on the militant as a star which is not 
the same thing or rather, which might be the same 
thing in Vietnam. But not in Europe or in the US. 

The following page shows photographs of what the 
militant saw at other moments but not what she was 
looking at in this photograph. As far as we're con¬ 
cerned these are the same type of pictures that now 
flow automatically through the channels of TV and 
newspaper publications m the free world. Pictures 
that we have seen hundreds of thousands of times, as 
many as there have been bombs.and that doesn't 
change anything except for those who are struggling 
to organize this flow in a certain way - their way -* 
the Seven Points of the PRG., 

The truth is, d this photograph had been presented 
by some Miss Jones or Smith, we think the same 
newspajiers‘would have refused.it as too ordinary. 
Ordinary, one must admit, just as it has become a very 
ordinary thing for an agricultural community situated 
just outside of Hanoi to rebuild its schoolhouse for the 
20th time after the phantoms of Kissinger had 
destoyed it. But of course nobody is going to talk 
about (his extraordinary-ordinary fact. Neither the 
militant being given star-treatment nor L 'Express. 

JPG Neither will anything be said about what the 
American' actress or her sisters, the Viet Minh actresscss 
that one can see in the photographs on the next page 
have said to each other. Did the American actress ask 
about acting in Vietnam, or how someone who acts 
in Hollywood can act in Hanoi knowing he must 
return to Hollywood. L 'Express doesn't mention 
iinylhing about all that And we think this is because 
the American actress dtjesn't talk about it either, it s 
(rue that tlie rnilitant talked about the anti-person«iel 
bombs and ttie dykes but one must not forget that the 
militant IS also an actress, Viihereas, the Russell 
Tribunal and Ramsey Clarke, for example, aren't. 
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We think that one must realize that becaust^ she is an 
actress, the officials in the White House will have no 
difficulty, if no one tries to stop them, saying 
that the actress has more or less unconsciously played 
knto the enemy's hands and that she is just leciting a 
text that she has learned by heart. Such criticism can 
easily destroy alt the efforts of the actress and the 
militant. And one must understand why she remains 
vulnerable to this kind of attack. We think in this 
it is because the actress-militant did not refer to 
the dykes by using an example as that of the 
Vietnamese actress who works to fill the holes in the 
dykes and then acts in a theatrical representation in 
the village that is threatened by the breaking of the 
dykes. In relation to this we believe that if the 
militant considered herself first of all as an actress, and 
the Vietnamaae were making use of her due on their 
level, she could begin to play a part historically, 
odterwise than in Hollywood. Perhaps the Vietnamese 
do not have a direct need for this yet. But Americans 
probably do and therefore indirectly the Vietnamese 
do too. Onoa again weJind the necessity of making a 
detour - the Vietnamese are obliged to make a 
detour through the USA. 

JLG: In this photograph, in this reflection of reality, 
two people are seen facing the camera. The others 
have their back turned. Of the two people, one is m 
sharp focus and the other is not. In this photograph, 
the famous American is sharp and clear and the 
anonymous Vietnamese is blurry and unclear. But in 
reality, it is the American Left that is blurry and out- 
oMocus and the Vietnamese Left that is exceptionally 
sharp and dear. In reality, it is also the American 
Right that is always exceptionally sharp while the 
Vietnamese.Right, the Vietnamization, i.s becoming 
less and less dear. What should we think then of the 
moderation of Joseph Kraft who took a moderate 
vliW of his contradiction, set the lens opening and 
maasured the focal distance accordingly. It was all 
carefully measured as we have seen in relation to his 
choice of frame. And he intentionally set the focus on 
the star in militant activities in order to obtain a 
certain product — a certain ideological merchandise. 
And what's more with a deliberate aim in mind. 

Let's not forget that the processing of this product is 
directly controlled by Vietnam,-'but its distribution 
outside is not. Or rather it is but in a very indirect way, 
not to nnention the feedback. This distribution is con¬ 
trolled by the TV networks, the newspapers of the 
Free World. 

And so we see that one of the moves necessaiy to 
comj>lete this act of communication cannot be made 
py those who have planned it. Whicti move? Or is it 
a move in some kind of game? And who has the right 
to play? And who plays for whom? Against whom? 

At this point we ftruj and we will come back to it 
^^n later, that in examining the relationship between 
whet seems sharp and what does not. in relation to the 


two faces m the photograph, we have discovered some¬ 
thing quite unusual. The face nut of focus is sharp and 
clear, and the sharp and clear face is vague and out-of- 
focus. The Vietnamese can stand being viewed out- 
of-focus because he has been m sharp focus for a long 
lime in his everyday reality. The American is obliged 
to appear in sharp focus because the Vietnamese way 
of remaining clearly out-of-focus makes this inevitable. 
The American is obliged to focus clearly on his real 
lack of clarity. But nothing of that sort is said in 
the text. The general effect of this photograph 
emphasizes that of aipother photograph of the actress 
on the cover of the same issue of L 'Express. This 
cover composition is very revealing if one is willing to 
see that a photograph can cover up just as much as it 
reveals. A photograph imposes silence as it speaks. 

JPG: In our opinion, this is one of the working 
principles of the two-faced form, Jekyl and Hyde, 
principle and interest, that information-deformation 
takes on when it is transmitted by images and sounds 
in our epoch which is that of the decline of imperialism 
and of the geneial tendency toward revolution. 

JLG: The American Left says that the tragedy is not 
in Vietnam but in the US. The facial expression of the 
militant in this photograph is in fact that of a tragic 
actress. But a tragic actress with a particular social 
and technical background formed and deformed by the 
Hollywood school of Stanislavsky and show biz. The 
militant's expression was the same in the third reel of 
Tout Va Bien when as an actress she was listening to 
one of the film extras singing a text written by Lutta 
Continua. 

JLG: The actiess also had this expression in Ktute as 
she looked at her friend, a policeman played by 
Donald Sutherland, with a tragic sense of pity on her 
face and made up her mind to spend the rtight with 
him. 

JPG: We can find this same expression already in the 
1940's used by Henry Fonda to portray an exploited 
iworker m the future-fascist Steinbeck's Grapes of 
lA/rath. 

I JLG: And even further back in the actress' paternal 
history, within the history of cinema, it was still the 
I same expression that Heniy Fonda used to cast a pM-o- 
found and tiagic look on the black people in Young 
\Mr. Lincoln made hy the future admiral of the Navy, 
John Ford. 


expression and it appeared inevitably by chance just 
as the talkies were becoming a financial sucoeis. This 
expression talks but only to say how much it knows 
about the stock market crash for example. But says 
nothing more than how much it knows. That's why, in 
our opinion, this Rooseveltian expression is 
technically different from those that have preceded it 
in the history of cir>ema. The expression of silence 
aeates stars - Lillian Gish, Valentino, Falconettl. 
etc. Just make the experiment and have these faces 
look at a photograph of US crimes in Vietnam. Not 
one will have the same expression although ali of them 
have the same knowing look. 

JPG: FILM EQUALS EDITING OF "I SEE." 

JLG: This is because before the talkies, silent films 
had a materialist starting point. 

JPG: The actors say, / am film, therefore I think, at 
least I think of the fact that I am being filmed. It's 
because I exist that I think. 

JLG: After the talkies there vwas a new deal between 
the matter being filnrwd (the actor) and thought. 

JPG: The actor began saying, I think that I am an 
actor; therefore, I am film. It is because I think that I 
am. I think; therefore. I am. 

JLG: As we have just seen in this experiment, which 
elaborates Kuleshov's before the New Deal expressed 
Itself, each star of the silent screen had his own indivi¬ 
dual expression and the wide popularity of silent 
movies was a real fact. On the contrary, as soon as 
films began to talk like the New Deal, each actor 
begins to speak the same thing. Just make the same 
experiment with any big star from the world of 
cinema, sperts, or politics. 

JPG: I think therefore lam. 


JLG: I think therefore lam. 

JPG: I think therefore lam. 

JLG: I think therefore I am. This expression that 
says it knows a lot about things that says no more 
and no less is an expression tfiat doesn't help one to 
see more clearly into one's personal problems; to 
see how Vietnam can shed some light on them for 

example. 


I JPG: One can also fiinl this expression on the opposite 
side as John Wayne expresses his deep regrets about the 
1 devastation of the war in Vietnam in the Green Berets. 
Ill our opinion this expression has been borrowed, 
principle and interest, from the free trade mark of 
Roosevelt's New Deal. In fact, it's an expression of an 


JPG: So why be satisfied with it and say, it's better 
than nothing - something gets across a little as in the 
union speech in Tout Va Bien, reel 3, or in the C.P. 
speech \t) Tout Va Bien, reel 5. 

JLG: And why, even if the actress is not capable of 
acting differently yet; and even if we are not yet at 
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able to help her act Jiftefently as v\t' would like co Iw, 
why should the Vietnainese he satisfied with it lo 
our opinion, we ll iisV doing them more haini tiuo 
good by producing a good conscience foi ourselves in 
such a cheap way. Scientifically streaking, the movp’ 
nftent from life to information is cheap Aftei all, this 
expression is also addressed to us - we who are making 
an effort to lcx)k at it a s*?cond time. These eyes and 
this mouth are not saying any tfiing to us and foi us, 
they are filling themselves with emptiness lik*' those of 
the Czechoslovakian children in front of the Russian 
tanks. 

JPG: Or the swollen little bellies from Biafra cm 
Bengla Desh. Or the Palestinaian fleet carefully looked 
after in the mud by the UN full of emptiness, full of 
empty meanings. But watch out only for capitalism 
because capitalism knows how to fuck things up and 
fill the real eyes of its future enemies with emptiness, 
forcing them to look nowhere. 

JLG: How can one fight against this situation’ Not 
by banning the publication of this kind of photograph. 
One would have to stop all these TV and radio 
programs in practically every country in the wo» ld as 
well as the publication of practically every form of 
newspaper which would be token. No. But one could 
publish them differently and it is in relation to this 
difference because of their financial and cultural 
interest that the stars can play an important role, 
a very heavy role as they say. And the real tragedy is 
that they don't know how to play this heavy role. 

JPG: How can one learn to play it. Many questions 
must still be asked in Europe and the US before we 
can answer clearly. 

JLG: We are asking a few in Tout Va Bien as Marx did 
in his day by taking German ideology and raising the 
question of the misery of philosophy against Proudhon 
who only knew how to philosophize about misery 

JPG: If one looks carefully at the Vietnamese behind 
the actress; one realizes very quickly that each face is 
expressing something entirely different than that 
of the American militant. But even if one can't see 
what he's looking at, one can see that his face reflects 
what he must face every day — anti-personnel bombs, 
broken dykes aixl the tom bodies of dead women, the 
house which must be rebuilt for the nth time, the 
hospital and a lesson to be learned. Lenin said. "Fust 
lesson: Learn. Second lesson: Learn. Third lesson: 
Learn." And this face immediately reflects a tlay to day 
struggle tor a very simple reason. It's not just the facx» 
of a revolutionary but a Vietnamese' revolutionaiy. 

The long past of struggling has been written on this 
faoe by French, Japanese and American im^vnalism. 

In fact, this face has been recognized tor a long time 
r>ow throiighout the world as the face of revolution 
even by his enemies. Let's not be afraid of words. 


This IS a face that has already won the independence 
of its own code of communication. Today, no other 
revolutionary face reflects as much daily struggle as 
this simply liecause no other revolutionary except the 
Chinese has made as long a march as the Vietnamese 
revolutionaty Let's ritake the extierinsent. 

JLG: This black man for example. We cannot say 
right away why he's struggling or where and how - 
In Detroit or the assembly line of the Chrysler Corp¬ 
oration for better wages and a slightly slower work- 
rate in Johanneslserg to have the right to enter a 
movie house where white people are showing white 
people films. 

JPG: And this worker. 

JLG: And this European girl. 

JPG. And this Arab. 

JLG: And this young radical. 

JPG: As Uncle Bertold said, one must have the 
courage to say we have nothing to say about these 
faces unless tftere is a caption with sorrte sort of non¬ 
sense or lies that we can swallow. And one must have 
the courage to admit one's weakness and failure, for 
one has nothing to say. 

JLG: This Vietnamese face on the contrary needs no 
words written underneath. Anywhere in the world 
people will say this man is Vietnamese and the 
Vietnamese are fighting to kick America out of Asia. 
Let's look, on the othei hand, at the face of the 
American actress without the rest of the photograph. 
One can see right away titat it doesn t reflect 
anything or rather that it only reflects itself. But a 
self that is nowhere lost in the infinite immensity and 
immortal tendons of the pieta by Michaelangelo. A 
woman's face that does not reflect other women. The 
Vietnamese face was a fuiKtion reflecting reality; 
whereas, the American's face is a function that only 
reflects a function. A face that could also belong to a 
hippie needing a fix, or a student in Eugene, Oregon 
whose favorite runner, Piefontairte, just lost thie 
Olympic 5,000 meters, or a young girl in love who 
has just been dropped by her boyfriend, and also to 
a militant in Vietnam. It's too much. There is too 
much information in too small an element of space 

and time. 

At the same time we ait* sure that the militant is think 
ing of Vietnam, and not sure at all because she might 
be thinking of something entirely different as we have 
suggested. Therefore we must eventually ask the 
question why is this photogia(>h of a militant actress 
who is not necessarily thinking of Vietnam being 


Because the true reality of this photograph lies in 
just this: A star disguised, unveiled by the abserKe of 
Max Factor. But L 'Express doesn't say anything 
about this. Because that would be starting the 
revolution in journals. It would be the beginning of 
revolution to say in Europe and the US that today it 
is not possible to take a photograph of someone 
thinking of something - Vietnam, fucking, Ford 
Motors, factories, a sand on the seashore, etc. 

JPG: Perhaps people will say we should not have 
isolated this part of the picture from the rest 
since it was published as part of a whole. But we 
think this is a very bad argument. We have isolated 
this part to show that it already stands alone in fact 
and the tragedy is in this solitude. If we have been 
able to separate this face from the rest of the picture 
it is because.the face lends itself to this separation. 

JLG: Whereas the Vietnamese face, on the contrary, 
remains a part of his surroundings even if we try to 
look at it alofw. It has a definite reverse shot 

JPG: On the contrary, here, there is no reverse shot 
possible. 

JLG: NO REVERSE SHOT. 

JPG: In France, we are very familiar with the expres¬ 
sion used by the actress in this picture. 

JLG: It's a working model of Cartesian thought pro^ 
cess. I think; therefore, I am - the same that intpirec 
the statue of that figure by Rodin. Why not carry thi 
statue around wherever there is a catastrophe in the 
world to inspire the crowds with a feeling of pity. 

JPG: The swir>dle of capitalist art and humanism woi 
be exposed immediately. One must realize that stars 
are not allowed to think. They are only social 
functions. They are thought and they make you thin 

JLG: One just has to look at the acting of Big 
Thinkers, like Marlon Brando or any other mother 
fuckers to understand why capital needs this sort of 
thought to reinforce the strength of idealistic 

philosophy in its fight 

JPG: against the materialist philosophy of Marx, 
Engles, Lenin and Mao who represent their peoples. 

JLG: We've said that we are able to isolate on the 
contrary the face of the American actress. Now we 
are going to isolate the expression of the country in 
this sentence - isolate, separate. Lenin said a revoiu 
tionary separation is needed to fight against the way 
capitalism separates workers into isolated categories 
The face of the American militant and that of the 


published precisely in place of that of an actress- 
militant who is necessarily thinking of Vietnam. 


North Vietnamese are opposites. The struggle of 
opposites is precisely what is happening in 
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kniginory reality of this image. The American eye 
in Vlatnam is satisfied with just reading the word 
'"horror.'^ The Vietnamese eye sees the reality of 
America in all its horror. 

JPG: In this soerte, the Vietnamese just appears m 
the background like a film extra but behind him we 
can already feel the force of the astonishing incredible 
machine built by the North Vietnam*Viet Cong 
Collective. 

* 

JLG: And standing behind the star we can sec and 
sense the vile and deadly capitalist machine looking 
full of cynical humility linked with confusion: 

Adventure is Adventure.'* In ell of this we find a 
struggle between what stiit is aruf what already is; the 
fight between the old and the new. 

JPG: The struggle which does not limit itself to the 
taking of this picture but is perpetuated by the way it 
has been published and by the fact that people in 
this tfteatie are looking at it this very moment. The 
sirtigmie between the proceu of making a product and 
the process of its distribution depending on who 
controls the process — capitalism or revolution. 

JLQ: OTHER ELEMENTS OF ELEMENTS. 

JPQ; The North Vietnamese are right in taking the risk 
of publishing this picture. Or rather, ^ey have their 
maaons for doing so. This picture plays the part of a 
•maN screw in the mechanism that has been conceived 
for dMtloping their current militaty-diplomatic 
offwiiive. This picture is one of the 1 ,000 that the 
Vletnamew have given with their blo(^ in answer to 
US war crimes. 

JLG: You many have noticed by the way Jane that t^ 
Viet Cong-Nordi Vietnam Collective often publishes 
documents of their struggles but seldom of atrocities. 

JPG: In this case, the North Vietnam government has 
a ns w er ed on behalf of its people and specifically 
reprewnting the Committae for Friendship with the 
Afneiican people by calling on the services of Jane 
Fonde which means asking her to play a certain part 

JLG: Artd like what many Americans would have 
done, the American actress accepted to go to Vietnam 
and play this part. She went to Hanoi to help the 
Vietnamese revolution. Now, one must ask the ques* 
lion, "How does she help?" Or more precisely, "How 
does she play this part?" 

JPQ: The American actress at work in this picture is 
helping the Vietnamese people in their struggle tor 
indeper>denoe but she is not only helping in Vietnam 
but particularly in the US and Europe too since the 
piclure has ooma to us in France as well. As we look 
at the picture here, then, we are freely obliged to ask: 


"Does this picture help u$?" And above all, "Does it 
help us to help Vietnam " Vietnam forces us to ask 
this question. 

JLG: PUTTING TOGETHER SOME ELEMENTS OR 
ELEMENTS OF ELEMENTS. 

JPG: Neither (.'Express nor the American militant 
have made the distinction between Jane F onda 
speaking, asking questions and Jane Fonda listening. 

JLG: For the Vietnamese, in the present historical 
stage of their struggle, the most important fact about 
this picture is that Jane Fonda is in it. And in our 
opinion, it doesn't matter much for them whether she 
is speaking or listening because the silence is just as 
effactive. The impprtant thing is that she is there. 

But here is 1972 the most important thing is not 
necessarily the same. We must learn what determines 
this "necessarily." We couldn't help observing that 
the text beneath the picture was lying when it said 
that tha actress was speaking to the inhabitants of 
Hanoi since the picture plainly showed that the 
militant was listenting. And since we need the 
contradictory truth of this picture and not its eternal 
truth, its also important for us to make the observa¬ 
tion that L 'Express is lying on every level. But we must 
also add that if the magazine is able to tie, it is 
because the picture makes it possible. Actually, 
L'Express takes advantage of, profits by, tha implicit 
authorization of the picture to hide the fact that the 
militant is listening. By saying that she is speaking 
about peace in Vietnam, L 'Express is able to avoid 
saying, what peace, leaving this up to the picture alone; 
as if the picture said precisely what sort of peace was 
involved. We have proved however that this is not the 
case. But if L 'Express can do this, it is probably 
because the American actress does not express a 
struggle as a militant by saying anything other then, 
"Peace in Vietnam," and because she doesn't ask 
herself exactly what peace and particularly what peace 
in America. And if she doesn't ask herself this yet ' 
or is not able to, it is not because she still acts as an 
actress and not as a militant. But, on the contrary, 
because as a militant she doesn't ask herself questions 
yet about what new approach or style might be applied 
to her function as an actress both technically and 
socially. In other words, she doesn't consider militant 
activity as an actress even though the North Vietnam¬ 
ese invited her precisely as a militant-actress. 

JPG: And she's talking from some place other than 
where she really is in Ametica which is what interests 
the North Vietnamese most of all. This is why she also 
covers up the fact that the most important fact 
about this picture is listening - listening to Vietnam 
before talking about it. Whereas, at the same time, 
Nixon and Kissinger are not listening to anything, are 
refusing to listen to anything at the Pans Talks. We 
must be able to examine this masquerade. And 


unmasking Nixon hyps^ensy df>es not mean saying, 
"Peace in Vietnam," because he says it too and so 
does Bre/hnev. One must say the opposite of what he 
says. One must say, "I'm listening to the Vietnamese 
who are going to tell me what sort of peace they want 
in their country." And one must say as an American: 
"I'll keep my mouth shut because I admit I have got 
nothing to say about this. Tfte Vietnamese must say 
it. I have to listen then, to whatever they have to say 
because I am not a part of South East Asia. " The^. 
rest is just a masquerade TwT 
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This, a tilm»c letter by Gcxiard, piopost»s itself os a 
critical response to a photograph shown in many 
newspapers throughout Europe of Jane Fonda with 
the North Vietnamese shortly after finishing her work 
with Godard and Goriii in Tout Vd Bien. The camera 
is set tor long periods of time on this particular 
photograph, and with the exception of occasional 
switching to other photographs anc movie stills, the 
only movement is the movement of voices (both 
Godard's and Gorin's) expressing their reaction to 
what was shown. They express inter pretations of the 
expression (or lack of expression or oveiabundance of 
expression) on Jane Fonda's face in the photograp'ih 
as she is relating to the Vietnamese. I found it a very 
complicated look: one revealing pity, horror, disgust, 
confusion, and helplessness. Godard and Gonn label 
it the "New Deal" look and liken it to looks given in 
photographs and movie stills by John Wayne. Henry 
Fonda. Richard Nixon and FDR. They do. indeed, 
appiear to have the same expression on tivjir faces, or 
close to the same expression, which cannot necessarily 
be read as their expressing the same thing. Then, by 
implication, Jane's expression (or lack of it. oi over* 
aburulance of it. or complication of it) becomes 
insincere, play-acted; she is an actress in this 
pjhoTograph and the look on her face, theiefore, may 
not correspond to what she really feels . . . and it is 
suggested that unless she is a presence a la Stanislavsky 
she may not feel anything at all. Her look (like the 
look of the others mentioned), the "New Deal" look, 
is a mask worn by the capitalist to sell his product. 

But this film, the director reminds us, serves as a 
criticism of Jane as a function, not as a p)erson. Jane 
is really not herself in this photograph. Jane is the 
actress, the star. If you have some doubts of her role 
in this photograph, they are quickly quieted by a 
demonstration of photographic techniques used by the 
"p>olitical moderate" who took the picture. Stills 
from Orson Wells' movies are brought in to show how 
angling the camefe up at a subject emphasizes that 
subject (or, in this case, function). She is made to look 
taller thpn the Vietnamese. We are directed to notice 
that she is in focus, while tb j others are out of focus. 


■fei look i*' ifitcns**, yet we do not the impetus 
tor that look. We do not. that is. see what she sees. 

The photograplwr gives us the back (and none of the 
iace, .since the man- is wearing a large hat) of the man 
or It (X)uld be a woman) to whor^i she speaks. I make 
he same assumption the news reporter makes: that is, 
he article under the photograph desaibes Jane speak- 
ng with the Vietnamese ^xM)ple, while the photo 
shows her listenwig. The article, Godard reasons, is 
horeforc, a lie. She is in focus The only reason that 
particular out of-focus Vietnamest? man is in the 
iiaj)ers at all is Ix^caus*’ the fix:us m on Jane. The 
nterest is in her interest in Vietnam. The interest is 
n her interest in Vietnam despite the fact that she has 
no "interest" m Vietnam She is not John Wayne or 
fanry Fonda. She is not FDR and most of all, she is 
not Nixon. Nixon is unlikely to l>e in Vietnam talking 
with the North Vietnamese liecause txj has an interest 
n not talking with them. It is not in his best interest 
to go there. It is not in Jane Fonda's best interest to 
go. but she is there. It is to'thc Inteicsted public that 
the article is directed. The out-of tocus Vietnamese 
man is in the newspapers as long as Jane Fonda remain 
of interest to the public. What is this photograph 
saying? That Jane Fonda, the star of interest to the 
public, is seen surrounded by North Vietnamese who 
in spite of their being out of focus show themselves 
to be intensely tired of war and she is listening to 
them and she looks expiessive of nothing. We are 
asked to see that, like ttie Pakistani child surrounded 
by the ruins of war (which we are shown a photo of), 
Jane looks expressive of nothing, surrounded by war. 
Perhaps Godard interprets her look correctly, perhaps 
not. We might wonder, then, why the North Viet¬ 
namese enforse the release of this photo to the 
world? Are they, too. aware of Jane Fonda's potential 
as a function? She may be ecjually used by the left. 
The North Vietnamese perhaps ol)serve that she will 
be seen to be. not a star who is an activist to an 
activist who is a star, but an activist who happens also 
to be a star; a woman who is strong in her resolve 
to keep the wrongs done to the Vietnamese people by 
the United States in the eve of the oublic. desoite the 


fact that Jane Fonda is an American. Which 
reading is correct? How does Jane read it? Jane 
never can answer to that in the movie because Jane is 
a mere function m the movie, as w^l as in the photo- 
yaph. Perhaps it would be in her interest as a human 
being to be the out of-focus figure in the photo. We 
now should speculate how things would change if the 
Vietnamese rnan were in focus. Would he then be a 
function? Could we then show a montage of movie 
stills and photographs in which looks like his were 
apparent and undermine all meaning? Does the fact 
that he IS a man save him from such a fate? The leftist 
North Vietnamese see Jane Fonda as a function. The 
moderate photographer as well as the rrewspaper 
owners on the left, right, and middle also see her as a 
function. The Marxist film director sees her as a 
function. They are all men. They are all doing some¬ 
thing very familiar Women throughout the world art 
seen as functions. They are used, among other things, 
to sell products for the left as well as the right. Men 
are used to sell ideas. Women sell themselves to tall 
products. The man buys the product because he 
thinks he is buying the woman selling it. He geu 
less than what he paid for. The woman buys the 
product because she thinks she will become the woman 
selling the product. She is right. A woman who buys 
the pantyhose or the shoes (seen in Tout Va Bian) 
becomes a promoter for the same product but with a 
large difference: she is not paid. This will always be 
the case for women: learn not, earn not, own not. 

A priori sexism precedes and undergrids racism. Jono 
Fonda is used to promote the North Vietnamese 
cause ^ or is it the American "New Deal — 

Of is it Godard's new movie? Perhaps the only valid 
criticism of Jane Fonda is that she has not yet learned 
that she cannot work towards ending wars through 
men. Woolf recommends one should work towards 
ending all wars by first working to end hegemony. 
That would mean putting an end to woman as 
function. That would mean that men would h«v® to 
sell their own products to each other. .. and 
includes their own culture. 
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